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PREFACE. 



. 1 HIS pobltcation, consisting of S«nnon8» EssayiBt 
Sec. on Tarioos iTnportant.subjects, is pre9ented to the 
public with an earnest desire, that it may aid the cause 
^ truth, and be conducive to the divine glory in the 
salvation of men. The subjects particularly copbider- 
ed are of primary importance ; and it is hoped that 
the contents of this volume will be read by many, with 
an impartial desire to know and embrace the truths 
and with much instruction and consolation. 

- The subject of the two first sermons is one, which 
has not been so frequently discussed, either from the 
pulpit or the press, as many others, and for this rea- 
son is less &miliar, and less clearly understood than 
many others, even by persons of sound understand- 
ing, and ardent [nety. This subject is thought to be 
illustrated in these discourses, in a judicious, scriptural, 
and convincing manner. 

- That is doubtless the most evangelical exhibition of 
any divine truth, which is best suited to convince of 
sin, to shew the sinner, that he is justly condemned 
before God, and wholly without excuse, in his im- 
penitency and unbelief; and which is, therefore, best 
suited to bring down the loftiness of roan, that the 
Loai> alone may be exalted. Such it will be found, 
by evei'y candid reader, is the^ exhibition of the truthi 
which is attempted in these discourses. But this is 
submitted to the reader's judgment. 

Of these two sermons, the Lmidon Evangelical Mag'' * 
agazine gives the following accouTvX •. 
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IV Preface. 

« Vexy coDsiderable controverues have been agi% 
iated respecting the manner in which unconverted sin- 
ners should be addressed in the gospel minisUy. And 
though this b moat certainly a very important article^ 
yet there is a great want of unanimity of sentiment re- 
s]>ecting it. Perhs^s injudicious views of several CaU 
vinistic doctrines have had an unhappy influence upon 
the minds of some. It must be owned there are char- 
acters in the ministry, and such as are zealous for the 
leading truths of the gospel, who in the pulpit have lit* 
tie or nothing to say in a way of direct addresa to the 
unconverted pan of their auditory. Nay, some go so 
far as to contend that this is no part of their work.— 
How such can reconcile, their creed with the examfile 
<ef Christ, ihe commiasion he gave to his disciples, and 
the ftractice of the apostles, to say nothing of the con* 
duct of the prophets of old, it b not our province to de- 
termine. While that text, ^ Go preach the goafiel to 
every creature^* stands in our bibles, we must beg leave 
to think and act very differently* 

It b readily owned, that the discourses before us do 
not immediately handle this subject: yet they discuss 
a question most intimately connected with it. In the 
introduction, after remarking the impotence and help- 
lessness of men in themselves, and th^r entire depend- 
ance upon divine grace for salvation, the preacher ob- 
serves, that ^^ there b a difliculty in the minds of many, 
how to reconcile this total helplessness of sinners with 
the sins:erity of the goafiel call^ or with the justice of 
men's being condemned and punished for their impen- 
itence and unbelief." Several ways in which some 
have endeavoured to solve the difliculty are pointed out, 
and their insufficiency shown. He then adds, " After 
what has been said, I think there is no way of attempt- 

to clear up this mystery left, bulb^ ^omw^tlv^t 
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there afe two essentially different senses, in which 
men are said to be incapable of doing things." He 
&rther explains his idea} by saying, ^' I'he one consists 
only in the want of a heart, or disposition, or will to do 
a thing : while the other consists in, or arises from 
want of understanding, bodily strength, opportunity, or 
whatever may firevent our doing a thing when we are 
willing, and strong enough disposed and inclined to do 
it*" To these he applies the terms of natural and moral 
inability. To state and illustrate this distinction ; to 
show that men certainly labour under oney or the other 
of these kinds of inability to comply with the gospel, 
tmtil they are made the subjects of effectual divine 
gracei more particularly to consider and evince the 
moral impotence of sinners, and endeavour to make it 
appear, that there is ordinarily no other incapacity in 
sinners, to comply with the gospel, but that which is of 
the moral kind, employ the preacher through two long 
sermons. At the close, several important inferences 
are drawn, and, among other matters, the manner in 
which a ministerial address to the unconverted should 
be conducted, is introduced 

These sermons are evidently the result of close 
thought, and contain much strong reasoning. The 
subject is interesting, and the manner in which it is 
treated is serious- Several marginal notes are added 
by the author ; one especially, upon the nature of true 
love to God, which begins on the 29th page, we beg 
leave to recommend to the most serious attention of 
the reader." 

Of the Sermons and Essays, which are designed to 
illustrate the doctrine of the atonement, it is expect- 
ed also, that every reader should judge for himself— 
The subject is evidently of the first importance. " The 
sufferings of Christ for sin," sa^s ^.\vx\ft >w\\\a^x^^ Ocssl- 
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acterize the gospel scheme^ and distinguish it from all 
-others. The atonement made by them, adds to the 
christian religion its chief superiority^ and lays the 
only foundation of hope for all who have just views of 
the divine law, and the moral state of man. All the 
docinnes of the gospel will derive their pecuUar com* 
plexion from the manner in which the doctrine of 
atonement is explained. A mistake here will be pe* 
culiarly injurious^ and will infallibly lead into error in 
every part of divinity. Atonement is the great sun in 
the centre of the system. Blot it out, and you aro 
lost forever. Not a ray from any other quarter will 
.dart through the gloomy prison of sin, to cheer its 
disconsolate inhabitants, to disenthral them from their 
chamsy and enlighten their path to freedom and 
glory" 

Correct views of the atonement shed light, con- 
eistency, harmony and beauty divinely charming over 
the t)tber doctrines of the gospel. 

However interesting the subject, it is one on which 
those are not perfectly united, whose piety is ap^ 
parently unquestionable. In the Discourses and Es- 
says on this subject, the writers have occasionally ex- 
hibited a small diversity of sentiment. This must 
generally have arisen from the different errors, wluch 
they designed to expose, and which were ixwre par- 
ticularly contemplated, in their respective arguments, 
and illustrations. While they have presented no es- 
sential difference of sentiment, they have honestly and 
faithfully declared to others, what they believed .to be 
the " truth as it is in Jesus." 

May the blessing of God accompany His truth, that 
it may be a savour of life unto many souls ; and to 
Him shall be all the glory forever. 

THE P\j^lA^HER. 
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comply with the gospel, they will never feel their de- 
pendence on Him who alone is able to work in them 
^< the whole good pleasure of his goodness, and the 
work of faith with power." Nor will they feel disposed, 
or see the occasion they have, to " give unto God the 
glory," which is indeed *' due unto his name," in their 
salvation. Accordingly, the depravity, blindness and 
deadness of mankind, in things of a spiritual nature^ 
and their utter inability to comply with the gospel, as 
well as to obtain salvation by the deedis of the law, are 
much inculcated and insisted on in the sacred scrip- 
tures. 

But then, there is a difficulty in the minds of many, 
how to reconcile this total helplessness of sinners with 
the sincerity of the gospel call, or with the justice of 
men's being condemned and punished, for their impen- 
itence and unbelief. And indeed it does seem as if 
men could not be to blame, for not doing impossibili- 
ties : nor should we, in other cases, think there was 
much kindness or sincerity in offering a favour on con- 
ditions that were known to be impracticable. 

There is scarce any one, I believe, that has ever 
thought much about religion, but what has, at one time 
or other, felt himself pinched with this difficulty. And 
it is wont to have a most pernicious influence upon the 
minds of sinners in general ; but more especially when 
they come to be under awakenings, and begin to en- 
quire, ** what they shall do to be saved." Accord- 
ing to what they hear in sermons, yea, and according 
to what they read in their bibles, they are at a loss to 
see how the ways of the Lord can be equal. « The 
carnal mind," they are told, " is — not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be." And that, " they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God." They are 
therefore under a neceudty of sinning, yea, of doin^ 
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nothing else but sdn. And yet, " every transgression 
and dbobedience," is to receive a most dreadful " re- 
conif>ence of reward,** the wrath of God being " re- 
vealed from hea\en against all ungodliness and un- 
Jrighteousness fttmen/' And no relief, no deliverance 
from wrath, is to be hoped for through the gospel, but 
upon impossible conditions : Such conditions as no 
natuial men, no one who is dead in trespasses and sins 
ever did, ever will, or can comply with. And yet a 
non-compliance with these conditions exposes to an 
amazingly aggravated, additional condemnation ; inso- 
much that it will be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrah, in the day of judgment, than for those who 
enjoy the light of the gospel, and do not embrace the 
salvation it offers. 

But how these things are consistent wi^h reason ; 
how they can ever be reconciled with the goodness or 
the justice of God, they are greatly at a loss. Such a 
.view of the matter seems to them to make the most 
high indeed, what the slothful servant said, a hard mas- 
ter, " reaping where he has not sown, and gathering 
where he has not strewed,'* Or, like the cruel Egyp- 
tian task -masters, requiring the full tale of brick with- 
out allowing the necessary straw ; requiring that of 
his creatures which he knows exceeds their utmost 
strength, and then they are beaten ; yea, must be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction, for not doing what 
they would do with all their hearts ; but it is no more 
in their power, than it is to make a world. 

Now, until this difficulty can be fairly got over in the 
minds of people, it seems impossible they should, in 
their consciences, justify God, or cpndemn themselves 
as he condemns them. Or that they should understand, 
either the justice of the divine Unv^ ot \>cv^ ^^k.^^H. 
the gospel It is tiierefore cerladnV^ \vi^\vVj w^c^'^'^^r^^ 
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That is, they suppose, if sinners ivill seek and pray» 
use the means of grace, and do \ht best that persooft 
under their circumstances, and having such hearts as 
they have, may do ; God will not be wanting on his 
part, or leave them to perish : That if they exert all 
the strength, and make a good improvement of all the 
assistance they have, they shall have more and more 
given them ; till in the end they are enabled to obtain 
mercy, and to lay hold on eternal life. That although 
there are no absolute promises to such earnest and 
sincere, though feeble efforts of the unregenerate, yet 
certainly there are many very precious encourage- 
ments ; which may indeed, securely enough be relied 
on. So that, on the whole no sinner is under any real 
impossibility, oiany kind, of obtaining salvation. For 
every one, let his impotence be as great as it may, can 
certainly do what he can. And if upon his doing t/dty 
God will not i^l to help, as to what he cannot do ; then 
every one may be saved, whatever sin and weakness^ 
or depravity he labours under, notwithstanding. Nor 
do they see how we can vindicate the divine justice, or 
DEurly cast the blame of the sinner's perdition on him- 
self, without suppc^aing such a universal sufficiency of 
grace as this. 

Now, if this can be made out to be really the case» 
that all are actually, and in every view, enabled to do 
those things which are certainly connected with eter- 
nal life, there will be no diffiqukj, perhaps with any 
one, to see th^t the ways ei tl\^ l4ord are equal. For 
according. to this there aeems to be no respect of per^ 
SOBS with God, even in the distribution of h\^ freest fa» 
vQur9^ any more than in \\i% judicial fir oceedinga. The 
difierence between htm that is saved, and him that per- 
vJ(Uje$b, nee originating from any uvec^uil^Xl \u XW V^* 
»in»ejar of divine grace ; hxit ao\e\Y itoia \iv^ \iex%\: 
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improTement one sinner makes of the same grace^ than 
another does. 

But, I urn afraidt it will be as hard to reconcile this 
way of solving matters with the scriptures, and with 
the truth of iacti as it is the former, with reason. Cer- 
tainly the scriptures seem to speak a language quite 
different from this. In them we are taught, <^ That it 
is God that maketh one man to differ from another^ 
for the better, and not he himself. That it is not of 
him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that shev?eth mercy," and ^ that he hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy ; and whom he will he hard- 
eneth." And in our text, our Saviour accounts for 
the murmuring and opposition of the unbelieving 
Jews, by making this observation to his disciples upon 
it ; ^' no man can come unto me, except the Father 
who hath sent me, draw him." By which he evidently 
meant to intimate, that the conduct of his opposers, 
considering what human nature was, was not to be 
wondered at. That they abted no otherwise than all 
other men would, if left to themselves as they were. 
That those who now followed and obeyed him, would 
never have come to him, or become his disciples, had 
it not been for a gracious divine influence upon their 
minds, which was not granted to those murmurers and 
opposers ; had they not been effectually drawn by him 
in whose hand are the hearts of men, and who tumeth 
them as rivers of water are turned. We are plainly 
taught in this text, taken in the connection in which it 
stands, as we are also in a multitude of other places> 
that men do not £rst distinguish themselves, by heark* 
enifig to the calls of the gospel ; but it is God that 
makes one to differ from another, in thic^ t^^^cXnVr^ 
his sovereign «nd distinguiahiug %t9lq%» T>cw?> ^i^ivox^^ 
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doctrine, therefore, that 1 shall insist upon from the 
words is this : 

That none are able to comply with the gotpely but 
those who are the subjects of the special and efftcttial 
grace of God ; or those who are made mlUngy and ac- 
tually do comply with it. 

What' I have in view, in the following discourse, is 
not only to confirm this doctrine, but to endeavour to 
set it in such a light as to obviate the forementioned 
difficulty, of salvadon's being offered on impossible 
conditions, and men's being condemned for not doing 
^ that which they are incapable of. And, after what has 
been said, I think there is no way of attempting to clear 
up this mystery left, but by showing that there are ttoo 
essentially different senses^ in which men are said to be 
ineafiable of doing things : or, by having recourse to 
the distinction of natural and moral inability. Accord- 
ingly, the methml I propose, is, 

1. As clearly as I can, to state and illustrate this di9* 
tinctioum 

3. To show, that men certainly labour under one^ or 
the otAery of these kinds of inability to comply with 
the gospel, until they are made the subjects of effectual 
divine grace. 

3. More particularly to consider and evince the mr^rtd 
impotence of sinners. And, 

4. Endeavour to make it appear, that there is ordi^ 
narily tw other incapacity in sinners, to comply with the 
gospel, but that which is of the moral kind. 

1. Theni It is to be observed, for the clearing up 

this subject, that there are two very different kinds of 

tTuzbility ; so different, that the one^ however great, 

does not lessen moral obligation in the least ; whereas 

iAe ofAfTf so fav as it obtains, destroys o\]»Vk^9k\io\i^ ^ait\^ 

^ ^ea a way all desert of blame a.nd puniaVimciiX ^xkVtt^X^ 
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Theie two kinds of inability, as I hinted, have com- 
monly been distinguished, by calling one a natural^ 
the other a moral inability. Which distinctiun may be 
briefly stated thus. Moral inability consists only in the 
want of a heart, or disposition, or will, to do a thing. 
Mitural inabiHtyi on the other hand, consists in, or 
arises from, want of understanding, bodily strength, 
op{>ortunity, or whatever may fireventj our doing a 
thing, when we are willing, and strongly enough dis- 
posed and inclined to do it. Or, in fewer words, thus : 
Whatever a man could not do, if he would^ in this, he 
is under a natural inability ; but when all the reason 
why one cannot do a thing, b because he does not 
clux>se to do it, the inability b only of a moral nature. 

This distinction takes place equally with regard to 
both n^tVand good actions. Thus, for instance, the 
divine Being cannot do evil ; not because he wants op- 
portunity, or understanding, or strength, to do, with 
infinite ease, whatever he pleases ; but only because 
he is not, and it is impossible he ever should be, in- 
clined to do iniquity. He is so infinitely and immuta- 
bly holy, wise, just, and good, that it is impossible he 
should ever ftlease to act otherwise, tlian in the most 
holy, righteous, and best manner. Hence though we 
read that << with God ell things are possible," and that 
he can do every thing ; yet elsewhere we are told, ^^ he 
cannot deny himself;" and that it is impossible, << for 
God to Ue." 

On the other hand, satan is incapable of doing right, 
or of behaving virtuously, in any one instance, or in the 
least possible degree. But this is not because he 
wants natural abilities ; for undoubtedly in that respect, 
he is far superior to many that are truly virtuous. His 
being incapable of any thing but infernal v;lck«d5x^*s^ 
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is altogether owing to his being of such an infernal dis- 
position. 

And it is not uncommon to speak of incapacity in 
mankind, both as to doing good and doing evil, in this 
two-£[>ld signification. Some pei*sons we say are inca- 
pable of doing a mean thing Not that we think ii is above 
their natural capacity ; but it is beneath them ; the^ 
abhor, or they would scorn to do it. Others are inca- 
pable of several sorts of villainy, not through any want 
of good will to do it : they only want a convenient op- 
portunity, or sufficient ingenuity. — And just so it is in 
regard to doing good. Some have it not in the power 
of their hands ; others have no heart to do it. One is of a 
truly generous spirit, and nothing but his own poverty- 
keeps him from being what Job was, a father to the poor^ 
the fatherless, and him that has none to help him^-— 
Another is rich, and might be a great benefactor and 
blessing to all around him ; but he has no heart to de- 
vise liberal things. He is deaf to the cries of the poor^ 
blind to their wants, and dead to all the generous feel* 
ings of humanity and compassion. 

Some are so feeble and uifirm that they can do scarce 
any bodily labour ; though they are extremely free and 
willing to lay themselves out to the utmost that their 
strength will bear, and often go beyond it. Others are 
strong and healthy enough, and might get a good living, 
and be useful members of society ; but such is their 
invincible laziness, that their hands refuse to labour, 
and they can hardly get them out of their bosoms.— > 
Some' are effectually kept from shining, or being very 
useful, in any public sphere in church or state, through 
the weakness of their heads : Others, as effectually^ 
by the badness of their hearts. Some are incapable of 
being taught, by reason of natural dulness : others only 
because they arc of an unteachablc sp\dx, «jwX l\^ ^1 
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«elf-conceit. Some are blind for want of eyes ; but it 
is an old proverb, that none are more blind than those 
IV ho loill not see. 

These examples are sufficient to illustrate the dis- 
tinction I am insisting on, and to make it evident, that 
by incafutbilitt/y we often mean something very different 
from want of natural capacity. We may also perceive 
from these instances, that there is a real necessity for 
using such words as cafiable^ incafiahle^ cannot^ &c. in 
this diversity of signification, in which we see they are 
used, in common speech, as well as in the scriptures. 
For whenever any thing, whether in ourselves or with- 
out us, is really absolutely inconsistent with our doing 
a thing, we have no way fully and strongly enough to 
express that inconsistence, but by saying we arc unable^ 
we cannot^ it is impossible, or using some word of like 
import. And now it is certain that want of a heart, or 
inclination to do a thing, may be, and is, as inconsistent 
witli our doing it as any thing else could be. Covet* 
ousness is as inconsitent with liberality as poverty, and 
may as effectually hinder a man from doing deeds of 
charity. Indolence is as inconsistent witii industry, 
as bodily weakness and infirmity. The want of an up- 
right heart and a public spiiit, is as inconsistent with 
the character of a good ruler, as the want of wisdom 
and understanding. And the want of all principles of 
virtue must be as inconsitent with acting virtuously, aa^ 
even the want of those intellectual faculties which are 
necessary to moral agency. And so on the other hand 
as to doing evil things. There is no possibility of do- 
ing tUem-i that is, knoy^fingly, designedly, and as moral 
agents, without an evil. disposition. Our free and mo- 
ral actions are, and must be, as invariably guided and 
dictated by our minds, as they are limited and bounded 
by our natural power. That ia» txtv^ ox^a tsyM^^ 'iiK.v. 
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his own nature and choice ; otherwise he does not act 
himself; he is not the agent. And if^ when we would 
express thb sort of necessity, we should not use the 
same phrases as are made use of in cases of natural ne-y 
cessity ; but, for fear of a misunderstanding should 
carefully avoid saying a man cannoty whenever we 
mean only that he has not such a heart as is necessary, 
and only say that he will not, in all such cases ; our 
language would often sound odd, being out of comm<m 
custom, which governs the propriety of words ; and 
not only so, but it would not be sufficiently expressive. 
Should we be afraid to say it is imfioasible for a man to 
love God, or come to Christ, while his heart is altoge- 
ther wicked and full of enmity against God and Christ ; 
people would be ready to think we imagined this 
might sometimes happen, and that there was no real 
impossibility in it of any kind. Whereas there is as 
real, and as absolute an impossibility in this case, as in 
any supposable case whatever. To be more guarded 
therefore, than the scripture is, in this matter, would 
be to be unguarded. The apostle demands, << can the 
fig-tree, my brethren, bear olive berries ? either a vine, 
figs?" And the prophet, "can the Ethiopian change 
his skin ? or the leopard, his spots ? Then may ye also 
do good, who are accustomed to do evil." And our 
Saviour says, ** a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit ; 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. A 
good man out of the good treasure of the heart bring- 
eth forth good things. And an evil man out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth evil things.'* There is as cer* 
Udn and never-^failing a connection in thb case as in any 
natural connection whatever. Which ought by na 
means to be dissembled, but openly maintained. But 
then it is certainly of a quite differ enty and even a di« - 
PBctiy i^posite nature» to all intents and i^uv^^ses of 
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moral agency. And it is of the last importance, in my 
apprehension, that this also should be maintained and 
manifested to every man's conscience. 

Because a man must act according to bis own heart, 
or as he pleases ; does this destroy his freedom 1 It is 
the very thing in which all free agency consists. The 
pulse can beat ; the limbs can move in some bodily dis- 
orders, or when one that is stronger than we takes 
hold of them ; whether we will or no. But God docs 
not consider ua as accountable for such actions as these. 
And we should, and that not without reason, think it 
very hard, should he blame or punish us for them. 
For an honest and good man's pulse may beat as irre- 
gularly as the worst villain's in the world. Or his 
hands, in a convulsion, may strike those around him, 
in spite of all he can do to hold them still. Or one 
may be carried by force along with a gang of thieves, 
and be taken for one of them, though no man hates 
such company and actions as theirs, more heartily than 
he does. Such involuntary actions every one sees a 
man is not, and ought not to be accountable for. And 
the reason is, no bad inclination of ours, or want of a 
good one, is necessary in order to them. They are so 
free, as to be independent of us, and out of our power. 
If all our actions were like these ; no ways necesbdrily 
connected with our disposition, and choice, and teni« 
per of mind, we could not be accountable creatures, or 
the subjects of moral government. If a good tree 
could bring forth evil fruit, and a con upt tree good 
fruit ; if a good man, out of the good treasure of his 
heart, could bring forth evil things, and an evil man, out 
of the evil treasure, good things; the tree could never 
be known by its fruit. It could never be known by 
a man's actions, any thing what his l\evx\\. ^N^'e*, 'S^ x^*^ 
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if they were dealt with according to their works, the 
most upright and well disposed would be as liable to 
be punished ; and the most ill-natured and ill-disposed^ 
as likely to be rewarded, as the contrary. Whence all 
moral government must be at an end. 

Certgdnly, if we are justly accountable, rewardablo 
or punishable, for any actions ; if any actions are, or 
can be, properly our owny it must be such as are dic- 
tated by ourselves, and which cannot take place without 
our own consent. An inability^ therefore^ to act other- 
wise than agreeably to our own minds, is only an ina- 
bility to act otherwise than as free agents. And that 
necessity which arises from, or rather consists in, the 
temper and choice of the agent himself, and that which 
is against his choice and his very nature, are so far 
from coming to the san>e thing at last, that they are 
directly contrary one to the other, as to all the pur- 
poses of morality, freedom, accountableness, and de* 
sert of praise or blame, reward or punishment. 

And this is agreeable to the sense of all mankindi in 
all common cases. A man's heart being fully set in 
him to do evil, does not render his evil actions the less 
criminal, in the judgment of common sense, but the 
more so : nor does the strength of a virtuous disposi- 
tion render a good action the Icssy but the more amiablCf 
and worthy of praise. Does any one look upon the di- 
vine Being, as less excellent and glorious, for being so 
infinitely and unchangeably holy in his nature, that he 
** cannot be tempted with evil," or act otherwise than 
in the most holy and perfect manner ? Does any one 
look upon the devil as less sinful and to blame, because 
he is of such a devilish disposition, so full oj unreason- 
able spite and malice against God and man, as to be 
incapable of any thing b,ui ihe most horrid wickedness ? 
tAnd as to mankind : who is there th^t. does not make 
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a dilFefence between him that is incapuble of a base 
action, oi^iy by leason of the virtuousness of his tem- 
per, havring ail the natural talents requisite for the 
most consummate villainy : and him that is incapable 
of being the worst of villains, for no other reason than 
only because he does not know how ? Does any one 
think that only the want of a will to work, excuses a 
man from it, just as much as bodily infirmity does ? 
Or, do we any of us ever imagine, that the covetous 
miser who, with all his useless hoards, has no heart to 
give a penny to the poor, is for that reason equally ex- 
cusable from deeds of charily, as he who has nothing 
to give? 

We certainly always make a distinction betwixt 
want of natural abilides 1q do good, and the want of a 
heart; looking upon the one as a good excuse, the 
other as no excuse at all^ but rather as that in which all 
wickedness radically consists. A natural fool no one 
blames for acting like a fool. But " to liim that know- 
eth to dp good, and doth it not ; to him " it is sin," in 
the sense of all mankind, as well as in God's account. 
*' If there be first a willing mindy'* we always suppose 
it ought to be accepted according to that a man hath, 
and' not according to that he hath not.'* But the want 
of a willing mind, or not having a mind to do well, is 
universally considered as a crime, and not as an excuse. 
Nothing is more familiar to us, than to distinguish in 
this manner. Nor can any man of common sense help 
judging thus. 

Now tMs distinction is as applicable to the case be- 
fore us, as it is to any other case. Some may be una- 
ble to comply with the gospel, through the want of 
those powers of mind, or tJiose bodily organs, or those 
means of grace, without wh\c;Vi it i^ vKi^o^'s^^ Vck n^:^- 
derstand the character of CUtUl, ot Ocv^ ^ vj ^^ ^-A^-^- 
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tion through him. In either of which cases, the ina- 
bility is of the natural kind. Others may have all the 
outward means, and all the natural faculties, which are 
necessary in order to a right understanding of tfie gos- 
pel ; and yet, through the evil temper of their minds, 
they may be disposed to make light of all its proposals 
ind invitations, and to treat every thing relating to re- 
ligion and another world, with the utmost neglect and 
indifference. Or, if their fears of " the wrath to come," 
are by any means awakened, and they arc made with 
much solicitude to enquire " what they shall do to be 
saved," still they may be utterly disinclined to submit 
to the righteousness, or the grace of God, as revealed 
in the gospel. They may be still, ^' such children of 
the devil, aind enemies of all righteousness, as to be 
irreconcilably averse to all the right ways of the Lord." 
They may have " such an evil heart of unbelief, to de- 
part from the living God," as is absolutely inconsistent 
with consenting to the covenant of grace, or '* believ- 
ing to the saving of the soul." Now, when this is the 
case, the inability the sinner is under, is only of a moral 
nature. 

We may now pass on to the 
"" 2d. head, \iz. To show that all who are not the sub- 
jects of the special and effectual gi*ace of God, must 
certainly be unable, iii one or the other of these senses, 
to come to Christ, or comply with the gospel. 

Those, many of them at least, who dislike the dis- 
tinction now explained, and some who seem in a sort 
to admit of it, suppose all men have, and must have, 
every kind of ability tp do their duty, and to obtain sal- 
vation. But, I apprehend, it will be very easy to make 
appear, that this certainly is not the case. A variety 
of scripture arguments, and a multitude of texts, might 
be adduced /if re, were they needed. ^\\X W^\. all Vv^\^ 
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not, both the fore-mentioned kinds ot ability to comply 
with the gospel, either of themselves, or by the help 
of common grace, is as evident as any thing needs to 
be, merely from the fact, that many do not do it, but 
actually live and die in impenitence and unbelief. By 
common gmce is meant, that grace which is given to 
sinners in general, those that are not saved, as well as 
those that are. They who believe that all are in every 
sens6 able to work out their own salvation, thi'ough the 
gospel, would not be thought to frustrate the grace of 
God. They do not suppose sinners are able to do this 
of theriuelvea, but that some divine assistance, some 
working of God in them, both to will and to dd, is really 
necessary in the case. But then they suppose, all this 
needed grace, whatever it be, is given to sinners with- 
out exception: arid hereby they account for God*s 
commanding all men every where to repent and be- 
lieve the gospel. " 1 grant, indeed," says an ingenious 
Arminian writer,* "that by reason of original sin, we 
are utterly disabled for the performance of the condi- 
tion, without new grace from God. But I say then, 
that he gives such grace to all of u%, by which the per- 
formance of the condition is truly possible, and upon 
this ground he doth and may most righteously require 
it.*' Here by the way, it is worthy of particular re- 
mark, what notions many are obliged to entertain of 
divine grace, in order not to reflect upon the divine 
justice. To require fierfect hoUness of creatures so en- 
feebled and depraved as we are, they suppose would 
be evidently one of the most unreasonable things in the 
world. Therefore God has been graciously pleased to 
send his Son to obey and die in our room, that we 

* Dr. Stebbing, on the opera\ion o£ 0:1^ tfcvrv.^ 
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might not be " under the law, but under grace.'* But 
then the covenant of grace is not gracious enough to 
be entirely just ; because by reason of original sin, wb 
are utterly disabled for the performance of the condi- 
tion upon whicfi salvation is still suspended. Tt> re« 
medy the unreasonableness of this, new grace from 
God is required. Accordingly, "he giveth more grace** 
** He gives such grace to all of ua, whereby the per- 
formance of the condition is truly possible ; and upon 
this ground he doth and may most righteously require 
it !" Thus, not only the obedience and death of Cbristt 
but likewise all the grace of the Holy S{Hrit which is 
necessary to salvation, is found no more than barely 
sufRcient to screen the ways of God to men, from the 
just impuTation of unreasonableness and unrighteous^, 
ness!* It is certainly difficult to conceive, how any 
man, who really views things in this light, however 
much he may talk of free grace, can ever feel himself 
any more obligetl and indebted to God, than if he had 
only dealt with us in a righteous mamier from first to 
last, never requiring more of us than we were able to 
do, and so no occasion or room had been given for any 
grace in the affair. And yet this view of the matter is. 

* According to this representation of the matter, I desire it 
may be attentively considered, whether this, vrhich is caUed 
grace, does in any thing realfy differ from debt in the strictest 
sense ? If it would be an unrighteous thing in God, to require 
a compliance with the gospel, without bestowiug all that grace 
^hich is necessary in order to a compliance ; tlien since he 
does indeed require such a coinfilianct, would it net be an un« 
righteous thing in him to withhold such grace ? Hence (things 
being circumstanced as they are) this grace which all are 
made partakers of, is no more than what all may claim as their 
just dtte. And therefore, does not the whole come to this at 
Jast, that this common grace, which is so much contended for. 
Is Dot common grace, but, comtiwn debt ? 
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reafif ts friendly to the grace of God^ as any conceir- 
able one which proceeds upon the principle that no- 
thing more can be jusUy required of us, than W€ have 
a moral as well as natural power to do. 

But what I had more especially in new here, was 
to enquire how it comes to pass that any in &ct do not 
embrace the gospel, if that grace is given to every 
one which is sufficient in all respects to enable him to 
do it. If we want . the fiBu:ultie8 of body or mind, or 
the opportunity and means, which are necessary in 
order to obtain the knowledge of the truth, those dif« 
ficulties must be removed ; and if we want a lieart to 
take paiqs to know the truth, or to love and embrace it 
when discovered, that difficulty also must be removed, 
or else we are not, in every sense, enabled. It is not) 
in all respects, truly possible that a sinner should 
come to Christ, till every thing thai is inconsistent 
with his coming is removed out «f the way. It is truly 
impossible that any one should cordially.embrace the 
gospel, so long as he has not such a heart in him ; 
though it would be impossible in a very different 
' sense, if he had nut external light, or natural powers 
sufficient. And now, if God gave that grace to all of 
us, whereby we were enabled in both these senses to 
comply with the gospel, the infigillible consequence 
would be, that we should all of us actuaity do it. To 
say that a man has both natursd and moral ability to do -^ 
a thing, is the same as to say that nothing in nature is 
wanting in order to his doing it, but only his own good 
will, nor that neither. Or, that he both could do it if 
he would, and is sufficiently wilting to do it. And 
whenever this happens to be the case, I believe, it is 
not very likely, the thing will after all not be done. If 
in the instance before us it is reaU^ tVwv.^ \ \l ivNsrvVi^^ 
not only could come to .Christ \i \\\&i \n wi\6.^ \snx\. >iwt^ 
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have likewise all that willingness of mind, which 19 
necessary in order to their actually coming, what iiv 
the universe can ever be assigned as the reason why in 
fact they do not come I This must certainly be an 
event, absolutely without any cause. 

The truth is, when people puzzle themselves upon 
this subject, and insist, we are not accountable, and 
cannot be blamed, any further than we have a moral 
as well as a natural power to do otherwise than we do, 
what their minds run upon is only natural power after 
all. They may say they know what we mean by moral 
power, viz. that disposition to do a thing which is ne« 
cessary towards our doing it ; and they mean the same* 
But however, when they, get into the dispute, they get 
bewildered, and lose sight of the disjinction. They 
do not suppose an impenitent sinner, going oh still In 
his trespasses, has a fircBentj actual disposition, and a 
sufficiently strong one, to hearken to, and obey the 
gospel. But something like this seems to be in the 
bottom of their minds, viz. that he must be able to be 
disposed ; or he must have such a disposition as would 
be sufficient, if he was disposed to make a good use *' 
of it. Now this is only to use tlie word disfioaition 
improperly, and to conceive it to be a mere natural 
power ; a price in our hands which may be used well 
or ill, and which will turn to our benefit or condemna* 
tion, accordingly as we are disposed to improve it. 
The disposition they think of, is not in the least de- 
gree virtuous, nor any ways necessarily connected 
with virtuous conduct. Bui it may lie still, or go 
wrong> and will do so, unless a man is disposed, and 
exerts himself, to make it act and keep it right. The 
sinner is not helped out of his difficulty in the least> 
by having such a disposition as this. Yea, should we 
g^o further and say, the iiDpeuiteut amti^t vm^VvX \w^^ ^ 
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heart to embrace the gospel, if he would take proper 
pains in order to do it ; and he might do this if he was 
so disposed ; and he might be so disposed if he would 
try ; and he could try if he had a mind for it. Yet, if 
after all, he has not a mind to try, to be disposed, to 
take any proper pains, to get a heart, to embrace 
the gospel, or do any thing that is good ; he is still in 
as bad a situation as any body supposes him to be in* 
There is no more hope of his coming to good so 
long as this is the case with him, no more possibility 
of it ; nor do we say any thing more in his favour, 
than if we had only said as the scripture does of the 
fool, <^ that there is a price in his hand to get wisdom, 
" but he has no heart to it." Pushing the sinner's 
moral depravity and impotence back in this manner, 
may get it out of sight of those who cannot see above 
two or three steps, but this is all the good it can do. 
There is still a defect in him somewhere ; aiid such a 
one as will prove his everlasting ruin, unless removed , 
by such grace as be has never yet experienced. 

It must for ever hold true and certain, that if sinners 
<io not come to Christ, it is either because they could • 
not if they would ; or else because, on the whole, they 
are not willing. And if, in the room of coming to 
Christ, we should substitute some lower and prelimi- 
nary condition of grace' and salvation, it would be just 
the same case. Suppose it were using means, pray- 
ing and seeking in the most engaged manner the un- 
regenerate sometimes do ; all do not come up to this ; 
and the reason certainly is, they are under a natural or 
else a moral inability of doing it. Either they could 
not seek in this manner, if they would, or else they 
are not inclined to do it, but on the contrary are dis- 
posed to employ their time and thou^Kvs ^\iW3\ ^>^n&'^ 
things. So that bringing do^vu the cou^iiSiaaSk^'^^^ 
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gospel lower, in consideration of the depravity of roen ; 
or supposing common graces whereby all are enabled 
to come up higher than they could of themselves, ro* 
moves no difficulties, at least nut those designed to be 
removed, unless the way of life is supposed to be level 
to the inclit>ations of all men ; or that all are, in fac^ 
made wiliing, and are actually saved. 

On the whole, I think the firinciple^ that God can in 
justice require of his creatures, only what he gives 
them a morale as well as natural power to do, must be 
given up. Otherwise we are reduced to a necessity of 
supposing all the blarney if any are lost, tnust lie en- 
tirely on God, and not on them. And as to those who 
arc saved, they can have nothing to say in his praise, 
but only that he has been barely just to them. That 
having given his Son to obey and die, to deliver theni 
from his law, which was an infinitely unreasonable one, 
for ^llen creatures to be under ; and having given his 
Spirit to enable them to come up to the otherwise im- 
possible terms of the gospel, he has on the whole, dealt 
not unrighteously by them. If, therefore, we think, 
there is any way to vindicate the righteousness of God 
in the' damnation of any; or that any thing can fairly 
be said to the praise of the glory of his grace, in the 
salvation of them that are saved, we must suppose he 
is not obliged in justice to give all men both those 
kinds of ability that have been spoken of. And if we 
believe that any, in fact, do not obtain salvation, we 
must conclude they are not in both these senses, ena- 
bled to obtain it. Which was all I undertook to prove 
under the second head. The 

3d, Thing proposed was, to consider the moral ina- 
bility of sinners in this matter* 

There is not so much need of labouring to confirm 
t/usj that ujiregenerate dnners laav^ wo\. svic\v ^ V^^xi 



ia thjeni) 99 is necessaiy in order to a coroplianee widi 
the gospel ; because proving Ihe preceding and snbse* 
quent propositioB) will infer the truth of this, if there 
is certainljT an incapacity either of the natural or moral 
kind} as has now been shown ; and if there is certainly 
no natural incapacity^ as I am to make appear under 
the next head ; then eertalhly there must be a moral 
one. Besides, I have time to treat this head but very 
concisely^ considering the importance of it. 

It may be proper to be observed here, that the disin- 
clination of sinners, as to some things which are pre* 
requisite to a compliance with the gospel, is different 
in different persons. Though even this difference, I 
suppose, is owing to divine grace, or to God's doing 
more for one than for another. In^the ofienly vicious 
and immoral sinner, there is a prevailing inclination to 
persist in his dissolute and immoral practices. Apd 
there is reason to conclude, that none of this character 
would ever reform, and that all would 6e of this char- 
acter, if left to their own heart's lusts, without any di- 
vine restraints. 

In secure and imanvakened sinners, there is no dispo- 
sition to attend to the concerns of their souls, and seri- 
ously consider the state they are in, or to make any 
solicitous enquiiy about the way of salvation. They 
<^ make light of these things, and go their way, one to 
his farm and another to his merchandize.'* And such 
is their attachment to the vanities of time, and their 
aversion to attend to the things of another world, that 
tliere is no reason to think, any one of this character, 
would ever become serious, thoughtful, and engaged 
about his eternal wellrbeing, if left entirely to himself. 

In the awakened sinner, though earnest in bis en- 
quiries, there is still an utter want of an honest o^^^^ 
Aess ol mind^ to admit a conviction ot x\x^ \.\>i\!c\. ^^^^ 
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that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh he to 
the light, lest his deeds should be reproved." . He 
whose ^< inward parts are very wickedness/* will always 
hate to see, and, if he can possibly help it, never will 
believe what he really is. Hence awakened sinners' 
very often, never do, and if left to themselves none of 
them ever would, <<know the plague of their own 
hearts." Wliile they think they are doing all in theirs 
power to increase their convictions, they are all the 
while inwardly striving with all their might, against 
conviction, and trying to find some plausible ground to 
think weU of themselves, and to establish a righteous- 
ness of their own. Nor will they ever be sensible how 
'' deceitful and desperately wicked" their hearts are^ 
and how hopeless their case is, in themselves, till a con* 
viction of it is forced upon them by the most overbear- 
ing and irresitstible evidence. 

And even in the convinced sinner, whose mouth is 
most effectually stopped, who is forced to see that sin 
is alive and has full dominion over him, and that he is 
indeed dead ; in him who has the fullest conviction of 
every necessary truth, that ever any unrenewed sinner 
had ; there is still, if nothing farther is done for him, 
no disposition heartily to approve of the law, or com- 
ply with the gospel ; no disposition to repent truly of 
any of his transgressions, or to receive ^d be depend- 
ent on Christ alone for pardon and salvation ; no genu- 
ine desire to be saved from «m, or to be saved from 
wrath in that way, in which God's justice can be vin- 
dicated, or his grace exalted. But after all his convic- 
tions, there remains still in his heart, a most fixed, in- 
veterate, and unconquerable opposition to all these 
thinij;s. Nor will he ever be cordially reconciled to 
God, by the mere force of truth in his conscience, any 
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tnore than the wicked will be at the day of judgment, 
or the damned in hell. 

That no light, or conviction of the understanding, 
which the natural man is capable of receiving, can be 
sufficient to draw, or drive him into a true compliance 
with the gospel, is very evident from what is said con- 
cerning the necessity of regeneration. When Nico- 
demus came to Christ, wanting information about the 
way of life, our Saviour soon let him know that mere 
instruction, even by a teacher come from God, was not 
all that was wanted. Ye^i that a man could receive no 
instruction about the kingdom of heaven, to any saving 
purpose, unless something else was done for him first. 
See John iii. 3. '" Jesus answered and said unto him, 
verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be boi*n 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." And 
again, to explain the matter farther, ver. 5. " Except a 
man be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God." The necessity of such a change as 
is meant by being born again, or born of the Spirit, 
turns upon the truth of man's being by nature, under 
a total moral depravity. Accordingly, our Saviour 
imme'diately adds, '' That which is born of the flesh, 
is flesh ; and that which is born of the Sjnrit, is spirit." 
That is, a man has nothing truly spiritual or holy in him 
by the first biith ; but every thing of tliis kind coujcs 
by the renewing of the Holy Ghost. Agreeably to 
this, the spostle Paul says, Rom. vii, 18« '< I know 
that in me (that is, in my flesh ; in my nature as far as 
it is unrenewed, and as it was by the first birth) there 
dwelleth no good thing." And in Romans viii. Iicsaysj 
" The carnal mind," the mind wc have as born of the 
flesh, « is enmity against God ; fur it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be." He add?»^ ^^ "^^ 
then, they that ai'e in the flef>h canuoV \)\^^^^ ^vi^ir 
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This is the reason we muat be bom again. If there 
was any thing spiritual in us, as born of the flesh, there 
would be no necessity for this second birth. If we 
were not by nature dead in trespasses and sins> there 
would be no occasion for our being quickened^ by di« 
vine power and grace. If sinners were at ail inclined 
to that which is good, they would not need to be created 
unto good works. If a man had not wholly lost the 
divine likeness, there would be no need of being cfeat" 
ed again ^' after God, in righteousness and true holi- 
ness." If the " heart of the sons of men" was not alto- 
gether depraved, to the very bottom of it, there would 
be no necessity of <^ the old heart's being taken awzyy 
and a new one given." If men's alienation of -affection 
from God, did notarise from unlikeneaa to him, but only 
from ignorance and misapprehension about him, no 
change of nature would be at all necessary. Mere 
light in the head, mere conviction of the understand- 
ing, would then produce a cordial reconciliation. Yea, 
if a man has any degree of righteousness and true ho- 
liness, nothing but convictions can be wanting in order 
to his complying with the covenant of grace, and enter- 
ing into the kingdom of God. He would no sooner be 
convinced of the holiness and righteousness of God, 
but he would feel his heart drawn forth in love to him. 
He would no sooner be convinced that the law was 
holy, just, and good, but he would be pleased with it, 
and loathe himself for all his transgressions of it. He 
would 'no sooner be convinced of the unparalleled 
zeal which Chirst hath shewn in the cause of righte- 
ousness, and how he has magnified the law and made 
it honourable, but he would be charmed with him, and 
see him to be ^< the chiefest among ten thousand and 
akogetber lovely." He would no' sooner be convinced 
of the holy tendency of cdV Vi^ docXxki^^ ^tkd all his 
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laws, but he would cordially embrace and cheerfully 
obey them. He would no sooner understand that his 
design was to save his people from their sins, but he 
would receive him, with all joy and thankfulness, as 
his Saviour and Lord. 

But, if the hearts of men are totally depraved, en- 
tirely destitute of righteousness and true holiness, the 
case will be quite otherwise. A holy God, a holy law, 
a holy Saviour, a holy gospel, will not surely, then ap- 
pear lovely in their eyes, but the contrary. Nor will a 
clearer understanding and conviction of what they 
really are, excite complacency and satisfaction in them, 
but the greater aversion and dread. They cannot, in 
that case, be cordially united to Christ, until /tie charac- 
ter or theirs is essentially changed. Tliey cannot be 
drawn to him, unless by force, and against their wills, 
till either he ceases to be what he is, or they are made 
new creatures. For " an unjust man is an abomination 
to the just ; and he that is upright in the way is an abo- 
mination to the wicked." And, " what fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? And what 
communion hath light with darkness ? And what con- 
cord hath Christ with belial ?" 

Can a man whose heart is wholly corrupt, and un- 
holy, choose the holy Jesus for his Lord and Saviour, 
and cordially embrace the pure and holy doctrines and 
precepts of the gospel ? Can one who is really and at 
heart, wholly in love with the service of satan, enlist, 
with any sincerity, into the service of Christ, all whose 
work and business is, " to destroy the works of the 
devil ?" Can one who is all the while " an enemy in 
his mind to God," yea, wliose " mind is enmity itself 
against God," be delighted with the character and 
ways of his well-beloved Son, who Is \.Vv^ ^^ \i\vgcvV\ieaJ5. 
£)f the Father's glory ^ and the ver^ vavo^^ liS. \\\^^^^- 
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son V Can one who is not subject to the law of God^ 
neither indeed can be, voluntarify submit to the Me- 
diator, or cordially acquiesce in his conduct in being 
obedient even unto death, to condemn sin and do ho 
our to the divine law ? Can anyone who is ancnemv 
to all righteousness, be pleased with Christ in this 
view of his character, pleased with him " for hb 
righteousness sake," 9nd for the zeal he has shewn 
to " magnify the law and make it honourable ?'* 

This is the reason the Father is well pleased in him 
as Mediator. And " ajl that come unto God by him,** 
must be pleased with him in this view also. There 
can be no true reconcilation between God and man, 
unless both parlies acquiesce in, and are suited with 
what the Mediator has done, and that considered in 
the same point of light. God is well pleased, indeed, 
with the love Christ has shewn for lost men. For the 
Father was always as benevolently disposed towards 
this fallen world, as the Son was. But yet had he not 
as Mediator, shewn a proper regard to truth and 
righteoflfeness ; had he not " condemned the sin ©f 
men," and '< given unto God the glory that was due 
unto his name," the holy governor of the world could 
not have acquiesced in his mediation. " The Lord 
was well pleased for his righteousness sake," An4 
if wc are not pleased with him in this view, but merely 
for the sake of his kindness and love to men, we do 
not come into his plan of reconciliation and peace.* 

• If that view of the amtableness of Christ, and that weU- 
plea&edness with his mediation, -which is implied in a com- 
pliance with the gospel, had nothing more in it than only see- 
ing it to be a beautiful thing in him to feel so much interested 
in our welfare, and willing to do and suffer so much to save 
us from misery and ruin ; then indeed no change of nature iu 
the most depraved creature would be necessary in order to it. 
We may be as wholly selfish sovd regw<3iV.es» oi Qo^'^ ^^y^ 
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To conclude this head, and the present^ discourse. 
If the moral depravity of unregenerate sinners was 
fully understood, it must undoubtedly appear that this 

alone is sufi&cient to account for all that is said in the 

I 

as »ny sinner ever was, and 3'et be g^atly charmed witU tlie 
meditation of Christ, viewed only in the favourable aspect it 
has upon our interest. And^ undoubtedly, thousands have 
been fatally deceived in this manner ; taking this for a disco- 
very of " the glory of God in the face of Jesus Chrigt,** and 
the effects of it for conversion and sanctification. For such a 
view of Christ and of God through him, will, under certain 
circumstances, produce a sort of repentance, love and obedi- 
ence, in one who 'was, and continues to be, entii*ely void of 
real holiness. Let a sinner only have an impressive sense of 
the dreadfulness of damnation, and of his danger of it, and in 
the midst of this have the love of Christ, and what he has 
done and suffered for sinners, come suddenly into his mind, 
in a manner that makes him believe^ or at least strongly hope» 
he is one of the happy number for whom Christ laid down his 
life ; and is it possible but that he should be filled with com« 
fort and joy, and have his affections greatly drawn forth to* 
wards such a kind and almighty Saviour? And when ha 
comes now to view God in Christ, as his reconciled God and 
fatlier, he will naturally feel quite otherwise affected tovrards 
liim too. When he believes God has loved him with an eveN 
lasting love, and elected him from eternity to be a vessel of 
mercy and an heir of glory ; his enmity against him will here- 
upon naturally subside : he will naturally be ashamed and 
grieved that he has had such unworthy thoughts of him, and 
has behaved so unsuitably towards him. And such an appre- 
hension of his new state, and of God's great goodness, may 
produce a lasting alteration in his life. He may be very zea- 
lous iti religion ; and possibly very regular in his morals like- 
wise. Here then is faith, repentance, love, and new obedi- 
ence, without the least occasion for any conformity to God in 
true holiness from first to last. Such things as these are the 
natural growth of the human heart, under such rain and sun- 

C 2 
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scripture concerning tlicir inaoility, and to make the 
grace of the Holy Ghost as necessary as that makes 
it. If they have ^^ an evil heart of unbelief," wholly 
inclined ^ to depart from the living God,'* such a 

shine. There is no need of any alteration in the soil, or of 
any foreign seed sown in it. 

This may be more clearly conceived by the help of a simUi' 
tilde. Let us then suppose a king that is strictly juBt in his 
administration, forbidding on very severe penalties all unright- 
eousness among his subjects^ and very thorough in seeing 
justice executed on all offenders. A number of his subjects, 
who are viciously incUned, are uneasy under such restraints, 
and grow disafi'ccted to their sovereign, and at length form a 
conspiracy to dethrone him. But before they are quite ripe 
for executing it, their plot is happily discovered. They are 
taken and brought to judgment j found guilty, and condemned 
to die. Their hatred against their prince is hereby greatly 
increased. One of them, however, is exceedingly dejected 
in spirit, at the thoughts of his approaching execution. For 
some time he remains in prison with the rest, in fearful ex- 
pectation that every day may be lus last. But in the midst of 
his greatest anxiety, a messenger at last arrives witli a gra- 
cious pardon. He is delivered from prison and from death. 
Yea, his offended sovereign has set his heart so peculiarly 
upon him, that, instead of having him executed witli his fellow 
criminals, he is determined to make him a particular favourite 
at court, and raise him to honour and wealth, far exceeding 
])is former condition before he became a rebel and a traitor* 
How great the surprize ! How insupportable the j(ty, upon 
hearing all this ! The wretch's enmity and hatred is quite 
overcome. Especially if he now understands that the king 
liad always aparticulai* kindness for lutny and never designed 
any penal laws should be executed upon him, let him dp what 
he would. He is filled with the most admiring sentiments of 
his injured gracious sovereign, and loves him above all men 
in the world. But hardly dares look up to him, he is so 
ashamed of his former temper towards him, and the black de- 
sign he had meditated against his crown and life. All this 
docj not suppose any alteration in ti\e tebtYs t^^ cX^^iXWiVi^. 
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heart will effectually and tor ever ^> turn tiiem aside, «o 
that they cannot deliver their soul." Nor would better 
natural abilities than they have, be of the least service 
to them. If ever they come to good, it must be by 

An this may be, and undoubtedly will be, though his vicious 
diaposition, which first gave rise to his disaffection to his 
prince, stiii remains in its full strength. There is no need of 
his becoming a new man, a friend to righteousness and an 
enemy to iniquity, in order to his becoming in this manner, a 
-warm friend to his royal patron and benefactor, considered 
merely as such. He may be so all his days ; may be one of 
the foremost in his commendation, at least in eztolUng the 
great things he has done for him ; and he ntay behave excel- 
lently well when under the king's eye, or when he expects he 
will hear of it, with a view to please him, and yet be at heart 
as unrighteous a creature as ever he was, even to his dying 
day. 

Now such a kind of reconciliation to God will naturally 
take place in a sinner if he is only effectually terrified with 
the thoughts of ** dwelling with devouring fire, and inhabit- 
ing everlasting burnings ;" and then gets a hope of God's 
love. There is no need of being born ag^in, nor ever having 
any thing of the moral likeness of God, in order to it YeSy 
there is no need of conviction in order to such a conversion as 
this. I mean a conviction of the equitableness and moral fit- 
ness of the divine administration. Light, concerning the ho- 
liness and justice, wisdom, or general goodness of God, is not 
what produces such a change as this ; nor is it any way ne- 
cessary in order to it. Accordingly persons of this kind of 
piety have commonly no great concern to know what God is 
in himself, but only what he is to them. They have no notion 
of entering much into the nature and ends of his law, or of 
the gospel, and seeing into the divine character and glory as 
thereby exhibited. These are matters of empty speculation 
with them ; things which vital piety hath nothing to do with. 
They know as much about God's general character.; as mucli - 
about the tilings the Psalmist prayed that his eyes might be 
opened to behold ; as much about ** the thinga iKe. Mv^'tV&^'i- 
sire to look into** as ever they expec\ w ii^^M^x.'^'^^^^* 
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strength that is under a better direction than their's is. 
Greatness of capacity has not the least tendency to 
produce goodnessy in ctoc who is altogether destitute 
of it Sinners of the most exalted genius and strength 

These may perhaps^ not improperly be denominated Anti- 
nomians ; though they are divided into a variety of sects, and 
contending parties upon particular questions, about the faith 
-which is not founded in holiness, but whicb is the foundation 
of every thing. 

Some* strenuously insist, that no faith can administer hope 
and comfort enough to make men truly good, short of " a full 
persuasion and confidence of our own salvation." Or, a beings 
woU satisfied " of our reconciliation with God, and of our 
future enjoyment of everlasting, heavenly happiness." To get 
this persuasion is the grand secret, or *' mystery of sanctifica- 
tion." To give this persuasion without any evidence of ita 
truth, and even while it is supposed to be in fact not true, ia 
the gpreai work of the Holy Ghost, begetting '* an inclination 
and propensity of heart to the practice of holiness/' Othersf 
not so fond of mystery, or not so well understanding *' the 
way of manufacturing truth without evidence," and of roak* 
ing a falshood true by the pains taken to believe it ; choose ra- 
ther to suppose "the simple truth," or general report of the 
gospel, beat effectually into a man's head, when " he is tho« 
rougphly pinched with the impossibility of hope on every other 
side, will g^tre such a refreshment to his mind,*' as will do the 
whole work. That '* many in all ages, only on hearing this, 
have become quite ashamed of their former rebellion, have 
been led to love their sovereign, and do those things which, 
are well pleasing in his sight ; and accordingly have known 
what it was to stand in his presence, and have their joy made 
full in beholding the light of his countenance'" The faith 
that does all this, they would have to be a bare persuasion or 
conviction in the understanding of what is called the truth ; 
leaving the heart to take care of itself. This, we are told* 
some call the Jai^ of devils. But £hat, ** however keen the 
intended reproach be, it can have weight with none but stich 

• Cudvjorthf Cfc, \. Sandeman,. &c. 
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of mindy are certainly no more able to make them- 
selves new creatures than the very weakest are. And 
the reason of this is as obvious as the fact is certain ; 
viz. because whatever strength any one has< he always 
lays it out according to his own heart, and not contrary 
to it. Consequently all the strength of men and an- 
gels, yea, even Omnipotence itself, if the sinner had 
the direction of it, would never make him good. Could 

as are swayed by sound instead of sense. For, accordiag to 
the scripture^ the same truth which saves Christ's people^ 
torments the devils. So we find tliem saylag, what have we 
to do with thee, Jesus, thou son of God ? Art thou come 
hither to torment us before the time ? They believe, they 
hate^ and yet they tremble at that truth which Christ's people 
believe, love, and find salvation in.*' The difference then, in 
the affections excited by a belief of the gospel, in the minds 
of true believers and devils, arises entirely from the different 
circumstances they are under, and not from any difference in 
their tempers. The devils hate to be tormented, and Christ's 
people love to be treated kindly and made happy. So the 
same belief of the same truth, which excites the hatred and 
horror of the former, fills the latter with joy and love. This 
difference is not hard to discern; and is naturally enough ac- 
counted for. But how any one who is not swayed by sound 
instead of sense, should think of making more of tbia than only 
a circumstantial difference, is not so easy to be conceived. A 
bare change of place and external treatment would makede-^ 
vils of such converts ; and such converts of devils in a momient. 
They being after all, essentially, exactly alike. 

This way of effecting all the alteration wanted in wicked 
men, merely by notions in the head, however firmly credited, 
and whether ti ue or false, whether called an appropriating 
faith, or a simple belief, or by whatever other name, must for 
ever leave a chang^e of nature quite out of the question. In- 
deed, it evidently proceeds on the supposition, that there is 
really fio difference between saints and sinners, angels and de- 
vils, only they are treated differently, or some do uotxisadftt* : 
Stand ihlngB so well as others. 
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he have divine power at his service, according to his 
utmost wish, it would not be to change his heart, but 
to enable him to act it without control. If, therefbrey 
sinners only knew what hearts they have, this alone 
would bring them to despair of help from themselves* 
let their natural powers be ever so good, and make 
them see thai; if ever they are saved it will be no 
thanks to them*. 

Sinners inwardly imagine, that if they were only 
dealt fairly with, they should do well enough. If they 
perish, they think it will be owing to the fatal influ* 
ence of some dark decree, or to God's requiring more 
of them than they can possibly do, let them exert 
themselves ever so faithfully. But he that imagines 
thus, knows not " the plague of his own heart." " He . 
that trusteth in his own heartyA^ a fool." 

/A 

* Should we even suppose a self-determining power in the 
-will, those who are dead in sin would not be able to help 
tl)g|nselves by it. For who is there to put such a power into 
action the right way ■? They will not do it And a self-deter- 
mined determination^ contrary to a man's heart, were such % 
thing possible, would be no more thanks to him, than the hav- 
ing his heart changed by divine power. It can never be hf 
their own power or holiness, that they are first determined 
to that which is good, when, by the supposition, they home n^ 
bolindto, and aU their power is employed in opposition to it« 
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SERMON II. 

The natural Ability of Men to understand 
and embrace the Gospel considered; and 
*the Subject applied. 

JOHN vi, 44. 

.JVo man can come to mcy except the Father which hath 

^ent mcy draw him, 

JL H £ general observation raised from these words, 
was to this effect. 

That no man is able to comply with the gospel of 
Christ, without the effectual grace of God. 

A principod thing I had in view was to clear this 
doctrine of the common objection in men's minds 
against it, as if it repfesented the Most High, as be- 
ing insincere and unrighteous in his dealings with sin- 
ners. Offering them salvation on terms he knows 
they cannot comply with ; and then condemning and 
punishing them for their non-compliance with such 
impossible -conditions. Accordingly I undertook, in 
the first place, to explain and Ulustrate a distinction 
of two kinds of inability ; and to shew that men are, 
not unfrequently, both in common speech, and in 
the holy scripture, said to be incapable of actions to 
which they have an aversion, or which they have tvcil^w 
inclination to pevform, as well as ol \X\vw^ Hi\vvOtw^«^ 
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could not do, if they were so disposed. As likewise^ 
that there is a real occasion for using this and the like 
expressions in such a manner. There being, indeed} 
an abbolute impossibility of a man's acting otherwise 
than agreeably to his own heart, as well as there is of 
his doing things which exceed his natural strength.* 

JSecondly ; I endeavoured to shew, that sinners, 
while they actually neglect the great salvation, are cer- 
tainly unable, in one or other of these senses, to em- 
brace it. That so long as they do not come to Christ, 
it must be true that they want, either such natural 
ability, or else such an heart as is necessary in order 
to their coming to him. 

Thirdly ; I considered the moral depravity of sin- 
ners ; shewing that they have such an evil heart to de- 
part from the living God, that until their natures are 
changed it is impossible they should come to Christ, 
or choose him and his salvation. 

We come now, to the 

4th and last head proposed ; viz. To prove that sin- 
ners labour under no other impossibility of complying 
with the gospel, but only what arises fro A their rf/«n- 
clination to it ; or from the badness of their hearts. 

I do not mean, however, nor would I be understood 
here, to assert this of every individual of the human 
race. There are undoubtedly great multitudes in the 
world, who are at present, not under external advanta- 
ges to obtain that knowledge of God, and of the way of 
salvation through Jesus Chi-ist, which is absolutely ne» 
cessary in order to the exercise of faith in him. There 
are some who were born in heathenism, and never en- 
jo yed the light of 4jivine revelation ; there are others 
who have not the use of natural reason ; and there are 
others who have not, nor ever had, the sense of hear- 
hig, J am not now speaking cotvcemvft^ \.V\o^^ Hilvo 
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are tinder these and such like circumstances. What 
1 here undertake to evince, is only, that persons who 
have ordinary intellectual powers, and bodily senses^ 
and are arrived to years of discretion, and live under 
the light of the gospel, labour under no natural ina^ 
ahilty to obtain salvation : But that if they cannot com- 
ply with the revealed way of life, it must be owing en- 
tirely to their disinclination to it, or to the badness of 
their hearts. 

There are multitudes that evidently do not view the 
tnatter in thi3 light. It is needful therefore that this 
point be laboured a little particularly. 

1st Argument I shall make use of for the confirma- 
tion of it is, that it is not God's way to require natural 
impossibilities of any of his creatures ; and to con- 
demn them for not doing what they could not do if they 
would. 

God contmands none of us to fly above the clouds, 
or to overturn the mountains by the roots ; or to do 
any such kind of impossibilities. Yea, we are parti- 
cularly told in his word, that "if there be first a wil- 
ling mind, it is accepted according to that a man hath, . 
and not according to that he hath not." If a man has 
but little estate, it is not expected or required that he 
should give away a great deal to pious or charitable uses. 
If a poor widow casts in two mites, when it is all she has, 
it is as well accepted as if it were tnvo millions. If a 
man has never so little strength of body or of mind, a 
willing exertion and good improvement of that little is 
all that is required of him. This is exceedingly cvi* 
dent from those summaries of the whole law, which 
we have both in the old testament and in the new.— • 
Moses says, Deut. x. 12. ** And now, Israel, what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thec^ bwVVCi ^^"^\ ^-^ 
LojyJ tby God, to walk in all hw wa^s^ ^xv^ \ft\si\^>N«cv^ 
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and to serve the Lord thy God, with all thy hearty and 
with all thy soul ?" And our Saviour, in answer to the 
question of the scribe, <' which is the great command- 
ment in the law ?" says, Mall. xxii. 37 — 40, and Mark 
xii. 30. « Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind} and 
with all thy strength. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And the second is like unto it* Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets.'* 

It is evident from these passages, that the whole, 
law, in the highest perfection of it, is level to some 
kind of capacity which men still have in the present 
fallen state. We are not to suppose, indeed, it is 
their moral capacity ; or that all the Lord our God ren 
quires of us, is only to love and fear and serve him, as 
much as we are disposed to do. This would be no law 
at all. It would be a dispensation from all law ; a lib- 
erty for every one to walk in the way of his own hearti 
and treat the Deity just as his inclination leads him.— - 
We are not -to suppose a perfect law can come down 
any lower, than to require a perfect heart, and a per- 
fectly good improvement of all the talents and strength 
we have. And it is evident, neither Moses nor our 
Saviour understood the divine law as requiring more 
than this. To love and serve God with all the heart» 
soul, mind and strength, cannot mean more than to 
the utmost extent of our natural abilities, be they 
greater or less. Some men are not capable of so high a 
degree of love to God as others, though they are equal- 
ly upright and well disposed ; because their mental 
powers are not so great ; or their advantages to get 
the knowledge of God have not been so good. In like 
manner some cannot do so much for God, for want of 
oppQrtvnitff &c. Now all prober ^Wow^xvc^s ^te made 
Ja the divine law for tlungs ol iViia n^Xxwe. tVv^iRw^ 
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any one has of intellectual or bodily strength, or out- 
ward advantages, the more is required of him ; and 
the less any one has of these, the less is required. As 
to loving our neighbour as ourselves ; this is undoubt- 
edly equally in the power of the weak and of the 
strong, of him that is capable of higher and lower de- 
grees of affection, provided he is equally upright, dis- 
interested and impartial. 

On the whole, I think it is exceedingly plahi and evi- 
dent, thatGod,in his holy and righteous law, requires no 
impossibilities of any of us,but what become so by reason 
of our present evil temper of mind, and unwillingness 
to exert the natural strength we have in the manner we 
ought. And now, if we have natural powers sufficient 
for understanding and doing our whole duty ; and no- 
thing hinders any of us from coming up to all that sin* 
less perfection, which is required in God*s perfect law, 
but only our own wicked hearts ; I conclude few will 
think anything else hinders sinners of ordinary capa- 
city, who enjoy the outward means of grace, from re- * 
penting and complying with the gospel. 

3d Arg. That sinners, who enjoy the external light 
of the gospel, are not under a natural impossibility of 
complying with, and obeying it, may be drawn from 
what the scriptures plainly teach, and what is general- 
ly believed, concerning the great difference that will 
be made betwixt such sinners, and those who never 
heard of a Saviour, as to their final condemnation and 
punishment. 

Our Saviour let those cities, where he had chiefly 
preached and wrought his miracles, know that their 
final doom would be much the heavier for it ; and that it 
would be more tolerable for even Sodom and Gomorrah, 
in the day of judgment, than for lherc\. ^vsXSJkss.^'^jw^ 
what is commonly said about tVie ^v^^\. ^vS!lV ^'i ^^- 
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pel sinners above others, surely supposes that thete is. 
some difference between them and the heathen^ as to 
a possibility of thejr understanding the way of lifby and 
obtaining salvation. It supposes the former have a 
real price in their hands which the latter have not. But 
if the gospel sumer is under a natural inability to re« ^ 
pent and believe in Christ, an inability arising from a07 
thing else besides his own heart, this could not surely 
be the case. Why should one who is, and always has 
been, so weak or disordered in his intellect, as to be 
incapable of untie rsianding the gospel, be thought a 
greater sinner for living in a chiistian land ? We do 
not think this i» the case as to ideots, or quite dellrioua 
persons. We do not think they will have more to 
answer for than titc heathen will. But if we believe a 
natural impossibility is required of men in this case, 
because their natural capacity was impaired or lost by 
the fall, then for the same reason we might expect^ 
that the heathen who never heard of the gospel, and 
natural fools who can understand nothing about it, 
would be punished for not embracing it, as much as 
any. For they would not have been under those dis- 
advantages had it not been for the apostacy. 

Sd Arg. It is expressly attributed in scripture, to 
the evil hearts of men, as the sole cause of impenitence 
and unbelief under the gospel. 

And it ought to be particularly observed, that this is 
done with professed design to set aside the plea of ig- 
norance which sinners are so exceedingly apt to harp 
upon ; and to let them see that they are without excuse^ 
" This is the condemnation," our Saviour says, " that 
light is come into the world; and men have loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil.** In another place he says,*" ifve were blind ye 
kadnothad &in ; but now ye say Nve se«^ \.\\^t^l<c«fe '^wxx 
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am remalneth/' And ag£un, <<if I had not done among 
them the works which none other man did) they had 
not had sin : but now have they both seen and hated 
both me and my Father. Now they have no cloke for 
their sin." That is, if they had not had those powers 
of mind, or those means of conviction that were neces- 
sary, it is true they would not have been to blame, it 
would have been no ^n in them, not to have believed 
in and received me as their Messiah. But now their 
understandings are good enough; and when means, 
powerful and sufficient external means, have been used 
with them ; their unbelief and rejection of me, can bo 
owing to nothing but the desperate wickedness of their 
hearts. It is knowledge and not ignorance of my char- 
acter, that is the spring of their hatred. Or if any of 
them are ignorant, it is their own fault. There is light 
enough, only they hate it, and will not come to it. 

4th Arg. That it is not owing to weakness of the 
understanding, or any natural defect, that sinners in 
general under the gospel are not saved, is evident from 
the inferior abilities of many of those who actually ob- 
tain salvation. 

It is not men of the strongest and brightest genius^ 
and they only, that understand and embrace the gospel ; 
but they are persons of very ordinary powers of mind, 
as often, if not oftener than any. *' Ye see your call- 
ing, brethren,'' says the apostle to the Corinthians^ 
«' how that not many wise men after the flesh — are 
called. But God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world, and the weak things to confound the mightyj" 
&c. And our Saviour says, " 1 thank thee, O Father, 
liOrd of heaven and eanh, because thou bast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so. Father^ for so it seemed 
M D2 
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good in thy sight.*' Though God bestows the special 
influences of iiis grace, just where and when he pleases^ 
or as scemeth good in his sight, yet he has doubtless 
always a suflicient reason for fixing upon the particalar 
object of his sovereign mercy, exactly as he does. We 
are not to conceive of it as a blind partiality, but a iciBe 
sovereignty that is exercised in this matter. The rea- 
son wiiy not many of the noble and honourable are 
called, but rather the base and such as are despised, is^ 
we are told, that no flesh should glory in his presence. 
And the reason why it seemeth good in the sight of 
God, to hide these things from the wise and prudent) 
and to reveal them unto babes, may be, and undoubt- 
edly one reason of it is, that hereby it may be made 
evident, it is not owing to the superior stren^h of 
man's natural powers, that they discover the strait and 
narrow way which leadcth unto life ; nor to their weak- 
ness, in respect of natural abilicies, that they do not. 
If babes are able to see the suitableness and glory of 
the gospel way of salvation, unquestionably wise men 
might, cere it not for something besides weakness of 
understanding, or any deficiency in the intellect mere- 
ly. It is evident from hence that natural weakness can 
be no insuperable bur in the way of men's obtaining 
salvation, unless they are weaker than babes. 

5th Arg. At least this will be undeniably evident, if 
we consider what in done for a x>erson when theae things 
are revealed unto him ; or when he is made to see " the 
things of the Spirit of God, as tliey are spiritually dis- 
cerned." 

God does not reveal any new truths, not contained 

in his written word ; nor does he give any new faculties 

to peraons, or enlarge their natural powers of body oe 

of mind} when he enables them to obey and believe the 

gospel Bui what he does for vVv^mi^^xo ^\&\\Jai^ 
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temper and disposition of their hearts. If we found all 
that became real christians, however weak before, were 
immediately afterwards persons of genins and abilities 
superior to aU other men, we should, indeed, have rea- 
son to suspect, that the unregenerate wanted better 
understandings, rather than better hearts, in order to 
their being able truly to know Jesus Christ, and the 
way of life. But this is not the case. It is the hearts, 
and not the head that is created anew, when one be- 
comes a good man. We find the natural powers of 
men are the same after regeneration as before; and 
often far inferior to many of their neighbours, who 
have experienced no such change. It is true, the wis- 
dom of good men Vuns in another channel ; they are 
wise to do good^ and apt to get divine knowledge ; but 
that is only because they have a taste for these things, 
and are disposed to take pains about them. << The chil- 
dren of this world are, in their generation, vd^er than 
the children of light." They prosecute their own 
schemes, and make proficiency in what they turn their 
hands to, and set their hearts upon, beyond what good 
men do in the things of virtue and religioa. What 
makes good men see the glory of God, which others 
can perceive nothing of, is not their having more spec- 
ulative knowledge about the divine character, . than 
others have, or are capable of; but their being con- 
formed to God in temper and in heart ; conformed to 
him '^ in righteousness and true holiness." This, in- 
deed, makes divine things, and all things of a moral 
nature, appear in quite a new light ; and hence they 
are said to be renewed in knowledge. He that is alto- 
gether unholy, let his head be ever so clear, and his 
speculative knowledge ever so great, cannot have all 
that perception of holiness, which the weQLV;.e.^\.^j^\s!X 
\&s, who feels the operalion and po^w ol \\.\si\oaK^^'^ 
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bean. There is no knowledge like that we get by 
experience. A man that has never felt a particular 
kind oi* pain, we say, can have no idea of it ; so of pa* 
rental affeciion, one who has never experienced iti 
knows not what it is. The same may be said of ull 
kinds of sensations and affections ; the experiencing 
them gives a knowledge of them that can no otherwise 
be obtained. And this holds true with respect to holy 
exercises and affections as much as any other. Hencct 
those who ai e made '* partakers of a divine nature/* 
or who have '^ put on the new man which after God 
is created in righteousness and true holiness," are 
capable of a kind of knowledge of God which is pecu* 
liar to themselves. Accordingly the apostle John sayS| 
« Every one that loveth is bom of God^ and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not^ knoweth not God, for God 
is love." 1 John iv. 7, 8. He who is acquainted with 
the feelings of universal benevolence^ in his ownbreast^ 
has a different idea of him who is good unto all, and 
whose tender mercies are over all his workS)" than he 
whose heart is contracted, and who is truly good to 
none, has, or is capable of. Particularly he who is con« 
formed in heart to God, sees a beauty in his character 
and government, which no one of an entirely opposite 
temper can possibly discern. The reason is, whatever 
any one regards and is zealous about, he is necessarily 
pleased to see others regard and be engaged in pro- 
moting. Thus if a man values his own particular in- 
terest or reputation, as every one does, he is thence 
unavoidably pleased to see others tender of it, and dis- 
posed to promote it. And if a man is benevolently 
concerned for the public interest, he will in like man- 
ner be peculiarly delighted to see others public spirited 
and zealously aiming to secure and advance the gene- 
ral good. The entirely selfish &o\\\ (e^Vs ^c& \l VC\& c^^ti 
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private happiness was the most valuable, yea, the onlif 
valuable thing in all the universe. Hence if he can 
only believe, God has set his kindest love on himy from 
ietemity ; and sent his only Son from his bosom to die 
for Ma sake {whether necessary or unnecessary, wise 
or unwise, right or wrong, it matters not ;) this gives 
him the most exalted, the most glorious conception, 
of the parent and Lord of all worlds, that his narrow 
soul can possibly contain. But to him that is born of 
God, and assimilated in temper to his father who is in 
heaven, things will appear in a quitte different light.-— 
To him who is made to be in any measure of a true^ 
a God-like public spirit, an impartial, infinite disposi- 
tion to maintain universal order, to promote universal 
good, is the grand, the infinite beauty. 

To have the spirit of Christ, or the same mind that 
was in him, is, in like manner, the only thing which 
can enable a person to have that sense which all saints 
have, of the greatness and glory of his redeeming love. 
Hence it was the apostle Paul's prayer for the Ephe- 
sians, " that they being rooted and grounded in love, 
might be able to comprehend with all saint s^ what is 
the breadth, and length, and deptli> and height ; and 
to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge." 
Eph. iii. 17, 18, 19. 

And to have a heavenly, that is, a holy temper and 
spirit, is necessary in order to have a true understand- 
ing of any thing heavenly ; any thing of " the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light," or what " God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him." This the apostle very 
particularly and , largely takes notice of, in I Cor, ii, 
11 — 15. '« For what man," says he, " knoweth the 
things of a man, save the spirit of man which is in 
him ?" The sfdrit of man ; the narvowtie^^^ \«:\j^^^ "ascA. 
r<arious corrupt affections by which ra^\S^\sv\^^ti>CJ5i-* 
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ated, would be very incomprehensible to uS) did we 
not feel, and had we never felt, any thing of the same 
in our own breasts. We should be perfectly amased 
to see how mei) act, not being able to conceive what 
inward feelings or principles should excite them to be* 
have in such a manner. The things of a man ; the 
enjoyments which fallen creatures so fondly doat oh, and 
so eagerly pursue, to one who never had any thing of 
their spirit, would be inconceivable ; how there could 
be any thing gratifying or agreeable in them, to any 
mortal, it would be impossible for him to discern.— 
" So the things of God knoweth no man, but the spirit 
of God." The enjoyments of religion and of heaven 
can no more be perceived to have any thing amiable in 
them, by one who is entirely destitute of a divine and 
heavenly temper. " Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirit which is of God ; that 
wc might know the things that 2iVC freely given to us of 
God ;" That is, the holy delights and entertainments 
provided for saints in a future world. '* Which things 
also we speak, not in the words which man's wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual." In describing 
these future glories and felicities we do not make use 
of such language as a carnal taste would suggest, or 
as would be thought the true sublime by the wisdom of 
this world ; but we speak of them in a manner to 
which we are led by the spirit of holiness. To give 
us the most elevated ideas of the joys to be expected 
in heaven, we compare them, not with the idolized 
possessions and delights of time and sense, but with 
those spiritual enjoyments, those holy delights, expe- 
rienced, in some low degree in this lower world. " But 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God: for they are fooVishui^^ \ai\A Yk\m \ \^\>^t^ 
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can he know themy because they are ^phitually dis» 
ceraed.'* The unrenewed sinner haidng nothing spi- 
ritual in him to compare spiritual things with^ being a 
stranger to spiritual joys, or the feelings and pleasures 
of a truly virtuous mindy they will necessarily seem 
empty 9 out-of-the-way things to him, nor can he per* 
ceive their true excellence and worthy because their 
being perceived thus, depends entirely upon the spirit 
and temper a man is of. 

It appears from these passages, that it is neither the 
having new truths suggested, that arc not contained in 
the scriptures ; nor the having the understanding con- 
vinced of the truths contained in them ; nor the hav- 
ing new. faculties of mind given, or the old ones en- 
largedf or mended, or any-how made better, that en- 
ables a man to see God, or Christ, or heavenly things^ 
as saints see them. Butthatafoundatioais, and can 
be laid for this, only by a man's becoming a saint, or 
having a new spirit given him ; the spirit which is of 

In a word, whatever is said by some about rectify- 
ing the natural faculties, it is very generally agreed, 
that regeneration is not a physical change, but a moral 
one. That it consists not in making men greats but 
in making them good. That the new creation is no- 
thing else but the moral image of God, consisting in 
jrighteousoess and true holiness. But if these things 
are so, then certainly all the inability that is removed, 
and consequently all that wants to be removed, by the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, is entirely of a moral 
nature. An inability which altogether consists in the 
want of an honest and good heart 

6 th Arg. This way of conceiving of the impotence 
of £dleh man, does not frustrate, but ictvd^ xcv«^\. ^\ 
all to advance and magnify the GK.4CE c^ GOD. 
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Undoubtedly that view of the inability of man^ vhich 
is most easily and fairly reconcilable with the justice 
of God) ought to be embraced, proyided it does not 
derogate from the freeness and richness of divine grace 
in the sinner*s salvation. Now I presume there are 
feW) but what are semuble of some difficulty in recoQ» 
ciling God's requiring natural impossibilities, with any 
notions we have of justice. As if he should require 
a man to fly, or lift a million weight, or make a world 
And should suspend his salvation on the condition of 
his doing such things as these, which are evidently be- 
yond the capacity of any man, let his disposition be at 
it will. And should say he had no cloke for his sin^ in 
not doing things of this nature. And that for his not 
complying with such a merciful proposal of salvatioDy 
it should be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, 
in the day of judgment, than for him. I say, I be« 
lieve there are few, but must be sensible of some dif- 
ficulty in seeing into the reasonableness and jusdce (>f 

. this. But then perhaps they may think there is no 
way to leave room for such a display of dinne grace,' 
as we are taught there is in the salvation of men, with- 
out supposing something like this to be in fact the case. 
They may think there can be no necessity of the grace 
of the Holy Ghost, on supposition sinners can comply 
with the gospel, whenever they are disposed to do it 
But any apprehension of this kind must arise from a 
very favourable opinion of the goodness of the sinner^s 
disposition. As if he was so willing to use his talentii 
and improve the price put into his hands aright, thjit 
God has no way sufficiently to display his grace towards 
him, but by requiring things of him, which the holi- 
est creature in the universe, under his circuni stances, 
could not perform. If men are ill-disposed, they so 

far stand in need of grace to eti^^Ae W^xa Vc^ ^^ \!b^ 
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which, without any such divine help, they would find 
no difficulty in, if they are well disposed. And is it 
noX easy to see, that it will require as much powePj 
and more grace, to change a sinner's heart, than to 
alterja man's head, or enlarge any of his natural facul- 
ties? 

The sot who has lived in a course of intemperance 
from twenty to threescore years, is still under no ina- 
bility to reform, but only what arises from his own ap- 
petite and inclination. He might still refuse the glass, 
and become a sober man, without the advice or help of 
any one, if his own will was not wanting. But yet no 
one would think it a less unpromising undertaking to go 
about to reclaim such a person, than to cure one of a 
bodily infirmity in which the patient's will had no hand, 
and which he could not get rid of himself, let him be 
ever so heartily and steadily, ^nd strongly desirous of 
it. Suppose such an one, that had had all motives, 
fetched from this world and the world to come, repeat- 
edly urged upon him, in the tenderest and most forci- 
ble manner 6y all his friends, but without the lenst 
effect. Should one at last find means to persuade him 
into a thorough and lasting reformation, would he not 
be thought to do as great a thing, as he that should 
cure one of a natural uifirmity that had long baffled tlie 
skill of all the physicians ? 

Moral sickness may be as hard to cure, and require 
as powerful means, and as able a physician, as natural 
sickness. And if a man is dead in the moral sense, 
that is, has lost all piinciples of true virtue entirely, 
he is as absolutely beyond the reach of all means, as 
to their bringing him to life again, as one that is dead 
in the natural sense. Moral means can only work upon 
such moral priRcipIes as they find to work upon. Tl\e^ 
cannot produce a new nature^ new /irincililca q1 ^oCva^^ 

E 
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any more than natural means can make new life fer 
themselves to work upon in a dead carcase. Cultiva- 
tion and manuring; may make a bad tree grow, and 
bear fruit, after its kind. But can never make a 
thorn bear figs, or a bramble-bush, grapes. Let what 
means will be used, so long as the tree is evil, the 
fruit will be so likei^ise. If mankind have lost the 
moral image of God entirely, it is easy to see that no« 
thing short of a new creation can restore it to them. 
If they are dead in trespasses and sins, the quickening 
them must be an instance of the working of God's 
mighty power, in a supernatural manner, like -that of 
raising Christ fi*om the dead. And without a work 
of this kind, whatever means are used with them, they 
will never have the least spiritual life, or real holi- 
ness.* 

• Obj. Regeneration is fi-equently represented in scriptar«« 
as being effected by means. Men are said to be bom ag^ain 
by the word of God, 1 Pet L 23. To be begotten by the 
vord of truth, James i. 18. And Paul says to the Corinthi- 
ans, " In Christ Jesus I have begotten you tlirough the g^s- 
peL" But how is this to be reaonciled with making the 
quickening of sinners properly a supernatural work ? 

Ans. Almost all the supernatural works recorded in the 
f criptures, are represented as wrought by means, as much 
as regeneration is. The red sea was divided by Moses's rod, 
and the river Jordan by Elijah's mantle. It was by smiting 
the flinty rock in tlie wilderness, that the waters were made 
to flow out of it like a river. Moses brought forth this wa* 
ter, as much as Paul regenerated the Corintliians. It was 
by throwing a stick into the river, that the young prophet's 
ax was made to swim ; and by washing seven times in Jor* 
dan, that Naaman was healed of his leprosy. It was by pro- 
phesying over a valley of dry bones, as represented in the vi- 
sion of Ezekicl, and callingto the four winds to breathe upon 
them, that they were converted into a lii'ing army. It was 
with clay made of dirt and spvUXe) l\iaX. out ^a:«;vo\2ix o^ued 
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And now does not the admitting such a total moral 
depravity suppose room and necessity enough for the 
grace of the Holy Ghost in the salvation of men, with- 
out supposing any deficiency in their natural faculties ? 

But' let us compare the two hypotheses, that of a 
natural inability, and the contrary one wliich I havo 
now been endeavouring to prove, and we may easily 
see which gives the highest conception of the grace 
of God. Those who conceive sinners labour under a 
natural incapacity to come to Christ, place the defect 
in the understanding. They suppose that ignorance 
and mis-apprehension Ls the primary cause of all our 
enmity and opposition to God. And consequently, 
that as soon as the understanding comes to be rectified 
and rightly informed, we of course become reconciled 
in heart to the ways of God, and pleased with the 
character and mediation of Christ. This seems to 
suppose we always had been conformed to God's real 

the eyes of one that was bom blind. And by calling with a 
loud voice, that Lazarus was made to hear, and come out of 
his grave, after he had been dead four days. 

Now to suppose that regeneration is effected by means a» 
much as these things were, is not inconsistent with its be* 
ing properly a supernatural work. But that it is effected by 
the power of means, is what the scriptures are far from lead- 
ing us to conceive. It would be thought very remarkable, 
if any one should undertake to explain the connection be- 
twixt the means used, and the effects wrouglit, in those in- 
stances now mentioned, in as natural and intelligible a man- 
ner as some have attempted to do, betwixt light in the un- 
derstanding, and the production of grace in the heart of a 
totally depraved sinner. But yet I apprehend, any of those 
things may be as rationally accounted for, from the known 
laws of nature, as regeneration can j and that tlie plain ac- 
count of scripture as much obliges us to think the formei- 
were effected by the power, or natural teT\d^t;c'^\ q^ ^^^\^^^ 
tt^U5a}ity of mesma, as that the latter is. 
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character, in the lemper of our minds; and that all 
vfc liad hec n (quarrelling with, and enemies to, was 
only a fah>t: idea of God ; or such a character as no 
one (jvghf to love. As if a very righteous man should 
be prejtKliced against, and greatly engaged in opposing 
anofhi't'^ that was really as righteous and good a man 
as himself But he had been mis-informed about biniy 
and conceived him to be quite a difierent man from 
what he really was. Now as soon as his understanding 
coipcs to be truly enlightened, or his mistakes are re- 
moved, and he gets a thorough acquaintance, the gpod 
man loves th.e good man of course, without any change 
of character in eiilier. But shall we view the enmity 
of tlie carnal mind against God in this light, in order 
to have the most exr.ltcd idea of divine grace, in the 
salvaUon of such a carnal person ? Shall we suppose 
that the reason, and the only reason why he is not, nei- 
ther indeed can be subject to the law of God, is be- 
cause he does not, neither indeed can understand it? 
Or because, throuji;h the weakness of liis natural pow- 
ers, he understands ic so, as it would be wicked to 
obey it, and no truly virtuous and Rpright mind could be 
subject to it, or suited with it in his sense of it ? In that 
case all that is necessary to be done by the divine Spi- 
rit is, to ij^form us riglstly concerning the holy nature 
and ways of God ; and let us know that all our hatred 
of him is owing to a mere mis -understanding ; and that 
he is really just such a being as we all naturally love ; 
even altogether such an one as ourselves. Can there 
be a necessity of any thing supernatural, in bringing a 
shiner " out of darkness into God's marvellous light,'* 
if this is all that is implied in it ? Yes, it will be said, a 
supernatural work upon the understanding is still ne- 
cessary. Though light alone will produce all the 
chan'j^e of heart that is wanted *, -yeXivox. objecti-gcXv^s^ 
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merely, but what may perhaps be called subjective 
light. That is, the understanding itself must be strength- 
ened, or enlarged, or brightened, or somehow made 
better ; otherwise the external light, however clear, 
will shine in darkness, and cannot be comprehended. 

Now if this is the supernatural work of the Spirit 
which persons are the subjects of when they arc bom 
again, it is of the same nature as if a natural fool shoul^^ 
by a miracle, have reason given him* But is this the 
way to advance the grace of God most in our salvation ? 
Is it the most wonderful instance of rich grace, to give 
an intelligent mind to one whose heart was so^good, 
that he only wanted to have reason enough to under- 
stand the gospel, and he would embrace it most cor- 
dially as soon as ever it was proposed to him ? Docs 
the grace appear so^ great in this, as in changing the 
heart of one who was an enemy to the true God ? One 
that might have had light enough, only he hated the 
light and would not come to it ? Or one that had had 
the light of conviction forced upon him, and had both 
seen and hated, both the Father and the Son, both the 
law and the gospel ? 

* It is apprehended this representation of the matter will 
be tliought unfair, if not quite ridiculous. Men do not mean 
to be made natural fools of neither. ^Tbe weakness, and 
bUndness, and want of abilities so much complained of, is 
nothing of this kind. They would be thought to have as 
much wit, as much reason and g^ood sense, as the best, not- 
withstanding all their darkness of understanding. Nay, 
they may exceed even a Locke, or a Sir Isaac Newton, in 
clearness and strength of mind, and yet have such weak in- 
tellects as to be incapable of understanding truly^tlie plainest 
principles of the oracles of God. Thus the reputation of the 
bead and the heart are equally taken care of ; while the poor 
defectt which must bear the blame of &lixVv& %vci\xv>^<^N)^^^^ - 
is crowded ijjto a corner of the aouV» viYuOa xve> ^ovW^aa^ ^kb^ 
therefore, which no one cares hovi m\»>\k v& %v!^^VE?^^saaAX* 

E. 2 ^ 
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Let any one tliiuk how he would address himself to 
God, Willi a view to magnify the riches of his grace 
in saving him. Would he think, that lessening his 
former natural abilities as much as possible^ was the 
way to do ihis most effectually ? Would he acknowU 
edge that man by the fall had lost his rational powerSy 
and was become no wiser than the beasts of the ficldy 
and of no more understanding thiin the fowls of hea- 
ven ; and therefore that he had been utterly incapable 
of knowing what a kind of being God was> or what hia 
law required) or getting any just notions concerning 
Christ and the way of salvation ? That no one, whose 
mental powers were so weak, or so much disordered 
as his had been, could ever possibly get a true under* 
standing of any of these things ? And if God had not 
been graciously pleased to give him a better headj he 
must inevitably have been lost for ever ? Is this, I say, the 
acknowledgment one would make with a view to glo* 
rify sovereign grace, in bringing him out of darkness 
into marvellous light?— Or would he not rather ac«. 
knowledge the goodness of God, in giving him rational 
powers in his first formation, and so rendering hita 
capable of acting a higher and happier part than the 
mere sensitive creation ; capable of serving and enj(^-. 
ing God as a rational creature ? Would he not acknow* 
ledge that, though God might justly have deprived: 
him of all the peculiar dignities and advantages of the- 
l*ational nature, for ^z^ CTt'n, and not merely for Adav/C^ 
abuse of them, yet he had not done it ? That he had 
not been denied the use of reason, or the opportunity 
and means of knowing God as many had been ? But. 
that under all these advantages to know God, he had- 
not glorified him as God, nor been thankfuK That ho. 
had shut his eyes against the clearest light, turned a 
^eaf ear to the most gracious caWs, axi^\k^\ft<i>>ci^>iw;*\ 
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of Beings ; hated hiai, not for what he is not, but ior 
wiiat he is ; for his righteousness^ for his lioliness ; for 
those very things for which angels and saints^ so much 
admire and love him. And that the more he knew of 
God and Christ, the more be hated them ; and should 
for ever have done so, had not divine grace most aston^ 
ishingly interposed in &vour of so vile a wretch, and 
changed his naiure, i^iven him quite another bpiiit. 

It is strange if any should seriously think, that dis- 
playing abroad their natural weaknesses and iniirmi- 
ties, and alledging these as the only causes why they 
have not known, or done better than they have, is the 
way to humble themselves most before God« and to do 
the most honour to his grace in their salvation. 

Those who' hold to natural inability, and suppose all 
that sinners want, is to have their understandings rec- 
tified, thereby virtually and really, though I suppose not 
designedly, deny mora/ depravity altogether* Should we 
however suppose sinners are depraved, and even to- 
tally depraved, in the temper of their minds ; but that 
they are so impaired in their natural powers too, as to 
be incapable of understanding and complying with the 
g;ospel, if their hearts were good : this natural inabil* 
ity in addition to the moral, would not lay a foundation 
for a larger and fuller display of divine grace in their 
salvation, but the contrary. Suppose mankind, when 
they lost the moral image of God, had lost their reason 
too, and become fools in the natural sense ; and that 
vhen their understandings were restored, they were 
renewed in the temper of their minds also ; then it is 
easy to see, they would never have had opportunity to 
discover their moral depravity, as when they had un- 
derstanding^ good enough, and have known God, but 
in works have denied him, being abominahW^ ^tv^^\^« 
•bedient, and to ev^ry gf»Qd yrork Te^i^o\)3te. \x. "v^v^^ 
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not appear to themselves, or to any but the Searcher 
of hearts, what an evil disposition they had been of, and 
what a moral change had been wrought in theih. 
And consequently, the divine grace toward them, if it 
was in reality as great, would not be manif€%ted so 
xiiuch. Bui, indeed, the grace of God in the salvation 
of men, on that supposition, wbuld not in reality be so 
great. The better understandings any have, and 
abuse, the greater is their guilt ; and consequently the 
greater the grace that saves them. 

All that now remains is the imfirovement And, 
1. From what has been said, I think it follows, that 
there is no fouhdation for conceiving of sinners as 
being to blame and inexcusable for fiartof their neg- 
lect of the great salvation, and not for the 'mhoie of 
it ; or that they may reasonably be exhorted to do /lart 
of what is implied in coming to Christ, but not the 
whole. Some seem to suppose that unregenerate 
sinners are not to blame for not doing things, Which 
imply real holiness, and which cannot be done without 
it, as repenting truly of their sins, believing in Christ, 
loving God, &c. But that for not doing other things 
which may be done without any holiness of heart, as re- 
forming externally, praying, &c. they are altogether 
inexcusable. But is not this evidently a distinclioa 
without any just foundation ? Either the natural abi- 
lities of men must be the measure of their duty, and 
whatever is short of this, is sin ; or else their duty is 
to be measured by their moral ability, and they are to 
blame no farther than they fall short of doing whut they 
have a heart to do. Now if we are under obligation to 
do well to the utmost of our natural power, and no 
abatement of duty ought to be made, on account of an 
^viJ heart, or the want of a good one ; then sinners are 
io blame said altogether inexctisa\>\e> m ivo\. to^«i5iI\T»!^ 
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sin heardly, as well as externally ; in not believing in 
Christ) loving God) and being cordially obedient to his 
"will. For none of these things are impossible to such 
as are well disposed. But if moral power is the mea- 
sure of duty ; if want of a disposition to do other ways 
than a man does> renders him excusable and not to 
blame ; then all are excusable, none are to blame. The 
thoughtless and secure, the prayerless and profane, the 
most prailigate and abandoned, are as excusable, as 
little to blame as any others. For the inclinations of 
the worst of men, it may, without any great stretch of 
charity, be supposed, are as bad as their actions are. 
They are none of them any more wicked than they are 
disposed to be ; nor have any of them a moral power 
to be any better. The dissolute and immoral might 
reform, it is true, if they were so inclined. The care- 
less sinner might become serious and thoughtful about 
his salvation, might read ^d hear, meditate and pray, 
if he were so disposed. But it is as true, that sinners 
might come to the saving knowledge of the way of life, 
might repent and believe the gospel, were tKey so dis- 
posed; nothing but a heart is wantirtg in both cases* 
" The vile person will sfieak villainy, and his heart v^?m 
work iniquity, to practice hypocrisy, to utter error, &c.** 
We are told that, " the heart of the sons of men is full 
©f evil." And what they will do, if left to themselves, 
we are also told, see Rom. i. 27, 31. " God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind ;" that is, left them to act 
their own minds without restraint ; and what was the 
consequence ? " They were filled with all unrighte- 
ousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, mali- 
ciousness, full of envy, murder, Sec.'* The scandalous 
sinner will not become externally reformed without 
restraining grace ; nor will the secuve s\v.tv^\ ^^^ ^\A 
pray, and use the means ©f grace^ xxxA^^Vw^ V8k VH-siJftAX^r 
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ed ; any more ihati a man will come to Christ, without 
the drawiiig of the Father. The drunkaid has Dot a 
moral power, that is, a sufficient inclinatbn, to forsake 
his cups, while he does not forsake them ; nor the 
lewd person to forsake hiis lewd practices ; nor the 
murderer to hold back his hand from shedding^ of 
blood, any more than the natural man has to embrace 
the gospel. 

There is therefore no propriety in exhorting the 
unregeneraie, to do 072/// such thinf|;s as are consistent 
with an entirely depraved and wicked heart, as if no* 
thing further could be expected of them at preeenti 
any more than there would be in exhorting the most 
abandoned of mankind, to do only what is consistent 
Mrith their disposition and course of life, because no- 
thing belter can be expected cf them, till they are bet« 
ter disposed, or are under greater restraints. 

Accordingly, there is no such compounding with the 
natural man, for what he can do, without a heart to do 
any thing that is good, to be met with any where in the 
sacred scriptures. God*s /tw^w/ demand upon every 
one of us is, " Give me thy heart." He docs not say, 
give me thy external obedience only, make a decent 
show of seeking and serving me, and it shall suffice 
for the present ; for as for thy heart, I know, " there 
is no hope, it hath loved strangers, and after them it 
will go." The law requires truth in the immrd fiarts ; 
yea, it demands a perfect heart. " Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength ; and 
thy neighbour as thyself." Not merely thou shalt 
,seek and pray for this temper, towards God and.man, 
but thou shalt have it. The New Testament preachers 
of salvation through Christ, say, <* Repent and belieye 
the gospel; repent and be coii\eY*xd v\«^'^<a\« ^asw^ 
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may be blotted out." The sum ef their preaching, 
*' both to Jews and also to the Greeks," was, " Repent- 
ance towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ." Not testifying, as the manner of some is," 
that if dnners will do what they can (meaning what 
their wicked hearts will let them do, what the carnal 
mind, which is enmity against God, may consent to) 
they will not be left to perish ; but God will undoubt- 
edly have pity on them, and afford them farther help* 

Certainly, if the divine law is just, no man can justly 
excuse himself, or be excused, short of a perfect heart, 
and a perfect life. And if the gospel is true, there is 
no safety for any sinner, no ground of dependance that 
God will have mercy on him, or ever show him any 
favour, short of Christ, and an actual interest in him by 
faith. " He that believeth not, is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God. He that believeth not the Son, 
shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on' liim* 
He that believeth not shall be damned." 

It is extrenjely obvious, that the scriptures every 
where treat the impenitent and the unbeliever, with as 
little ceremony as any sinners whatsoever. And it is 
exceedingly evident, I think, from what has now been 
said, that reason affords no plea in their favour, but 
what will equally exouse any sinner in the world, in 
being as he is, and in doing as he does* If the want of 
a good heart, is a good plea, every sinner, and every 
imperfect saint, may avail himself of it to his complete 
justification. Those who are sanctified but in part, 
cannot be blamed for being but imperfectly holy. 
Those who have no true holiness at all, cannot be re« 
quired to have any, or be blamed if they act as well as 
they can without it. And, by the same nlle^ tvot^^ 
much as an external reforma\ion c\xiv \>^ \to^\^^ ^"^ 
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those who have no mind to reform. Nothing can be 
said to the purpose of excusing sinners on account of 
the badness of their hearts, unless we would undertake 
to maintain this general principle, that the duty of every 
one, must be only according to every one's dispoaition. 
But if this principle is true, every one must easily see^ 
there can never be any such thing as neglect of duty, 
or desert of punishment^ ox^ need of grace^ in the uni* 
verse.* 

* It has been objected that the phrase moral inability ^ is 
used in these discoarses, and by many of late, in a different 
sense from tliat in -which it has formerly most commonly been 
used by divines and philosophers ; and in so large and loose a 
sense as has a tendency rather to darken counsel by words 
-without knowledge. That under this general name we in- 
clude^ and confound together, things of a very different na« 
turc, and which ought to be carefully distinguished. That 
there is a wide difference between a mere utvmillingneM*^ or 
the prevalency of a contrary inclination in particular instan- 
ces, and the want of a principle from which it is possible a 
certain kind of actions should be done, let what motives will 
be exhibited, and what pains will be taken. For instance* 
between the inability of the drunkard to forsake his cupss 
while he does not forsake them, and the inability of the na. 
tural man to' embrace the gospel. 

To this it is replied. In these discourses, under moral in* 
ability to tliat whicli is good, is meant to be included all that 
impotency which consists in moral depravity/ whether in 
principle or exercise : whether in privation, that is, the want 
of moral rectitude only, or in any positive lusts and corrup- 
tions ; and whether native or contracted ; whether removftble 
by moral suasion, or not without a new creation. Now un- 
der this general notion of moral impotency, it is granted 
there &ve several things included which in some view« are of 
distinct consideration, and upon some subjects may be of im- 
portance to have carefully distinguished. But these differ- 
ences, it was, and is still conceived, do not affect the present 
enquiry. In every supposeable instance, sin, as far as it pre- 
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2. Froni what has been said it may appear, that there 
is no force in that common plea in the mouth of sin- 
ners, namely, " That they did not bring their depravity 
upon themselves, but Mrere born with it. If their hearts 
are altogether sinful, they did not make them so, nor 
is it any of their fault ; they have only such hearts as 
were given them, without their choice or consent.** 
Now, in arguing thus, they evidently view a wicked 
heart, in no other light than as a mere weakness, which 
a man would not choose, but cannot help. They con- 
sider it as a thing not at all faulty in its own nature ; so 
that if they are to blame on account of it, it must be 

vails, is inconsistent with the prevalence of its opposite, 
viz. duty, or holiness ; and involves a real impossibility of 
its opposite*s takin,^ place, so far as it takes place. Whether 
depravity is total or partial, native or contracted, transient 
or permanent, still as long as ic continues, and as far as it 
goes, it implies a kind of impotency and a real impossibility, 
in regard to hnving or doing certain opposite things. And if 
it is of the nature o^ moral depravity — if it is in itself, anomia, 
a 7nora/evil, the impotency — the impossibility implied in it^ 
does not in any measure exculpate or excuse, in one case 
any more than in the other. The divine grace or the manner 
of divine operation requisite to reform the profligate, and to 
renew the unregenerate, is different, essentially different. — 
But as to the question about excusing (the only thing under 
present consideration) there is no difference ; since all the 
difficulty to be overcome, in either case, is of the nature of 
moral depravity. — The terms natural snd moral it is true have 
been used in a number of different senses on different occa- 
sions, atid there are few virords but what have been so. The 
sense in which they are here used is not however new. Nor is 
the meaning of natural and moral inability in these discourses* 
any more large or loose or indeternnnate, than tlie meaning 
of natural and moral good, or natural and moral evil ; naturr 
al and moral perfections, or natural and moral infirmities, 

V 
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for something previous to it, and quite of another kind. 
Concerning innocent naturdl infirmiiies^ we jiistlf 
judge in'the above manner. Thus if a man is sick we 
do not blame him for it ; we know bodily sickness is no 
moral evil. Rut if we are told the man brought his 
sickness upon himself, by intemperance, or some bad 
conduct, then wc blame and condemn him for that bad 
conduct ; that was a moral evil, though his sickness is 
not so. Now those who make the above plea, reason 
just in this manner about Mn/r^r//"; as if it were no sin, 
merely to be a sinner ; or to commit sin when one has 
an inclination to do it. But that the bringing a ginfid 
disfiosition upon ourselves^ had wc done this, would in- 
deed have been a very wicked thing. 

Hence it seems to many, as if the poor sinful chil- 
dren of men, were only as it were under a fit of sick- 
ness, which Adam brought on himself and them, by 
doing an evil deed which he might easily enough have 
avoided, in as much as he was perfectly holy ; but- that 
we his miserable offspring, being by nature sinners, 
are under a necessity of sinning, and therefore cannot 
be to blame for it. It seems as \i jidam was in reality 
the only siniicr, and his first sin the only sin of the 
human kind ; bccivnse that sin was committed while 
man had not an imuji;inar)', but a real, a moral us well 
as natural power to abstain from all bin. That Is, the 
first bin did not arise from, or consist in, any defect of 
the will; and herein consists the sinfulness of it. If 
Adam did not sin before he had any inclination to sin, 
and while he was strongly enough inclined to the con- 
trary, it is easy to see, he hud just the same excuse for 
his first sin, as we have for any of oui^s. Let his firot 
sin be placed where it will, whether in actucilly cuting 
the forbidden f«uit, or in hearkening to any ten)|*ta- 
tions to do it, or in being off Vas vjd\.c\\YQv \\\ \n\vc\«,\^>c 
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any one pleases ; still we must suppose it committed 
while his heart was perfectly good, else he did not sin 
without this boasted excuse of all other sinners — want 
of a moral power to do otherways. Thus by forgetting 
that sin is in t7«f//* sinful, we are led to look for some- 
thing else that is so, not in sinners, but in perfectly in- 
nocent beings ! We conceive Adam to blame, because 
of the uprightness of his heart; and ourselves blame- 
less, because our hearts are so wicked! For in. this 
"way we certainly bring nothing but perfect holiness 
into the account, as an aggravation of Adam's ton, be- 
yond those of his posterity. 

The very first idea we can have of sin, is a depraved 
and wicked heart ; and if this is not a blameable thing 
in itself^ there is no danger of finding any thing that is 
so. Could we entirely confound all distinction betwixt 
natural, and moral evil, and so betwixt natural and 
moral inability, as being things essentially different, we 
should be secure enough from the accusations of our 
own .consciences. And in matters of religion, men 
geQ^t ally do confound these things, so far as to feel 
very easy, and very much as if there toaa no sin. But 
let a neighbour be very unkind and injurious to them, 
and they presently see a difference. This does not 
look to them, just as if he was ctnly lame^ and unable 
to go out of their way ; nor do they lay the blame upon 
Adam, but upon the malicious and unrighteous wretch 
himself; nor does their being told it is in his very na* 
ture to be so, make them think much the better of 
him. 

3. If the distinction now insisted on was well under- 
stood, and clearly kept in view, it would appear in like _ 
manner, that a sinner's not being able to change his 
own heart, is really nothing in his favour. Here some 
may be ready to think lies the ^taixvd &%v:.\A\.^ ^v^^^ "^ 
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Whut they wanted to know, was, not whether sinners 
would be able to comply with the gospel, or to obey the 
law, if their hearts were good ; but whether it is in 
their power to have such an heart in them. For what 
does it sii^nify what a man could do, if he had that 
which he has not, and can by no means obtain? ' Sin- 
ners do not see how it is their own feult, that they hare 
such bad hearts, and do nothing from gracious piinci- 
pks. provided it is not in their own power to alter 
themselves in this respect. 

Now if a wicked heart was not sl moralevil^ but a 
thing of the same nature as a weak head, a bad mc- 
moiy, or an infirm constitution, this would be the case. 
A man is not to blame for having these, provided he 
cannot help it. But if a wicked heart is a thing of a 
criminal nature, a thing quite different from any such 
natural weaknesses, then there is no force in the above 
reasoning. If to haver a heart to hate and oppose God 
and our neighbour, histcad of loving them as vee are 
required, is a moral evil ; as certainly it is, and the sura 
oi all moral evil J then to say a man cannot alter in this 
respect, is only to say, he cannot help being a most vile 
and inexcusable wretch. To be unalterably in love 
with sin, does not surely render one less sinful, but the 
more so. Surely the more wicked a man's heart is^ 
the more faulty and blameworthy he is. 

But the fallacy whereby sinners elude their con- 
sciences in this matter, lies in a secret supposition that 
they could not change their hearts, nor would they be 
changed, though they should ever so sincerely and 
heavtily, and uprightly try to do it ; which would in- 
deed be a very hard case. If a sinner honestly, and 
from a truly virtuous disposition, tried to the utmost 
of his natural power to alter his wicked disposition, 
but It ivould not alter, he was as bad as ever after all j 
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it would seem indeed that he was in a very pitiable 
situation, but not very faulty. Yea, it would be diffi- 
cult to see wherein he was at all to blame. And that 
something like this is the real view which multitudes 
have of the matter, is very evident. 

Let us put the case (as people would have it) that 
sinners were^ in all respects, able to change their own 
hearts ; only it must take some time, a morith suppose ; 
and they must apply themselves very diligently, very 
faithfully to the work, all that while, in order to accom- 
plish it- There is a sinner, however, that neglectsS 
his opportunity and spends the whole month in sin, 
without ever using any m^ans, or making the least at- 
tempt to get a good heart. Is he not to blame now for 
this? Most certsdnly he is. fiut why so ? Why so I 
Does not every one see that such carelessness in a caide 
like this, such indifference about becoming good when 
it was entirely in one's power, must be inexcusable to 
the last degree ? To continue thus in sin, when there 
was no manner of necessity for it ; surely this can ne- 
Yer'be justified. But another sinner was much better 
disposed. He seized the favourable opportunity, and 
applied himself with the greatest imaginable dili- 
gence ; and at the month's end, actually became a good 
man. Now was he to blame, during this time that he 
was thus faithfully labouring, and doing all in his pow- 
er to become good ? fiy no means. But why not ? He 
had a bad heart. Yes, but he did as well as ever he 
could, notwithstanding that. No man could have done 
better, under his circumstances. And he was actually 
of a wicked disfiositioji^ no longer, than till he could 
possibly be otherways, 

Thus people would be apt to judge in such cases.—. 

And this shews what notions ttieu bwe ol ycnsiJc^KsX'^ 

with respect to the sinner's changing tii^ \\^^X\ ^^^^^ 

F ^ 
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th-^ w tson why they sviy, the clisiiiiction of natural and 
moral inability sijjnifies nothing. For by i¥hatcver 
namv it is calk d, they will conceive of it as being of 
the sjmc nature. If they own it lies in the wicked 
disposition oi the sinner altogether, yet they do not 
coiiccive it lies in the disposition he acts from^ but in 
a ('ispohi.ion he is acting against, but is unable to over- 
come. They suppose the inability he labours under 
is .^uch, thut he may be well disposed, and do well ; 
yea, tluit he may be disposed to do the whole duty of 
one under his circumstances, ainl actually do it* and 
yet not be able to help being of an entirely depraved 
and wicked disposition. Nor could they find the leas*: 
shallow of an excuse for him, did they not view bis 
case in this absurd light ;— did they not consider him 
as faitiifully exciting himself %\ith an honest and good 
intention, endeavouring to bccotne goody but all i& vain. 
Or at least, did they not suppose him \7illing enough 
to exert himself in this manner, only he knows it will 
signify nothing. In this way it is, that a perverse and 
stubborn will, a wicked and unwilling mind, comes to 
be thought as innocent a thing, and as good an excuse) 
as any in the world. It is vie tved as a mere weak* 
ness ; a thing notinconsislciit w ith ^ryzw^* to be holy 
but inconsistent with being so, let one try ever so 
heartily ; which is the proper notion of natural ina- 
bility. And to maintain this notion, they have a dou- 
ble meaning to every word, by which '* the abomina- 
ble thing" wliich men are to blame for, can possibly 
fee expressed. They will LiTix such ideas to every 
word that can be made use of to express an evil dis- 
posidon of mind, as to make an innocent thing of it ;— 
a kind of dead weight, which, cither they make them- 
seJvesas easy as they can ui^dev, V.t\o>Nrc\^t.l\eY must 
bear it; or else arc sUmti^mvYi ^Vi vVt\x T«\^\\ft 
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shake ofiF, but cannot efi'ect it. i'hus ^' deceitfu] above 
all things,*' is the heart of a sinner ! Thus artful in 
hiding itself and keeping forever out of sight) and 
laying all blame somewhere else I The hearty the dia^ 
fiosition^ the inclination^ the willy are readily allowed to 
be altogether wrong and sinful, while at the same time, 
what is properly meant by all those words, is still sup- 
posed to be good enough ; and hence the sinner can- 
not see how he is to blame. Yea, the very thing for 
which alone any one can be to blame, is looked upon 
as his sufficient excuse and justification. Thus a de- 
ceived heart hath turned him aside, that he cannot de-' 
liver his soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in my right 
hand. 

4. We may hence learn, what alone is sufficient to 
convince a man that his utter impotence does not les- 
sen his obligation in any measure, or affi)rd him the 
least cloke for his sins It is only his being made sen- 
sible what his impotence really is, and wherein it con- 
sists^ The apostle Paul says, Rom. vii. 8, 9. " With- 
out the law sin was dead. For I was alive without the 
law once : but when the coftimandment came, sin re- 
vived and I died.*' The former of these situations of 
the Apostle, is that of every .sinner \yho cannot see 
how it is possible he should be wholly helpless and yet 
altogether inexcusable, at the same time, and in the 
same respect. He has no just conviction of "the 
plague of his own heart." He is alive, and sin is dead. 
He sees neither his impotence, nor his sin, in a true 
light. If he saw one, he would necessarily see both. 
I-.et an umegenerate sinner only see his recU heart, 
and he will see that he is helpless enough. And let 
him only see this sort of helplessness, and he will ne- 
ver have a thought of its be\t\^ <il \)cv^ w'SkX.vcc^'^'v "^^^ 
excuse. A man never Ends Vuxus^Yt uvvaxVj V^.^'^J^^''*^ 
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in ihis view, utterly unable to become good, by reason 
of his actual wickedness, until he finds all the bottom 
springs and principles of aciion within hiaiy are en- 
tirely wrong. That he does not so much as intend to 
do his duty, as duty, and never did. That he does not 
mean well, in any thing he does. This makes him sec 
that his plowing is sin, and that all his most painful re« 
ligious duties must be an abomination to him who 
looketh on the heart, and knows what they all spring 
from. Ue sees he has no regard for God's glory, cares 
nothing what becomes of it, if ^e could but be safe 
and happy himself. He sees /le is deady and all his 
works are dead xvorka ; and that he must be created 
anew, or- he shall never do any thing as he ought.— 
But does this view of his deadness make him loose 
sight of his sinfulness and guiii ? Does he now feel 
himself excused and free from blame, because his 
heart is so totally depraved, so opposite to God and all 
that is good ? No. bin revives just as fast as he dies. 
His deadness is seen to be nothing but the very life and 
soul of sin. Hi^' having such a heart, his being of such 
a temper, that he can do nothing,, can delight in no» 
thing but sin, he sees is the very thing that God's law 
condemns him to everlasting burnings for, and that 
most justly. If such a disposition as he finds himself 
now to be of, would extenuate a creature's guilt, there 
is not a devil in hell that could ever be damned.— i. 
When a sinner once sees what he really is, his. help- 
lessness and his sin are seen to be quite consistent ; 
and one just as great as the other. For, indeed, they 
are one and the same thing, 

5. From what has be'en said, it may be easily seen*, 
that there is no want of directions proper to be given 
to sinners, but that all the difiRcviky \s, vK^^ ire not in 
n dispoRition to regard and foWoNY lYvttn. ^t;o^\^ ^^ 
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always ready to ask, <' But after all, what shall sinners 
do ? Can you give them any directions how to get out 
of this helpless condition ? Is there any thing for them 
to doy or is tl^ere not ?'* Now this, however common 
It is, is certainly very impertinent. If it is a settled 
point, that the case with sinners is, they have no heart 
to do any thing that is good, .people must strangely 
forget themselves who ask, " Is there any thing for 
them to do ?" As if all the difficulty lay in answering 
this question, or iji pointing out duty to them ! Surely 
there is enough to be done, if they would but do it.— 
It is easy to direct them to the course they ought to 
take ; and it would be easy to put them in a way in 
which they might have great reason to hope for salva* 
tion, if they thought, it a matter worth taking pains 
about, and were of a teachable spirit and willing to fol- 
low good advice. , It is much easier to say what they 
should do, than it is to make them willing to do it.— 
They should become serious and thoughtful about eter- 
nal things. They should " amend their ways and their 
doings." which are not good. They should search 
the sciiptures, take every method, and improve every 
opportunity in their power, to acquaint themselves 
with God and Jesus Christ— the law— the gospel— and 
with their own character and state. They should 
« cry after knowledge, and lift up their voice for un- 
derstanding." They should " seek it as silver, and 
search for it as hid treasure." They should lie open 
to conviction, be Willing to know the truth, and to em- 
brace it when discoveied. They should not cover their 
sins, but be sensible of, humbly confess, and heartily 
forsake them, l^iey should " return unto the Lord," 
tlicir Maker and rightful Sovereip:n, subi. rang to his 
authority, owning, his justice, and acceptui^ l\i^ ^^■^^'^ 
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through the Mtaiutor Or, in other words, thej 
SHOULD repent and believe the gospel. 

But if they will not follow these, nor any good di' 
rections that can be given them, who can help it ? If 
they will set at nought all the counsel of wisclom> what 
good can the best counsel do them ? If they do not 
hearken to the culls of the gospel, will not coDcie unto 
Christ thiit' they might have life, will do nothing pror 
per to be done by persons in their circunistaDce% 
there is, absolutely no help for them, unless God him- 
self interpose, ^' and wor^ in them to will and to do 
of his own good pleasure." 

6. According to whut has been said, there can be nq 
reasonable objection against God's giving no encour- 
ageiment of salvation on lower terms than an actusl 
compliance with the gospel Muny arc ready to s^yi 
if there are no promises to any thing short of saving 
faith, God is not in earnest in his proposals to sinnerSi 
and does not treat them well, but rather trifles with 
and mocks them in their misery ; for he knows that 
no unregenerate sinner can come up to such termsi 
any more than he can make a world. But according 
to what has been said, if sinners were but in earne^f 
themselves about their salvation ; if they weredisposr 
ed to treat God ivell^ and not to mock and trifie vdth 
fiini^ there would be no difficulty in the case. There 
were indeed infinitely great difficulties in the way of 
our obtaining salvation. By sin, vi^e had cast such disr 
honour upon the holy law and government of God^ as 
it was not in the power of creatures to wipe off. And 
until this was done, it seems not to have been consutf 
ent with the honour of God's character and the rights 
of his government to show favour to the sinner. But 
Christ has removed every difficulty of this kind. By 
his aii-sufficient sacrifice he Vv^^s m^^^ i\x\\ ^X-QvifeTaKsA 
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for sin, and opened a way for the honourable exercise 
of gr^ce. By his obedietice unto death he has wrought 
tout an all-perfect righteousness, for the sake of which 
God is well pleased, and stands ready to justify every 
sinner who 4s willing to submit to this righteousness, 
and consents to forsake his sins and be saved in this 
way. And now he can say, and has actually said, " All 
things are ready :" ^ Ask, and it shall be given you : 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you. For every one that asketh, receiveth ; and 
he that seeketh, iindeth; and to him that knocketh, it 
shall be opened." Past ans are no bar in the way ; 
for there is « a fountain set open," not only *< for Judah 
-and Jerusalem," but for all the world " to wash in, 
from sin and from uncleanness." The greatest un- 
-worthiness is no objection ; for the invitation is, " Ho 
every one that Ihirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money ; come buy and eat, yea, come buy 
wine and milk, without tnoney and without price. 
Whosoever wilU let him come, and take the water of 
life freely." Sinners, you have reial!y as fair an oppor- 
tunity for life, according to the gospel, as probationers 
can possibly have ; as full a price in your hands, as 
your hearts can possibly desire. There is nothing on 
earth ; there is nothing in all the decrees of heaven ; 
there is nothing in all the malice and power of hell, 
that can hinder your salvation, if you do not hinder it 
yourselves. Nor need you be discouraged by reason 
of any bad disposition brought upon you by Adam, 
which you are heartily sorry for, and would be glad to 
get rid of, but cannot For the second Adam is able to 
help you in this as well as in other respects j and will 
do it in a moment if you in the least degree really de- 
sire it. The very thing he came for was to s^^s^ ^-^^xsv 
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sin, the power as well as the guilt* of it ; and to lave 
whoever desires to be thus saved. Nor need 70U iqi- 
agifie, that you must lay out all your own streng^ fir^ 
and do all that can reasonably be required of erne under 
your Mrcumstances ; and then may have just an mcev- 
ragement of being saved by grace after a life of suck 
perfection. This is the most reproachful idea of the 
God of all grace, that you can possibly entertain. No: 
If you do so well that it would be hard for God to re- 
fuse you salvation, he will consider himself as under 
obligation to save you, and wi^l never desire you should 
firetend to think there is any grace in it But he wiO 
receive you graciously and love you freely^ if you d^ 
sire it, though you have not done so very well. He 
means to exercise as much grace, as he would have 
the honour of, and not to be eternally praised for what 
is not his real due. He is willing to save you in ,aa gra- 
cious a manner as ever you thought of, or can wish &r. 
Only weigh the matter, and say whether you choose to 
be saved. Enter into the nature of gospel-salvation; 
attend to the character and laws of Christ. And then 
say, whether you will have ^/mandbe^2>; whether 
you are willing and would really choose to exchange 
the servitude of satan, for that liberty wherewith Christ 
makes his followef s free ; or whether you must plainly 
say, you love your old master and your lusts, and choose 
rather, to have your ear bored, and be a sei'vant for ^yep. 
Bat however, «' be sure of this, that the kingdom of 
God is come ni^h unto you ;'* and if you refuse to have 
any part or lot in it, be assured, that when the wicked 
are turned into hell, with all the nations that forget 

• The word " guilt" is used by the author as synonymow 
with punishment^ as many respectable divines have done be^ 
ioTG hrok, but we think not happily. 
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God, it will be more tolerable for Sodom than for you. 
But I must not enlarge farther, by way of particular 
inference. 

On the whole ; I am not able to conceive how any 
one who enters into the matter, can question the pro- 
priety of making the distinction insisted on in thete 
dbcourses ; or with what appearance of reason, any 
can pretend it is an useless distinction. As to the im- 
portance of it ; it may easily be observed, in how many 
instances, upon the most leading points, and in the 
most material respects, by the help of this distinction^ 
common sense will cross the common notions of sin« 
ners exactly where the Bible crosses them. It sets 
reason, and scripture, divine justice, and divine grace, 
in a quite consistent view ; ^Yhereas without it, I ap- 
prehend they must for ever appear irreconcileable.— i 
It leads good men to see that human infirmities and 
imperfections, are not such comfortable extenuations 
of guilt, as they are sometimes ready to make them. 
That all their moral infirmity, all their want of perfect 
holineasy is entirely their own fault ; and wTiat they 
ought to be deeply humbled for, and go mourning under 
all their days. — It shows sinners, that their perdition 
is really altogether of themselves : that all ground of 
discouragement in their case, is their own wicked- 
ness. And not their unworthiness neither, but mere- 
ly their unwillingness to be made clean. That this in- 
deed makes their case desperate from every other 
quarter but the uncovenanted grace of God. In them- 
selves^ or from any thing that man can say or do, "there 
is no hope. No, for they have loved strangers, and 
after them they will go." And as to changing the 
hearts of such, God has reserved it as the sovereign 
prerogative of the throne of his gr?ice> Va ''^ Vv^^taax- 
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oy on whom he v^ ill have mercy, and compasdom 
on whom he will have compassion." — ^It administen 
not so much comfort, indeed, to sinners in their im- 
penitence and unbelief, as they would be glad to have. 
But in this awful condition, they have generally com- 
fort enough, such as it is, and too much in all reason. 
To kill their self-righteous hopes, and let them sea 
their guilt and danger, their utter helplessness, and 
yet entire inexcusableness, is the kindest thing thai 
can be done for them.* 

* This, however, is the grand objection ; the grand rea- 
son why it is said, it does no good, it comes to the same 
thing when all is done and said. The sinner is as helpless, 
and as absolutely dependent on sovereigpi grace, if his ina- 
bility lies in his disposition, as if any thing else was the mat- 
ter with bim. For a wicked heart will as infallibly ahut a 
man out of heaven, if he is left to it, as any thing in the 
world could — Hence very ingenious writers, even though 
they make the distinction now insisted on, and by their firat 
expressions one would think saw the difference, will yet sap- 
pose, after all, that the ternis of salvation must be level to 
the hearts of men ; or that something must be done, where- 
by sinners may be saved, notwithstanding their 'moral impo- 
tence. That t hinges must not be left so, that even *' his own 
iniquitiess hall take the wicked himself, and be shall be holdtn 
in the cords of his sins.*' — To say, that '* if salvation is of- 
fered to all who heartily desire and choose it, and so truly 
ask for it, it is offered on tlie lowest terms," is therefore 
treated with contempt ; and it is replied, ' then we may well 
say, woe to the sinner whose confidence in his own sincerity 
fails him. If a man has not this hearty desire and cannot 
create it in himself, he is in a deplorable condition.' Ac- 
cordingly the scriptures are ransacked for encouragement, if 
not promises , to something lower than asking for salvation 
or being willing to have it. And the totally depraved heart, 
is carefully sounded, to find ground for doingsihat are not 
v»lmvful, though altogether unholy. That upon tliese better 
sort cf unholy doings, on one aide, and ^\\o^fe txicosMPwiy 
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As to the foundation there is for the distinction ; 

1 • We have seen the bible is as express and full in 
making the difference supposed, as it is in any one 
thing whatever. We have seen that all the hearty 
soul, mind and strength ; that is, a perfectly willing 
and faithful exertion of all our faculties, however en- 
feebled they are, is ail that God requires of qs in his 
perfect law. Nor is tliere a single instance of natural 
impossibilities being required of any man, in all the 
"sacred records. Nor is it once intimated,'that natural 
impossibilities might justly be required of us, because 
our natural powers were impaired by the ^1. But, on 
the other hand, we have seen that the most absolute 
moral impossibilities are required of all men, without 
the least scruple, as if there was no kind of difficulty 
in them. That a perfect heart and a perfect life, are 
as much required of men now, as if they were not , 
fallen creatures ; and required of the greatest sinner, 
as much as of the best saint. No peculiar provisos 
are made, in favour of even the most abandoned. Nor 
is.it once intimated, any where in scripture, that the 
reason why men may be required to do that which is 
lawful and right, though it is contrary to their incli- 
nation, is because Adam did that which was unlawful 
and wrong, contrary to his inclination. Or that all 
the reason why a wicked heart is not entirely inno* 
cent, and z good excuse, is because man brought it 
upon himself, by his own folly and wickedness, before 
he had any thing of it. We have seen, that the way 
our Saviour took to convince men, that their rejection 

ments on the other, a bridge may be built over all impossi- 
bilities of every kind, so that no sinner shall be in a deplora- 
blecondition, by reason of his moral depravity. But every 
* one may get to heaven in spite of his heart. TXvv^Sa \s»aiC\5\f, 
dhstjnctions tlmt are something to the \)\xt^qs^\ 
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of him and his gospel was their sim was by shewing 
them, that it could proceed fram nothing but the bad- 
ness of their hearts ; and not by leading them to be- 
lieve it was primarily owing to a mere weakness or 
disorder in their understandings occasioned by the 
original fall. He readily admitted, that if men were 
blind, or if they had not sufficient means of informa- 
tion and conviction, their unbelief would be no aiDd*- 
Nor does it appear that any unbelievers in those timeSf 
had refined so far as to reply in their own vindicatiooi 
that they could not help hadng the light, because their 
hearts were evil. This seems to be a cloke for unbe- 
lief, of a more modern invention. 

2. We have seen ihvX common scnse^ most readily. 
and fully gives into such a difiference as thisy in all 
common cases ; in every supposable case in which the 
vindication of our own chamcter is not concemediP*" 
Yea, in cases where men are most interested} and 
most straitened for a pica in their own justification^- 
they rarely think of pleading a bad intention and a very 
wicked heart. If a man, when questioned for a sup« 
posed faulty action, can shew that it was an oversight} 
and not owing to any ill design ; or if he can make it ap- 
pear, that he had not opportunity or capacity, to da 
better than he did ; these are always allowed to be 
things to his purpose. But it is rare that any one un- 
dertakes to excuse himself, as to any injurious con- 
duct, or omission of duty with respect to his fellow- 
men, by shewing that he is, and always was, of an ex- 
ceeding wicked and unrighteous disposition, and that 
his hcarl was quite as bad as his conduct. No one» 
imlcss he was out of his wits, would ever think of 
making such a plea as this before a human court. It 
is only in matters of religion, and before the' divine * 
tribunal on their last decisive Ui^\)\}[VdXc.\\m\ifi^^ 
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selves think of making this piea, or that it would avail 
any thing unless toHheir greater condemnation. 

And we have seen that the reason why sinners are 
ready to look upon a wicked heart as a good excuse in 
matters of religion, is because they mean no such 
thing by it) nor do they think they furve any such thing 
as a heart at all wicked. When they talk of moral 
depravity, deadness in (un^ want of a disposition to 
that which is good, &c. they really mean by such ex- 
pressions—they know not what. Something that is 
consistent with their Hncerely wishing, desiring, and 
endeavouring to the utmost of their natural power, to 
do their whole duty. And this is all the reason they 
think a bad heart is an excuse with respect to these 
things, any more than in other cases. This is the 
reason why, in their view, " sin is dead," and looks 
like such a kind of thing as must necessarily always 
be dead ; it not being possible in the nature of things 
that it should be alive, longer than just to bring itself 
into existence. 

It may therefore^ notwithstanding this seeming ex* 
ception, well be considered as a quite universal dictate 
of common sense, that the want of a heart, and the 
-want of natural capacity, in regard to excusing men> 
are entirely dilFerent things. 

3. We have seen that reason discovers a just foun- 
dation for this decision of the moral sense, and of the 
scriptures, as clearly as it discovers any thing of a 
moral nature. We have seen that an ability to act 
otherwise than agreeably to our own hearts, would only 
be an ability to act unfreely and by constraint : that 
actions which are done contrary to, or without our 
wills, are actions for wliich we cannot in reason be ac. 
> countable: that only taking away moral necessity 
the necessity of men's acting or uoX v)iOlvc\^ ^<t5:.'cj;\:^* 
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ing to their own disposition and choice, unaToidabEf 
subjects them to a fatal necessity, a necessity of act- 
ing otherwise than they would choosei or whether 
they will or no. Reason plainly teaches, that thiogji 
done under that necessity which arises from our own 
hearts, and that which is against them, are juflt as 
different, as tilings in which we arc the agentSy and 
things in which we arc not: — just as different as Pe- 
ter's girding himself when he was young, and going 
whither he would, and his being girded afterwardii 
and being carried whither he would not :-— just as dif- 
ferent as a man's wilfully murdering himself, and be- 
ing murdered by another, in spite of all he could do 
in his own defence. We have seen, that if want of 
holiness excuses a person in being unholy, and if a 
disposition to sin excuses a person in sinning, then 
every unholy creature, every sinner in the universet 
is perfectly excusable. 

Thus if acrifiture, reason^ and common senee^ all con- 
curring in the fullest manner, can confirm any thing, 
an essential difference betwixt natural and moral ina- 
bility, the inability which arises from our own hearts, 
and that arising from any other quarter, is most fully 
confirmed. Nor can any one say, that these two kinds 
oi cannot^ come to the same thing, as to excusing men, 
without contradicting the highest degree of every kind 
of evidence we can have, of any moral ti'uth,?— He 
that hath an ear, let him hear. 



The Perfection of the Divine LaWj dnd its 
Usefulness for the Conversion of Souls. 

A SERMON, 

Delivered in the College- Chapel^ in New- 
Haven^ on the Morning after the Com- 
mencement^ 1787. 

By JOHN SMALLEY, D. D. 

PSALM xix. r. 

The Lav> of the Lord u fierfect^ converting the souL 

OOME are said to teach such doctrine concerning re- 
gent ration^ as supposes that no means can be of any ef* 
ficacy or use, in the case of the unregenerate. Many, 
undoubtedly, have no opinion of legal preachings as 
adapted to promote the salvation of men. It will, how- 
ever, very universally be agreed, that means are to be 
used for . the conversion of sinners, as well as for the 
perfecting of the saints. And I believe there are few 
who will not admit that the law ought to be preached, 
for both these purposes, as well ^ub the gospel. 

Good men may dispute about words ; and they may 
have different ideas, in many matters of nice specula- 
tion : But all good men delight to meditate in the U.\( 
of the i-ord \ and all good gospel \rAtv\^\.^x^ ^^'^vc^^Xsi 
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all lawful mc^iita, lu :je ixidi: ainuniul of the cofivernob 
of buuls. Fur these reasons it is presumed thai the 
words now read, if piopurly opened aiid illustrated, will 
not be unintercsanjr-. or unei ertaining to the prese&t 
audience. 

The general subjc^ c of this psalm, is the glorious 
manifestation wiiich God had given of hiroselfi by the 
light of nature, and by the light oi revelation. In thtf^ 
first six verses are set forth, in lofty languag^e, the illus- 
trious displays of the divine perfections, in tt&e works 
of creation and of common providence. The HeavciUj 
it is said, declare the glory o/God ; and the firmament 
aheweth hia handy work. Day unto day uttereth ^ficech^ 
Sec. At this seventh verse, the psalmist passes from 
the works, to celebrate the woi^d of God, as discovering 
yet greater glories,, and as being productive of stiU 
more wonderful effects. The law qfthe Lord ia pet" 
fect^ says he, convertirig the aoul : the testimony qfthe 
Lord is aurey inaking wiae the simple. The statutes qf 
the Lord are rights rejoicing the heart : The command' 
ment of the Lord is pure j enlightening the eyes. 

By the law of the Lord may be meant, the whole 
revelation of God's mind and will, which had then 
been given to mankind. But what is here said of it is 
especially applicable to the moral law ; and to this only, 
particular attention will be paid in the present dis« 
course. Two things are asserted in the text concern- 
ing the divine law. In regard to its intrinsic excel- 
lence, it it said to be perfect : respecting its use, in the 
present fallen state, it is spoken of as converting the 
soul. Accordingly it is proposed, 

1st. To consider the perfection of the law of God; 
and 

Sd. Its subserviency to the conversion of the souls 
of men. 
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The perfection of ihe divine law first claims our 
careful attention. 

If it be asked in what resfiecta the law of the Lord i^ 
perfect ; the general answer is, in all respects. Like 
its glorious author, it is UgAty and in it ia no darknenB 
at all. But since an apostle hath said, the laiv is holyj 
and the commandment ia holy, and just, and good ; it 
may be proper to illustrate these three perfections of 
the moral law. more particularly. 

First then, the law of God is perfectly holy. This 
appears in its prohibitions, in its requirements, and in 
its sanctions. / have seen an end of all jfierfection^ 
says the psalmist, but thy commandment is exceeding 
broad. 

So extensive is the divine law that it forbids all sin^ 
even in the very inclination of the mind, as well as in 
all manner of conversation. Human expositions, of 
old time, had indeed given it a more limited construc- 
tion ; as though, like the laws of man, it respected 
only o\ert acts, and the grosser instances of iniquity. 
But our divine teacher, who was in the bosom of the 
father, hath expounded it in a latitude becoming the 
law of the most holy God, who looketh on the heart* 
In his exposition it forbids not only actual murder, 
gross adulteiy, and bearing false witness ; but every 
idle word, every lascivious look, and every first emo* 
;ion of unreasonable resentment. 

Nor hath he explained the law only to forbid all fiO' 
sttively evil volitions and exercises ; as if no positive 
duty, on the contrary, were required. As if, to him 
that knoweth to do good^ only not to do it, were no sin. 
As if bare omissicns and neglects^ were no more crimi- 
nal in a rational creature, than in stochs and stones. 
According to our Saviour, and indeed, accordiu%^\a\.\Na 
letter of Moses^ the law saiih, nol m^\€V^^ >Jwav3k. ^^i»- 
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not hate ; but thou shalt love. Being benevolent and 
doing good, to the utmost of our capacity! is plainly 
enjoined ; as well as every thing that is positively evil 
totally forbicidcn. 

The law is likewise glorious in holiness, in its awful 
sanctions. It requires sinless perfection, as now ex- 
plained, on no less severe a penalty than everlasting in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish. It saysy* 
The aoul that sinncth^ it shall die. The wages qf sittj 
without exception, according to law, is death. The 
soul's death ; its eternal perdition. 

Secondly, I am to show that this law is justy fier^ 
ftctlyjust; in all the strictness of its /^rfCP/2^«, and in 
all the severity of its curse. These will require a dis* 
tinct consideration. Both are disputed by the carnal 
mind. 

To the justice of the preceptive part of the divine 
law, indeed, what can human reason object? May 
we not justly be required not to sin ? Not to sin at all^ 
in omission or commisuon r— The only objection is 
grounded on imbecility. << Were we able, doubtless 
we ought to keep ourselves from all sin^ and might 
justly be so required. But this is by no means possi- 
ble for tlie best of men. There is 7iot a just man v/ion 
earth, that doth S'oodf and &i?mt'th not. And certainly 
to require that of us which is not in our power, is pal- 
pably unjust." 

The objection seems strong, though built upon 
weakness. It is plausible ; but it is not unanswerable. 
If the meaning be, that more is required of us tbaa 
would be in our power were we of a perfect heart; I 
deny that, in this sense, any thing in the command- 
ments !« above our capacity. If there be first a willing 
rtdnd^ it is accepted^ in all cases ; God's perfect law 
•always accepts itj according to that a man hath. V^Vw^xfe' 
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much is given, much is required ; and where little, so 
much the less. Whether we have five talents, or two, 
or one, the perfect improvement of the talents we have, 
is all that is exacted. However weak our minds, or 
little out* strength, to love the Lord our God with all 
our hearts-— with all our iveak minds, and little strength, 
is the whole of the first commandment of the law. 
There is none other greater than this, or more difficult 
to obey. Did we thus love God, we should keep all 
his commandments; and none of them would be 
grievous. 

But if it be meant, that we have not a perfect heart 
and willing mind^ and therefore sinless perfection can- 
not justly be required of us ; what is this more or less 
than saying, We have not a disposition to do our whole 
duty, and therefore our whole duty cannot in justice 
be enjoined ? What is it but saying. We have a great 
inclination to do iniquity, and therefore we ought to be 
allowed to do some iniquity, in all reason and righte- 
ousness ? /« the law sin, because we are sinners ! Is 
that to be condemned because we are disposed to trans- 
gress ; when it would be altogether reasonable, had we 
only an inclination to obey 1 If the divine law, in order 
to its being just, ought to be lowered at all, on account 
of the depravity of the hearts of men ; for the same 
reason it must be brought down entirely to every man's 
lieart, however depraved, or it will not be just. Let 
this objection be carried as far as it will necessarily go, 
if there be really any thing in it, and it will come to 
this, that no law can be just, which requires any man 
to be or do, more or better, than exactly as he is dis- 
posed. 

I am sensible that it is one of the hardest things in 
tlie workl, to beat this objection out o£ xVv^ Xv^*^^^ "axv^ 
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liearts of men ; notwithstanding the stupidity of it is sa 
exccedin^;;!^ obvious. And no wonder \ for as long as 
any tnun can wink hard enough not to see the absurd- 
ity of such a way of reasoning, from the painful re- 
proaches of his own conscience, he is so far entirely 
free, and feels completely self-justified ; whether an 
imperfect saint, or a most proiiigate abandoned sinner. 
But I believe it will be found at last that there is the 
same law, as a rule of duty, for the one and for the 
other. A law which alters not as men alter in degrees 
of moral depravity. And that according to this law^ 
which requires the wickedest of all mankind to be per- 
fectly righteous, every mouth will be stopped, and all 
the world, notwiihstanding the present boasted plea of 
being sinful fallen creatures, be found guilty before 
God. The only question is, which ought to be con- 
Ciemncd, an imperfect creature, or a perfect law ! The 
creature, because his heart is set in him to do that 
which is perfectly wrong ; or the law, because it insists 
upon that which is perfectly right ! 

We are next to consider the justice of the penalty 
of God's holy law ; and to show, that as he doth not lay 
upon man more than is right in its perfect require- 
inents, so neither will he in the infliction of its awful 
threatenings. 

Eternal death for every transgression and disobedi- 
ence, is a dreadful punishment, indeed, and undoubt- 
edly it seems to many, when they seriously think of it, 
excessively severe. " Can every idle word, every evil 
thought; every unlawful wish, every deviation, in the 
smallest punctilio, from perfect righteousness, really 
deserve everlasting destruction ! Can even any crimes, 
of a finite creature, committed in a momentary life, 
justly merit endless misery !*' 
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To this it may be replied. The sins we com mil, 
l^owever little many of them may appear in other res- 
pects, are transgressions of the law of the great eternal 
God. In this the evil, even of the grossest immorali- 
tiesj as it were, wholly consists. Hence David, when 
he had been guilty of the atrocious crimes of adultery 
and murder, says, in his penitential confession to God, 
jlgainat theey thee only have I sinned. And hence St. 
Paul speaks of sin as becoming, by the commandment ^ 
exceeding sinful. If all the evil of sin consisted in the 
present injury done to creatures like ourselves, tem- 
poral death would be a punishment too great by far for 
most offences. Were there no God, or had God given 
us no law in any way whatever, and had our iniquities 
no respect to him, many of them would be truly very 
trivial. But Disobedience is as the sin of iintchcraji. 
And the criminality of disobedience is ever supposed 
to be enhanced, in^some proportion to the authority 
commanding, and the obligation we are under to obey. 
Now the authority of God our Maker, and the obliga- 
tions we are under to be obedient in all things to Him, 
are absolutely infinite. Infinite, therefore, must be the 
sin of breaking His laws, and dishonouring Him. 

This is the common way of vindicating the justice 
of endless punishments. And certainly, known trans- 
gression of an express command of the infinitely great 
and glorious God, must be sinful beyond conception, ' 
But that every moral evil, in the most ignorant rational 
creature, so far partakes of this aggravation as to be a • 
crime absolutely infinite, ia^a thing which cannot per- 
haps easily be made manifest to all men, 

I therefore desire that it may be seriously considered, 
whether the ill desert of sin, whatever may be its ag- 
gravations, be not of such a permanent w^lvw^^x^-^vSx 

may justly be punished with the ^re vjV\\g\v Tvt.\e.^ '^^ 

H 
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be quenched. It may be a question worthy of comttd- 
eration^ whether any crime, be it greater or leaSf win 
not deserve the same punishment forever, yh^x it da^ 
serves at first. Perhaps suffering pain can ne^eriate 
away blame- worthiness on account of sin : and perbi^ 
as long as blame*worthines8 remains, just desert of 
punishment must remain. Both these I believe^ave 
real truths, and that they would be felt as such by eveiy 
man's conscience, could all misapprehensions be. pro- 
ven ted. 

That suffering doth not, in any measure^ take away 
the blame-worthiness of one who hath committed siiii 
may easily be perceived to be a plain ^ctate of cpiar 
mon sense. After any criminal hath been puxushcd 
as much as the laws of men require, is he ever thoogM 
to be at all less blame- worthy than he was befbm? 
The damage which his crime has donei or had a ten* 
dency to do, to the public, or to individuals, may be 
compensated or prevented by his punishment; but 
does any one suppose he is for that reason biamdeuj 
just as if he had never offended ? Is he evef thought 
to be any freer from actual guilt, than if he bad been 
permitted to escape with impunity ? Has he less sin 
to repent o£^ or less reason to judge and condemn him- 
self, because he has been imprisoned or scourged^ or 
branded, according to law ? The lash may chapg^e the 
Ethiopian's skin, or the leopard's spots; but it can 
never make a criminal innocent. Nothing. is morp 
evident than this, that crimes are not to be obliteraudy 
and innocence restored, by involuntary sufferings. Sin 
is ever so written with a pen of iron, and the point of a 
diamond, as never to be effaced in regard to the ill.de- 
seit, or blame-worthiness of the sinner. 

That as long as blame-worthiness remains,^ just de- 
seri of puoishment must remeaw)'vi^ v^Vi^vld^^vcheii^ 
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^ould also appear a plain dictale of common senscy 
-were it not tbi some confusion of thought arising from 
in.4de(|uate comparisons ; or from confounding ideas 
"Which are really diiferent. 1 know we are apt to think 
that when a culprit hath suffered a certain number of 
stripes for a crime, for that particular offence he de- 
serves no more. But I suppose the only reasons why 
we think thus are, either because in that case we mea- 
sure desert by the law of the land, whicli^is the judge's 
rule, beyond which he has no right to go : or else, be* 
cause we measure deseit by the supposed need there 
is of punishment. To punish beyond law^ is wrong in 
a judge ; it is illegal. To punish beyond necessity^ is 
wrong in a legittlator ; it is unmerciful. But deserv- 
ing punishment accorc\ing to human laws, and deserv- 
ing it in justice, are two things. Whether it would be 
necessary to punish, and whether it would be just, are 
also two things. In point of strict justice, abstractly 
from mercy, and from all idea of a limiting la\3;, I 
think It must be a clear case, that blame-worthiness 
and punishment- worthiness, are ever exactly commen- 
surate. That just as much, and just as long, as blame 
is deserved, punishment b deserved. Until therefore 
the sinner can stand up before his eternal Judge, and 
tinily say, I have suffered so much, or so long, that I 
am become fierfecdy innocent^ and deserve not to be 
faulted at all; he cannot plead releasement from prison, 
and from all further pains and penalties, as a matter of 
absolute justice. But I believe a sinner may suffer to 
all eternity, before he will be able truly to say this, of 
whatever magnitude his sins may have been. 

Tills way of accounting for endless punishments, is 
far from supposing that all sins are of equal demerit. 
It does not go upon the supposition that they all, nor 
any ofthe]^, deserve infinite punishmeuu ItQwV) ^m^- 
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poses that the ill desert of every sin, is durable^ unal- 
terable, and everlasting. The degree of punishmenli 
which men deserve, is in proportion to the numbers 
and aggravations of their iniquities : but that degr«e «f 
punishment, whatever it may be, they ViFill deserre 
forever. Little things may be as lasting as things that 
are great. The soul of man is not infinite, yet we sup- 
pose it will exist without end. 

If neither of the foregoing solutions should satisfy ; 
there is yet aiiother way of vindicating the sentence of 
eternal condemnalicn, as peifecily just. It may be 
considered as a sentence of repiobution to endless siH) 
and to endless misery as the necessary consequence* 
Certainly it is a lighteous thing in God to say, when- 
ever he sees fit, He that h unjust^ let him be unjust 9tiU ; 
and hv that is filthy^ let him be filthy stilL The most 
High is not under obligation in justice, to keep his 
creatures fiom falling into a state of sm and misery ; 
suitly then wc cunnpt suppose him under any such 
obligation to recover fallen creatures to holiness and 
happiness. Those finally left to themselves will for- 
ever sin ; and for this they will deserve to be forever 
vessels of wrath. Sin can never be innocent, or unde- 
serving of punishment, by reason of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which the sinner is placed Being in 
a state of probation, and in a world of hope, is not cer- 
tainly the only thing which renders impenitence, blas- 
phemy, malice, or any kind of iniquity, culpable, and 
worthy of divine indignation. It is true we read that 
in the other world, every one shall receive according 
to the deeds done i7i the body^ whether gootl or bad. 
But this needs not to be understood as implying, that 
nothing shall ever be received for things done after 
this life is ended. It may only mean that all, by the 
mtencc of the Supr^m^ Jud^ge^ vfUl comj;acnce th^ir 
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fixed future existence in a degree of happiness or mis- 
ery, proportioned to their good or evil conduct in the 
present probationary state. There are ways, undoubt- 
edly, in which the perfect justice of God's holy law in 
its penalty, as well as in its precepts, may be f;drly and 
fully vindicated. 

We proceed to the vindication of its perfect g^ood« 
ness. A good law, is one that is necessary and well 
• adapted to answer good ends. However pure or equit- 
able a Jaw may be, yet if it be needless, and will do no 
good, it cannot well be called a good law. A law per- 
fectly good, lays no duty on the subject, nor any pen- 
alty on the transgressor, however justly it might be 
laid, but what is requisite for some important or ben- 
eficient purpose. 

That the divine law, in the preceptive part of it, is 
thus perfectly good, may very easily be evinced. We 
may be sure that the commandments of God are per- 
fectly good, because they require perfect goodness, and 
nothing but goodness. From those summaries of the 
moral law, which are given both in the Old Festament 
and in the New ; and indeed fiom an attentive perusal 
of the whole book of the laW) it is easy to see that the 
law qf kindness^ comprehends the whole law of God ; 
or that every duty enjoined in the law and the prophets 
will readily and necessaiily flow from love of God^and 
our neighbour. Love w the fulJUling qf the iaw ; and 
such a law must certainly be dictated by love. No la- 
boured proof will be required to convince any man that 
a law is good which obliges all others to be perfectly 
benevolent and good to him ; and will any one be so 
inconsistent as not to acknowledge that it must be like- 
wise a good law, which commands him to be ^^v&O^v^ 
benevolent and good to all othevB. 

H 2 
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Btsidt s, li is cusy to show, ihal all the duties enjoinr 
ed u|}on us are necessary ibr our own good, as well aft 
for the glory of God and the good of our fellow crea- 
tures. We may truly say as Moses did, Dcut. vi. 24. 
The Lord commanded us to do ail these statutesy/br our 
good always. 

Is not this evidently the case in regard to the per* 
sonal duties of sobriety and temperance ? Certainly it 
would not have consisted with a perfect attention to our 
private temporal happiness, for God to have given us 
a law allowing us to live in luxury and excess, in glut- 
tony and drunkenness. It is requisite for our worldly in- 
terest, for our bodily health, and for our best enjoy- 
ment even of the pleasures of sense, that we should 
deny ourselves those inordinate, sensual gratifications 
whicli are made unlawful in the word of God. Fleshly^ 
lusts war against the soul, and against the body too. 
To abstain from them as we are commanded, is neces- 
sary fbi* the comfort of the life that now is, as well as 
in order to the happiness of that which is to come. 

Is not this evidently the case in regard to the com- 

■ mands of righteousness and charity towards our neigb* 

.hour ? It is generally found to be most for the secu- 

i^ity and advancement of a man's wealth and outward 

.^estate, and is always most for his real happiness, to do 

i jusliy and love mercy ; to provide things honest in the 

l^i>iight of all men, and to be as liberal as the divine law 

. i^iquires. All the commanded social afifections, are 

t dplightful affections ; and ail the forbidden un&iendly 

V passions, arc painful passions. Hud nothing been in 

.. vietW, but only our own felicity, the feelings and duties 

:t>f.humaaity could not have been enjoined otherwise 

, U^an they are. 

Js not this also evidently the case in regard to the 
duties of religion ? The tempera dxid t^twus*^^ c^ia- 
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manded ini mediately toward God ? Can any thini> be 
more essential to our highest happiness^ than to re* 
member our Creator, and trust in him ? to fear and love 
the greatest and best of beings, and to worship him in 
spirit and in truth ? 

Every one who lightly understands the statutes of 
the Lord, and kiiows what it is to obey them in sin- 
cerity, cai> testify with David in the context ; more to 
be desiri d are they than gold^ yea^ than much Jine gold ; 
eweeter also than honey^ and the honey-comb, More» 
over, by them is thy servant warned: and in keeping 
of thern there is great reward. The ways of God's 
commandments are all ways of our truest wisdom.— 
Not only will they be infinitely profitable in the end, 
but for the present, they are ways of pleasantness, and 
paths of peace. How much more would good men 
find them to be so, if they observed them wholly, and 
vith a perfect heart. 

But -perhaps it will be supposed, that the perfect 
jgoodness of the curse of the law, cannot so easily be 
made evident. I think, however, it may be shewn 
beyond contradiction, that we have no reason to believe 
the contrary. Not only the threatning, but the actual 
infliction of eternal death, for transgression and dis- 
obedience, for any thing that we can tell, may be dic- 
tated by perfect goodness. Not goodness to the in- 
dividuals who are made to suffer this awful penalty, to 
be sure. Their good is given up. But goodness to 
the universe. We know not what severity against sin 
is necessary, for all the important purposes of perfect 
government, in the vast dominion of God. That other 
ends are proposed by penal laws, aiid the execution of 
them, in all communities, besides the good of t.\\^ 
punished, we well know. A re^aird \.o \Xve. ^"^l^v^ ^'^ 
sochty, to the support ofgovemmtiiil^ ^Xi^\»^^ci^^^'^" 
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port of his own character, will influence a good earths 
\y judge, to condemn crinunals of certsun descrip^ 
tions, to perpetual impribonment, or to death ; notf* 
iviihstanding the tcndcrest feelings of humioiity to- 
wards the unhappy 6ufferers. I'he same reasons will 
influence a good legislator to enforce his salutaiy 
laws with such terrible sanctions, when he supposes 
nothing less severe would be sufficient. In like man- 
ner, it must unquestionably seem good in the sight of 
the Supreme Ruler, who is perfectly benevolent^ to 
punish the transgressions of his infinitely important 
statutes with eternal death, if the support and display 
of his own holy character, and the greatest good of 
the creation^ so require. And why should it be thought 
a thing incredible, that this should be the case ? The 
characters of law-givers and judges among men, are im- 
portant characters ; and it is incumbent on those who 
sustedn these characters, carefully to support themi 
by enacting just laws, aiid by judging righteous judg- 
ment. How much more important the character of 
the Sufiretne Legislator and Judge of all worlds ? And 
how much greater the necessity of its being perfectly 
supported \ 

The declarative glory of God, as it concerns him- 
self, is an end of inconceivable weight. It is the 
highest end that can possibly be promoted. It is also 
a matter of the utmost consequence to all the good part 
of the intellectual creation ; to holy angels and just 
men. In his light they see light. In the light of His 
countenance-— 'in the knowledge and contemplation of 
. His perfections, is their supreme felicity. By the de- 
clarative glory of God is meant, the manifestation of 
His essential glory ; the giving rational creatures true 
ideas of His real attributes. ■> Iw order to this^ it seems 
'necessary that He ahou\d maVL«Vi\\u^\lVxiQ\«t^>Q.\>Xisk 
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works and ways. This theivfbre is the method He 
liath taken, and which it is to be supposed, He will for- 
ever pursue. By works of fiower^ He shows that He is 
wnnifiotent : By doing good^ He shows that He ia good ; 
and by awful judgments on the workers of inrjuity. He 
«hows that He is, beyond comparison, glorious in hoU'-^ 
ncss. It may reasonably be presumed, that, for the 
sake of His declarative glory, in which He so much 
delights, and which is so essential to the good of cre- 
ated iiitellij^ences, it is necessaiy that these. His seve- 
ral perfections, should be tbus eternally displayed.— 
This seems to be the account v^hich we have in the 
ecriptures, of the wise and good ends both of tempo- 
ral and eternal punishments. 

When Pharoah was drowned in the red sea, there 
'was this good end to be answered by it, that God's 
name might be declared throughout all the earth. — 
And the Apostle says, JVhat if God, willing to shew 
His wrath^ and to make His power known^ endured with 
much l07ig'suffering the vessels of xurath, fitted to de» 
niruction : and that He might make known the riches of 
His glory on the vessels of mercy ^ which He had afore 
pvc flared unto glory ^ We are sufficiently let into the 
reasons and ends of the wrath to come, to have ra- 
tional grounds to believe that the law which punishes 
Bin with eternal death, on the larger and universal 
scale, is perfectly good. Certainly it must argue 
^reat arrogance, rather than superior penetraiicn, in 
any man to be confident of the contrary. Who but 
one who knows how to govern the universe, in the 
"vvisest and best manner, can safely pretend to say, that 
endless punishments, though just, cannot be necessa- 
ry, nor answer any sufficiently important purposes ? But 
U is time we proceed to consider us was pro loosed \ 
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II. The 8ubscrvicncyi*jf the perfect law of God) to 
the conversdon of the souls of men. 

There is such a thing as giving a new heart) or re* 
newing a sinner in the spirit of his mind, which I con- 
ceive b by the supernatural power of the Holy Ghost \ 
and in which the power of means can do nothing, mors 
than in other supernatural works. But by converting 
the soul, I suppose, is here meant, correcting the er- 
i*ors of the untier^tuuding, and causing the heart ao 
tivcly to turn from evil and false ways, to the ways of 
trutti and righteousness. ^Tius is by mora) suasion* or 
by the moral power of the word; not indeedy inde- 
pf ndently ol divlivj power, for thus no oixlinary effects 
art.' pi'odu> cd. I'l t::i<> active conversion, this turning 
men from darkne.is lo light, and from the power of 
saian unto God, I conceive the divine law has an ea- 
sentiul instrumentality from first to last ; and that it is 
as necessary for thus converting souls under the pros* 
ent dispensation of grace, as it was in the days of 
David. 

It is by the law, that a sensible man will most likely 
be converted from irifideiitij. As long as men are ig- 
norant of the law of perfection, or do not believe that 
they are under any such law, they will naturallyi if 
rational and free thinkers, i*eject the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation. They sec no need of it, 
and are therefore ready to look upon it as a cunningly, 
or rather, perhaps, a foolishly devised fable. But let 
them once be convinced, by sound reasoning, that they 
are bound by the law of nature, to sinless pei'fection ; 
let them once see themselves shut up under perfect 
law, to the faiih of Christ, as the only certain door of 
hope, and they will no longer make light of the 
Christian revelation, and discard it as a needless, tri« 
£Ing affair. 
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It is by the law, that men must be converted from 
any gross heresy^ All essential errors, respecting the 
doctrines and design of the gospel, begin in loose no- 
tions of the law ; and the most effectual way to cor* 
rect them, is by bringing men back to this original 
standard of right between God and man. Here the 
ideas are most plain and simple. Here the truth most 
readily commends itself to every man's conscience. 
And the law, rightly imderstood, is the only easy, the 
only possible key, to all the grace and truth which 
come by Jesus Christ. Had no learned doctors in 
divinity been without law, some other elaborate and 
very curious keys to the apostolic writings, would pro- 
bably never have been invented. Viewing the law, as 
not requiring us to be any other thai^ imperfect crea- 
tures, just such depraved creatures as we actually are, 
it is really necessary to have recourse to very subtle 
criticisms, and to dig deep for unknown Greek and 
Hebrew roots, in order to make the Gospel at all con* 
sistent with our natural notions of bare juatice. Where- 
as let the law be understood, as requiring sinless per- 
feqtion^ and that most justly, and the New Testament, 
in its obvious plain English, immediately opens to 
-▼iew» as full of gloHcma grace. 

It is by the law, that orthodox unbelievers are con- 
verted from stupidity and self-righteousneaa. How 
many are there in all our congregations who make 
light of a preached gospel, and pay little attention to 
it, though in speculative sentiments they are not iniir 
dels, nor gross heretics ? They do not believe enough 
to make them tremble. They have no sense of their 
uns. However much they may hear of the wrath of 
God, yet they inwardly say, Because we are innocent^ 
surely his anger akall turn from us ! Every «aKiy of a 
man is rig/it in his own eyes. The Ye^c^ou \s^^ \!(x^xv\a:^^ 
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loose notions of the rule of right. Thejr conceive 
nothing but imperfection can be expected or required 
of fallen creatures. Hence the man who has ever 
been, what the world calls moral, supposes he halh 
kept all th^ commandments from his youth up, and is 
ready to say, IVhat lack I yet ? Such were the appre- 
hensions of St. Paul before his conversion. I vas 
alirve^ says he, without the law once. Without the 
knowledge of the law, and supposing all it did or could 
require, was only such obedience as is consistent vith 
the moral depravity of fallen men, he imagined he 
had kept it very perfectly, and that he was justified bjr 
it, and in no danger of its curse. But when the ami' 
mandment came^ says he, sin rexnved, and I died* When 
he found that the law was as perfect as if we were not 
at all depraved ; when he saw that it required him to 
be perfectly holy in heart and life, and most justly ao 
required ; sin revived. It appeared alive in him, and 
in every thing that he did. All his supposed religious 
aifections, and all his most specious moral duties, were 
seen to be full of sin. And he died. He felt himself 
not only condemned, but spiritually dead ; utterly un- 
able to do any thing but dead works, till quickened by 
renewing grace. Such knowledge of sin, and of our- 
selves, is by the law ; and such knowledge of sin and of ^ 
ourselves is necessary in order to a sound conversion. 
I may add, 

It is by the law, that the soul is actually convertedi 
as well as brought to those convictions which are pre- 
requisite. Saving conversion consists in repentance 
toward God, and in faith toward our Lord Jesus Clirist : 
and in effecting both these, the law of perfect righte- 
ousness is of great and necessary use. 

Repentance toward God, is from a sight of the glo- 
rious Soilness, justice and ^oodi\es^of the divine law ; 
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ohd can Qever be produced by all the grace of the gos- 
pel) while the law is not thus seen. I am sensible it 
hath been common, and is still, to distinguish two 
kinds of repentance^ by the names of legal and evan- 
geUcal repentance : and to consider the former as hy- 
pocritical and false : the latter only as repentance unto 
salvation. ' But perhaps, what might properly enough 
be called by either of these names may be true re- 
p^tance ; though as they have often been explained, 
I apprehend both are false. According to some, the 
former is the effect of fear ; the latter the effect of 
hope ; but neither of them the fruit of love, except 
8elf>love. The legal penitent is supposed to repent, 
because ^e is afraid he shall go to hell ; the evangeli- 
cal penitent, because he hopes he shall go to heaven ; 
but neither the one nor the other because he hates sint 
or has any concern for the glory of God, ultimately 
considered. All antinomians make their legal, and 
their evangelical repentance, equally selfish, and equal- 
ly void of virtue ; ' unless it be more virtuous to be ac- 
- tual6d by mercenary hopes, than by slavish fears. — 
Many, it is true, who, in conformity to long establish- 
ed custom, make use of these distinguishing epithets, 
explain them in a manner that does not imply antino- 
■ snianism. By evangelical repentance they mean, that 
which implies sorrow fqr sin, and a hearty fuming 
fix>m it, because it is against God : by legal repent- 
ance, only being sorry for our sins, and purposing to 
forsake them, because they are seen to be of danger- 
ous consequence to ourselves. I have no objection to 
this as a just account of true 2Xii\ falae repentance ; but 
lb^= propriety of calling one legale and the other evan* 
g'eUcali I do not readily comprehend. The difference 
in repentance, as being selfish or in^^wviovi'^^ ^"^V^- 
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critical or sincere, I conceive, is not owing to the dif« 
ferent representations of God and sin, in law and gos* 
pel; but to the different tlispositions of the . men to 
Whose minds these representations are made. The 
man who has the pious feeling heart of the psalmist 
David, will repent truly, when he sees his sins in the 
light of God*s holy law. The man who has the hard 
selfish heart of the traitor Judas, will not repent trulj^ 
when he sees his sins in all the additional light reflect- 
ed on them by the cross of Christ, and the grace of 
the gospel. Before genuine repentance can be -pro- 
duced, by any means, the heart must be changed bjr 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost. When the law finds 
a soul thus prepared, it will work in it godly sorrow^ 
and repentance not to be repented of. When the 
commandment comes, and is seen to be perfectly good) 
holy, and just, unless we have perfect hearts of stone^ 
we shall abhor ourselves, and repent in dust and ashes. 
When we think ort our ways, and see how contrary 
they have been to the reasonable requisitions of our 
mo3t rightful sovereign, if we have the least spark of 
godly sensibility^ we shall mourn and be in bitterness 
for the dishonour we have done to Him ; and not mere- 
ly on account of the evils to which we have exposed 
ODTRelves. Apprehensions of the mercy of God in 
Christ, will quicken and increase true repentance ; 
but can never be£!:in it, without a previous true dis- 
covery and cordial approbation of the divine law. ^ 

The other part of a sound and saving conversion^ 
namely, faith towards Jesus Christy is also in conse- 
quence of right views of the divine law ; and cannot 
take place without them. The law v^as our echoolmaa- 
ter^ says the Apostle, to bring us untr Christy that we 
7m£'hf be justified by faith. The humiliating lessons 
i concerning God's righteousness, and oMtovJtvvMwcv^hte- 
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outness, which are taCight in tlie school of the law, 
must be thoroughly learned and have their effect on 
the hearty in the first pluce ; and then a sinner will be 
easily reconciled to the way "of life and peace. To 
think of persuading men to embrace the gospel, be- 
fore ever they have understood and submitted to the 
law, is absurd and impossible. It is reading the book 
wrong end upward. It is beginning at the last end of 
the line. 

Lastlyj it is by the law of perfection that good men 
are made better. They arc hereby turned still more ' ' 
and more from darkness to light, and from sin to ho- 
liness : by being converted, is not always meant in . 
scripture, the first conversion of a sinner. Our Sa- 
viour said to Peter, When thou art con-verted^ strength* 
en thy brethren. The godly, when they have fallen 
into great sins, are recovered again by repentance ; 
and in order to this, a new law-work is necessary.— 
Such a law-work David repeatedly experienced, long 
after he had been eminently pious, as appears by many 
passages in his psalms. Ip the xxxii. he says> When 
I ke/it silence^ my bones waxed old through my roaring 
all the day long. For day and night thy hand was hea- 
vy ufion mc : my moisture is turned into the drought qf 
summer. And in the xxxviii. For thine arrows stick 
fast in »ie, and thy hand firesseth me sore. There is no 
soundness in my Jiesh^ because of thine anger : ?ieither 
is there any rest in my bones^ because of my sin. Nor 
is it only after grievous back-slidings that good men 
feel the powerful influence of the holy law, converting 
their souls. They experience its humbling and sanc- 
tifying efficacy, turning them from the errors of their 
ways, in a gradual progression, all their lives. Through 
God's precepts they get understundia^ •, VVv^^^W^'Ocv^^ 
bate every faise way. The^ commandmeut l& a lamK 
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and the law is //^^^-— Hence^ ThefiaXhof the jtutW 
aa the shining lights that shineth more and more unto the 
^perfect day. 

All that remains is the improvementf and in this 
there is time only for otie or two particulars. We niajr 
hence infer, 

First. The exceeding unreasonableness of imagin* 
ing that the divine law is abated ; or that Christ hath 
redeemed us, in any measure, from the moral law, tf 
a rule of duty. What has been said, both of the per^- 
fection, and of the salutary use of this law, shows the 
extreme absurdity of such an imagination* 

Can it be supposed that an all-perfect Being shouldt 
on any consideration, disannul a law which was and 
always will be, holy, jus^, and good) in perfeodoD;; 
ands enact another, not so holy^ not so just^ nor «e 
good ? Can it be supposed that the Son of God, th^ 
brightness of the Father's glory, and express; imagis . 
of his person, should come down from heaveni and 
bleed and die, to procure an alteration in an aU-perfect, 
lam ? an alteration which could not be for the better^ 
but must be for the worse ! It is true, Christ hath open* 
cd a glorious way for the gracious pardon and accepts 
ance of penitent believers, though t^er^/ imperfect.— - 
But certainly he hath not liberated, either believers or 
unbelievers, from the obligation they were under ta 
observe and obey the original perfect law of his heav'-^ 
cnly Father. At his first entrance on tlie execution of 
his prophetic mission, he gaVe a solemn caveat to the 
great congregation in which he preached righteous** 
ness, not to think that inculcating such licentious doQn 
trine, or opening a door for it, was any part of his de- 
sign, He assured the multitude, in his sermon on the 
mount, that to alter one tittle of the moral law, was 
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as far from his iotention^ att it was a llung in itself ut- 
terly impossible. 

Nor would sullying the lustre, or lessening the pu- 
rity and perfection of the divine law, at all have com- 
ported ' with the benevolent office he came to perform 
in favour of mankind. He came to convert souls.-^ 
He came to save hie fieofilefrom their tdna. He gave 
himself for us that he might redeem U8 from all iniquity^ . 
He l(yued the jChurch^ and gave himself for ii^ that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it^ with the washing of water 
by the word ; that he might firesent it to himself a glo* 
rious churchy not having spot or wrinkle^ or any such 
thing; but that it might be holy and without blemish.-^* 
But in order to all this, it was surely necessary that 
--the law of perfect holiness, should remain sted&st 
and unaltered. How could sinners be converted by % 
flexible law ? a law which was itself converted to their 
depraved hearts and crooked ways 1 How could men 
be saved from their sins, or even have the knowledge 
of sin, by such a law ? What end could be answered 
by giving to imperfect creatures an imperfect laWf 
unless to keep them imperfect and to justify their im- 
perfections ? The notion of a fallen law for &llen nieii» 
must certainly be, not from the Saviour, but from the 
adversary of souls. It is one of the most capital de- 
Tices of the god of this world, who was a murderer 
from the beginning. As long as he can blind the 
minds of them that believe not, with the imagination 
of such a divine law, he is sure of their souls. They 
will never be converted. The light of the glorious 
l^pel of Christ, who is the image of God, cannot 
shine unto them. 

Secondly. We hence infer, that legal fireaching^ 
iruly so called, ought not to be censu.vedv ^^xcixx'sx\s% 

1^ 
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no means be omitted. Some would have the constant 
tttrain of the preacher what they call purely evangeHcaK 
All faithy and no works. To hear mor^ duties ex- 
plained and inculcated) they do not like. It is not ex- 
perimental. They are not fed. But such are as ill 
afTcctcd to the real gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
to the holy law of God. Ministers may keep -back tx>- 
thing that is profitable ; they must not shun to declare 
all the divine counsel^ and surely they must not shua 
to declare the divine law, whether men will hear or 
whether they will forbear. This is a faithful sayings 
snys the Apostle to Titus, and these things I will that 
ihou affirm constantly^ that they which harue believed in 
God might be careful to maintain good works: thest 
things arc good and Jirof table unto men. They are pro- 
fitable to the doers of them, as well as to their neigh- 
bours. They are profitable not only in regard to the 
lifelhat now is, but likewise in relation to that which 
is to come. The more good works men do on earth, 
the greater will be their reward in heaven : nor can 
they get to heaven at all without good works. Know, 
ye notf says St. Paul, that the unrighteous shall not in^ 
hcrit the kingdom o/'God ? Be not deceived. Preach- 
ing the law is certainly necessary, /or the fierfecting of 
the Saintsy and for the deteclion of fulse professors.. 
But it is also necessary for ihe conviction and conver- 
sion of sinners. Accordingly we find, that the inspired 
preachers and writers of the New Testament,, insisted 
much on the law, in order to awaken attenticii to the 
gospel. John the Baptist did so, we may be sure ; and 
he had wonderful success. Jerusalem and all Judea, 
and all tlic region round about Jordan,, went out to him. 
to be baptized, confessing their sins. James and John, 
who were sir-named Boanerges, that is, the sons oC 
t/junclcrj irci'c doubtless, gveai pxt^^Vv^t^ o£ tiie law ;. 
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and not merely loud and noisy preachers. Paul rea- 
soned of righteousness, temperance and judgment to 
come ; that is, he preached law rationally when Felix 
trembled. This was the common apostolic method. 
See 3 Cor. v. 1 1 . Knowing the terrors of the Lord, wc 
persuade men. And certainly, never was there a more 
perfect preacher of law, than the author and finisher 
of our faith. 

It is true, there is a kind oHegal fireachingy so called, 
which is justly censurable ; and which tends not to the 
conversion or edification, but to the destruction of souls. 
Should we represent that all the duty which God re- 
quires of the unregenerate, is only abstaining from ex- 
ternal immoralities, and attending upon the outward 
and ordinary means of grace, from such principles, and 
with such hearts, as they at present have ; and that if 
they do these things, they need not fear failing of di- 
vine mercy ; we should heal the heart of awakened' sin- ~ 
ners slightly : We should only assist them in going 
about to establish their own righteousness. Or should 
we teach that good men are under an abated law, which 
requires only such imperfect goodness as God hath 
given them, our doctrine would tend to make them 
feel, as far as they believed it, altogether self-justified ; 
instead of leading them to see their constant entire de- 
pendence on free grace, through the redemption that 
is in Jesus Christ. 

But such preaching to sinners or to saints, is not • 
proper legal preaching. It is not properly preaching 
the law of the Lord^ but a law of our own. It is mak- 
ing the commandment of God of none effect by our tradi' 
tioH, 

Preaching the divine law, as it really is, and as our 
Saviour and the ajX)stles preached it, has i\q \^w^'^\v^^ 
to qvAQt the consciences of unbeWt^eT^^ yv^^ \a tbs^^ 
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good men seif-righteouS) but quite the reverse. By 
this (he Iqftinssa qfman is boftfed down^and the haughtu 
neas of men is made low^ and the Lord alone is exalted. 
From the law of perfecdpn, principally, are those wra- 
fions of our vmrfare^ vfhich are mighty through God to 
the /lulling down of strong fiolda : casting dovm imagi* 
nations^ and every high thing which exalteth itaeff 
against the knowledge of God^ and bringing into ca/ttt^ 
vity every thought to the obedience qf Christ I«et the 
law he truly preached, and divinely impressed, and ainsi 
ners will see the necessity of fleeing to a better refuge 
than their own graceless duties. The best of men will 
also see that they atand by faiths and will not be high* 
minded J but /ear, . They will see that they must be jtu^ 
tified by the faith (^ Christ, and not by the worka qfthe 
law. They will see that in point of justificatiooj aU our 
righteousneaaea are as filthy rags. Through the law- 
they will be dead to the law, though more than ever en* 
gaged to Uve unto God. The man of the greatest at- 
tainments in grace and holiness, will not feel as if he 
httd already attained^ either were already fierfect ; but 
this one thing he will doyforgetting the things which aire 
behind^ and reaching forth unto those things which arm 
btfore^ he vfiY[ /iress toward the murky for the prize cf 
the high calHng of God in Christ Jesus. 



Eternal Salvation on no account a Matter of 
Just Debt ; or^ Full Redemption^ not in- 
terfering with Free Grace. 

A SERMON, 

DELIVERED AT W ALLINGFOiyD, 

CONNECTICUT, 

By JOHN SMALLEY, D. D. 

Justijication through the Merits of Christy 
an Act of the free Grace of God. 

ROMANS ui. 24. 

Being, justified freely by hia Grace ^ through the Re* 
demfition that is in Jeaua Christ. 

X H E point laboured in the preceding part of this 
epistle, is the impossibility of salvation for any of man- 
kind, on the fooling of mere law, or of personal right- 
eousness. The apostle hath proved that both Jews and 
Gentiles were all under sin ; and hence he infers, as 
the necessary consequence, that " by the deeds of the 
. law there shall no fiesh be justified in the sight of 
God." This point being established, that the original 
•way of life was now forever barred against the race of 
fallen man, the apostle proceeds, for the comfort of 
sinners, to open to view the gospel method of \w^\\^<:a.- 
^n ihrough a Redeemer. See the <;o)\Xft7LX^N^T«'^\^«iS)d^ 
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onward. << But now the righteousness ot'God without the 
law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and the 
prophets ; even the righteousness -of God which is bf 
faith of Jesus Christ, unto all, and upon all them that 
believe ; for there is no difference. For all have un- 
ned and come short of the glory of God. Being ju8ti> 
fied freely by his grace," &c. 

It is of the last importance that this new way of ac- 
eess into the divine favour, and of obtaining eternal 
life, should be lightly explained. By many it ha& been 
so misunderstood as either to make void the law, or to 
frustrate the grace of the gospel, or both* Some spec* 
ulativc inaccuracies also, it appears to me, i*especting 
justification through the atonement and riglueousncss 
of Christ, have been inadvertently adopted by many, if 
not most, of the orthodox, of which men of erroneoiu 
sentiments have availed themselves to very pernidoos 
purposes. 

The great difficulty respecting this subject^ to which 
I have in view to pay particular attention at present, 
is; how to reconcile the full satisfaction of Christy with 
the free grace of God in the pardon of sin and the jus- 
tlRcation of sinners. It is proposed, agreeably to the 
words before us, 

1st. To explain gospel jusufication. 

2d. To consider how this is through the redemption 
of Christ. And, 

3d. To show that still it is of the free grace of 
God. 

But on the last of these heads I mean mainly to in- 
sist. 

I. I shall endeavour very briefly to explain what we 
are here to understand by being justified. 

Justification literally signifies judging one to be just. 
A man is said to justify him^seU Yi\itv\ V\^ ^%^tt& iiis 
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ewn innocence, or denies thai he has been to blame in 
any instance. So one is said to justify another when 
he stands up for him, or undertakes his vindication. 
Among the Jews this was a law phrase, or was used 
in reference to their courts of judicature. See Deut. 
XXV. 1. '* if there be a controversy between men, and 
they come into judgment, that the judges may judge 
them, then they shall justify the righteous, and con- 
demn the wicked." 

From this judicial use of the word, it came to be ap- 
plied to the case of mankind, in regard to the sentence 
of the Supreme Judge. The legal justification of man, 
had he persevered in perfect rectitude, would have 
been the sentence of his Maker, pronouncing him 
righteous, and confirming him in immortal happiness. 
But gospel-justification— -the justification of fallen men 
before a holy and just God, must be supposed to have 
something peculiar in it. The application of the word 
to this case, must be understood as borrowed and figu- 
rative ; yet the thing intended is sufficiently analogous 
to the primary meaning of the phrase to well warrant 
this inetaphoric'dl use. It bears a resemblance to the 
legal and literal justification of the righteous in the 
two most essential points. It implies an acquittance 
from sin as exposing to eternal death, and the grant 
of a sure title to everlasting life. 

Ut. Gospel justification implies an acquittance from 
all sin, as exposing to eternal death To this purpose 
see Acts xiii. 38, 39. " Be it known unto you there- 
fore* men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins ; and by 
him all that believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses." 
In the Mosaic law, provision was made for cl^^w«\w^ 
persons irom ceremonial, but no\. ivoxci xcv^x^ xx^dsx^^ 
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greifions. Not from winy the apostle to the Hebifgrn 
obeerves, as fiertaining to the coiucience. Hence IH- 
vid says. Psalm IL 16. '^ For thou dedirest not aacrificei 
else would I give it." That is, there were no 8Uko£* 
ferings insututed for such crimes as those of which he 
had been guilty. But through the atonement of Chiiit 
believers are justified from aU things, Uia dhod 
cleansethfrom all sin. Accordingly we read, ftom. viiL 
I. << There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
who are in Christ Jesus." That is^ no condemnatioo to 
eternal death. Not that there is no kind of condemna- 
tion to those who are justified according to the new 
covenant. The best saints are liable to temporal pun- 
ishments, notwithstanding their justification. Moses^ 
and David, and Hezekiah were condemned for their 
sins, and sorely punished for them in this world, though. 
good men, and interested in the covenant of grace.^- 
And St. Paul, reproving the Corinthians for their un- 
worthy attendance on the Lord's Supper, says* *^ For 
this cause many are weak and sickly among you> and 
many sleep. For if we would judge ourselves we 
should not be judged. But when we are judged^ we 
are chastened of the Lord, that we should not |>e 
condemned with the world." Believers, by bein^ 
justified, are not exempted from all expressions of 
the divine displeasure. The pardon implied in this 
gracious act of God, is only a discharge fromi the con- 
demnation of the wicked ; that is, from future and 
eternal punishment. But, 

2d. Gospel justification implies the grant of a sure 
title to eternal life. 

This is more than merely being delivered from the 
curse of the law. Adam^ before his fall, was perfect' 
ly free from all condemnation ; but he was not con- 
£rmed in tht divine favour, lie vf^ v^«dixd in a state 
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of probation with only a conditional promise of final 
happiness. If he obeyed he was to live ; if he disobeyed 
he was to die. And he had no assurance of effectual 
grace to preserve him from final apostacy and perdi- 
tion. . In this last respect, the case of those who are 
justified through the redemption that is in Jesus Christy 
is essentially different. Indeed, some have supposed 
that believers in Christ, have, in this life, only condi- 
tional promises of final salvation. Nor can it be denied 
that persevering obedience to the gospel is made ne- 
cessary in order to eternal life. It is written, " The 
just shall live by faith ; but if any man draw back, my 
soul shall have no pleasure in him. He that endureth 
to the end," says Christ, " the same shall be savc^l. To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne." 

From such passages as these many have been led \o 
suppose, that all the promises of the second covenant, 
like those of the first, are only conditional, and depend 
upon the mutable will of man for their ultimate ac- 
complishment. But texts enough may be produced, 
which assert the absolute safety of all who are once 
justified by faith. Justification and glorification are 
spoken of as infallibly connected, Rom. viii. 30. 
^\ Whom he jusiifieth, them he also glorifieth." And 
our Saviour says, John v. 24. " Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that heareth my words, and belie veth on 
him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation." 

Nor are these at all inconsistent with those other 
texts, which imply that none shall be saved at last, but 
such as obey the gospel to the end of life. Foi* pei*se- 
vcrance in faith and holiness may be made ^^VxxXi^V) 

K 
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sure in the first justification. And that this is actudly 
the case is most evident from scripture. Christ says 
of his sheep^-of all who '^ hear bis voice, and follow 
/timj I give unto them eternal life ; and they shall never 
perish^ neither dhall any pluck them out of my hand/* 
Those who truly believe, we are taught, are not of 
them that draw back unto perdition. They are said 
to be <* kept by the power of God, through faith, imto 
salvation.'' We may be confident of this very thing, 
according to the apostle, that he who hath begun a 
good work in any one— a work of faith with power- 
he will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ, htvm 
these passages, and many more in the New Testa- 
ment, it appears evident enough that those who have 
once obtained gospel justification, are not only put into 
a new state of trial upon a milder constitution, accord- 
ing to which it is possible they may be finally saved ; 
but that their salvation is made infallible, by this better 
covenant, established upon better promises ; this ever- 
lasting covenant, ordered in all things, and sui'e. 

II. I proceed to speak of the redemption of Christ, 
the essential ground of gospel jilstifi cation. 

To redeem, signifies to deliver ; more strictly, and 
most commonly, to deliver by ransom. There were 
various laws in Israel concerning redemptions :— the 
redemption of lives, of lost inheritances, and of per- 
sons sold to slavery. Every first born male, according 
to law was the Lord's; but the first born of man, and 
the firstlings of certain bejsts might not be sacrificed; 
provision was therefore made for their being redeemed 
by ihe substitution of others in their stead. See Exod. 
xiii 13. " Every firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem 
with a lamb ; and if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou 
shalt break his neck ; and all the firs' born of man 
amongst thy children shalt thou redeem." With re- 
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g^d to the redemption of inheritances^ see Lev. xxv. 
S5« '^ If thy brother be waxen poor, and hath sold 
away of his possession, and if any of his kin come to 
redeem it, then shall he redeem that which his bro- 
ther had sold.'* Of the redemption of IsraeUtea who 
had sold themselves, see the same chapter, ver. 4T— 49. 
<' And if a sojourner or stranger wast rich by thee, and 
thy brother by him wax poor, and sell himself unto the 
stranger ; after that he is sold he may be redeemed 
again ; one of his brethren may redeem him : either 
his uncle, or his uncle's son may redeem him, or any 
that is nigh of kin unto him of his family may redeem 
him ; or, if he be able he may redeem himself." 

In allusion to these and such like redemptions in 
* Israel, Christ is called our Redeemer, and is said to be 
made of God unto us redemption. Agreeably to these 
different instances and ways of redeeming, the redemp- 
tion that is in Jesus Christ may be undei^stood as com- 
prehending, both the merit of his obedience, and the 
manifestation of divine justice made by his sufferings, 
in our nature and stead. We were waxen poor ; our 
eternal inheritance was alienated ; and such was the 
grace of our Lord Jesiis Christ, who << was rich, that 
for our sakes he became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be rich." He took upon him the form 
of a servant— -the nature and place of man, and, in that 
nature and capacity, obeyed perfectly his Father's law 
as man ought to have done, that '< by his obedience 
many might be made righteous," and obtain the inhe- 
ritance of eternal life. We had sold ourselves ; the 
Son of Man therefore, our kinsman, came to seek and 
to save— -to ransom and redeem us. Hence we are 
said to be bought with a price ; and to be redeemed, 
not with corruptible things as silver and gold, but with 
the precious blood of Christ. We Yf et^ d^N^\R^ \a NiX- 
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ter destruction ; for it is said, <^ The soul that sinntUi 
it shall die ; and, cursed is every one that continuetk 
not in all things written in the book of the law tQ do 
them. Christ therefore suffered for us, the just lor 
the unjust. He hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us. He was wounded 
for our transgressions ; he was bruised for our iniqiu- 
ties ; the chastisement of our peace was upon hisuj 
and with his stripes we are healed." 

\\ hat rendered the vicarious obedience and suffer- 
ings of our Saviour necessary, was, that we might have 
remission of sins and the rewards of the righteousi and 
yet the honour of the divine law and government be 
maintained. << To justify the wicked, is abominaticMi 
to the Lord. He will by no means clear the guilty •** 
This were to countenance iniquity, and to cast an indel* 
ible slur on his own glorious character. It were to 
bring the eternal law of righteousness, and the eternal 
Law-giver of the universe into disregard and contempt. 
God had given a law which was holy, and just, and 
good. He had enforced this law with infinite sane* 
tlons, thai it might be forever observed and had in r&* 
verence. This law had not been fulfilled by man, and 
therefore the reward of righteousness could not be 
given him. This law had been openly violated by man> 
and therefore the penalty of transgression and disobe- 
dience must be inflicted upon him. <( Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?" Better never to give 
a law, than to let the violation of it pass with impunity. 
But the holy law of God was not rashly given. His 
own glory* and the good of the moral creation, required 
that there should be such a law, and that the dignity of 
it should be supported. A lawless, licentious universe 
were infinitely svorse than none. Hence heaven and 
■cartJi wight sooner pass away) or be AunUiilated, tbsm 
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the divine law be made void, or one tittle of it fail and 
not be fulfilled. 

fiut the letter of a law may possibly be deviated froniv 
and yet the spirit of it be supported, and the design of 
it fully obtained. We are told of a certain anoent king 
(Zaleuchus, king of the Locrians) who, that he might 
effectually suppress adultery, which exceedingly pre* 
Tsdled among hU subjects, enacted a law that the adul- 
terer should be punished^ with the loss of both his eyes. 
His own son was convicted of this crime. The royal 
&ther, whose bowels yearned for him, and who could 
not bear to have one so dear to him forever deprived 
of the light of day, devised an expedient to soften, in 
that one instance, the rigour of his own law, and yet 
not abate its force in future. The king in a most pub- 
lic manner, before all the people, had one of his own 
eyes plucked out, that so one of his son's eyes might 
be saved. By such a commutation as this, by redeem- 
ing one eye for his son, at so costly a price as the loss 
of one of his own, he conceived the law would appear 
as awful) and be as great a terror to evil doers, as if the 
letter ot it had been executed. And it must, I think) 
be acknowledged that, by this means, the king's inflex- 
ible determination to maintain government and punish 
transgression, was even more strikingly evinced than 
if he had suffered tlie law to have its natural course, 
and neither of his son's eyes had been spared. For 
some fathers have been without natural affection, but 
no man ever yet hated his own flesh. The apple of 
one's own eye must certainly be dear to him. 

In like manner, we are to conceive of the redemp- 
^on of Christ, as an astonishing expedient of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, that we transgressors might be 
aaved, and yet God be just, and his righteous law suf- 
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fer no dishonoui*. This is ihe coiiHtani account vrc 
have of the death of Christ in the holy scriptures.^-i» 
Thus inttnediately after my text* '* Whom Grod hatfai 
set forth to be a propitiution* through faith in hisbloodf 
to declare his righteousness for the remission of sinsy 
&c. — To declare, I say, at this time his righteoas- 
ness, that he might be just^ and the justifier of him 
vho believeth in Jesus.*' Tlius Eph. i. 7. " In whonsL 
iK'c have redemption through his blood, the forgive- 
ness of sins/' &c. 

But it was not enough that we should be redeemed 
from death. In oixler to our being heirs of God> and 
having an interest in the covenant of grace) it was 
necessary that the law as a covenant of works should 
be fulfilled ; and so the forfeited inheritance of eternal 
life he redeemed. This our Saviour did by his active 
obedience. By his fulfilling all righteousness,, a foun- 
dation was laid for God, to the eternal honour of hia re- 
muneruting justice, to give grace and glory to all who 
believe in Clirist and belong to him. Thus it is writ- 
ten, " He is made unto us rigliteousness." 

These two things are implied in the redemption 
that is in Jesus Christ. 1 he met it of his obedienccj 
and the manifestation of the inflrxibility of divine vin- 
dictive justice, made by his sutferin^s and death. And 
these two thhigs were necessary in order to our being 
justified, and yet the spirit of the law be medntained^ 
and God be just. 

II L 1 proceed to show, that notwithstanding this 
plenteous redemption, we are dc(>endent on the mere 
mercy of God, and our justification is still finely by 
his grace. 

By grace is meant undeserved favour. This is the 
common acceptation of the word The bestowment 
of anjr good which might justly not be bestowed^ or 
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not inflicting any evil wiucn ini{);iu justly be inflict- 
ecU is a matter of free grace. Indcedi in the New 
Testament grace may mean^ doin$; good to those who 
deserve ill; ihi^ bein^ actually the case >»ith respect 
to all exercises of ftivine goodness towards t'aHen niun. 
However, if it can be shown that no man has . ny 
claim to salvation upon the footing of juntice. it will 
be sufficient to my present purpose, i he thing there- 
fore I now undertake to prove* and clear up. is this : 
That no man deserves eternal lite or even deiivoiimce 
from eternal death, on account of any merit belonging 
. to hini^ either ^er«o«a/ or imfiuted. 

The idea of personal n:crit is in general profe- sedly 
exploded. All will allow that the best man on earth« had 
he no better righleouftness than his own, could have no 
other plea than thai of the publican, '^ God be meiciful 
to me a sinner." But, on Christ's account, it has com- 
monly been supposed, believers have a good plea even 
before the tribunal of divine justice. It hath been said 
by them qf old time^ and aUo by some modern writers 
of very eminent note, that through the atonement of 
our divine Redeemer, if we have an interest in him, 
vrc deserve freedom fix)m all condemnation ; and that, 
through bis all- perfect righteousness, we may demand 
eternal glory as our just due. Very express to this 
purpose is the following passage, in a lute learned and 
most excellent author.* " The justice of God that 
required man's damnation, and seemed inconsistent 
with his salvation, now does as much require the sal- 
vation of those that believe in Christ, as ever it re- 
quired their damnation. Salvation is an absolute debt 
to the believer from God, so that he may in justice de- 
mand and challenge it, not upon the account of what 

* President Edwards. First set of PostUvimoM'^ ^^yc^iq^ta^ 
page 307. 
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he himself h.s done ; bui upon the account of wh«& 
hU surety has done. For Christ has satisfied justice 
fully for his sin ; so that it is but a thing that may be 
chaileni»;ed that God should now release the believer 
from punishment ; it is but a piece of justice that the 
creditor should release the debtor, when he has fully 
paid the debt. And again, the believer may demand 
eternal life, because it has been merited by Christi 
by a merit of coiidignity.** ^ 

Another extract I will here g^ve you from the wri- 
tings of a more ancient pious divine, containing the 
same sentiment, and expressed in still bolder terms* 
His words are as follow : '' He [Christ] fully merited} 
by way of purchase and complete payment made unto 
divine justice* the removal of all that evil we had de- 
8ei*ved, and the enjoyment of all that good we needed^ 
and could desire ; and that by a valuable consideration 
tendered into the hand of divine justice in that behalf. 
However it is out of fiee mercy and rich grace that 
Vedemntion is given to us ; (for is out of mercy that 
Christ is given, that he gave his life, that both are be- 
stowed upon us and not upon the world :) yet in re- 
gard to the Lord Jesus Christ himself, and the full 
pavment he hath laid down, out of his own proper 
cost and charges, his own blood, it is justice it should 
be bestowed, and by justice it may he challenged, as 
that which he hath purchased in a righteous proceed* 
ing." 

This he afterwards applies in a use of reproof to 
diffident believers, in the following words : " Why ? 
have you laid down the purchase ? Take possession 
then into your hand. Have you tendered the pay- 
ment ? Take the commodity It is your own ; nay, 
your due. — He that knows at what the purchase will 
come, and hath the sum in sigVvl) ^nd >\ud^T Vvb& hand) 
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oan lay it down upon the nail ; pay it, take it ; here is 
one and there's the other. Here's the blood of Jesus 
"Which thou art well pleased with, hast accepted of, 
therefore, Lord, give me my due : that comfort, that 
peace, that wisdom, that assurance, which I stand in 
need of."* 

This notion of the atonement and imputed righte- 
ousness, it must be acknowledged, is frequently to be 
met with in our most orthodox books, though it may 
not be often improved just in the manner last quoted. 
But we may call no man master^ or fat her. We must 
search the scri/itures, whether those things be so."^ 
'■ Where do we find our infallible teacher, instructing 
his disciples to make such challenges from the Father, 
even on his account, of deliverance from all evil, and the 
bestowment of all good, as their just due ? Did he not 
direct them humbly to firay^ for even a competency 
of outward comforts, as of God's free gift ; and for 
tht pardon of their many offences, of his mere mercy ? 
** Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors." He encouraged 
them indeed to seek unto God for all needed good, in 
his name, with an assurance of obtaining their re« 
quests ; but he ever taught them to seek in the way of 
petition, not of demand. " Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father, in my name, he 
will give it you." Did our Saviour, that we find, ever 
insinuate an idea that the salvation of his redeemed 
ones was of debt from the Father ? Did he not, in the 
most explicit manner, acknowledge the contrary ? " I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and of earth, 

* Mr. Tiioniaf Hooker, first MiD&sttT m ¥ids\i^xV 
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because thou itubi hkl these tilings from the wise iDd 
prudent) and ha^i revealed them unto babes. Kvca 
sot Father, Jor «o it sctmtd good in thy sight** 

Do the inspired apo:>tles, in any of their epistles or 
discourses, teach us that the salvation of belie vers, or 
any part of it, is of justice to the cxclusiou of grace i 
Do they not constantly express t!icmselves most clear- 
ly in opposition to this sentiment ? '^ By the righteouft' 
ness of one, ihefree gift came upon all men unto jus- 
tification of life. That as sin hath reigned unto death) 
even so mij^ht grace reigriy through righteou8uess» 
unto eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord. He that 
spared not his own son, but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also /reefy give us 
all tliingrs ?*' 

The doctrine that justification, and all subsequent! 
as well as antecedent blessings, areyr^c^^*— matters 
of mere grace, is ccrtainiy a doctiine of scripture.-— 
But still the great question reinuins ; how is this doc- 
trine self-consistent? The rcdeiiipdon that is in Jesus 
Christ impUf^s full sutibfaclion for sin, and the highest 
possible merit of etcnicil life ; how then can being jus* 
tified throujj^h this redemption be of free grace?— 
What grace can there be in cancelling a debt when full 
payment hath been made ? or in liberating a captiYe 
when an adequate ransom halh been received ? or in 
reconveying an alienated inheritance after ample re- 
compence ? how is this difiiculty to be removed ? 

I answer ; just as other difficulties are removed into 
which wc are led by following the allusions and meta- 
phors of scripture too closely. We are not to imai- 
gine a resemblance, in all points, between the redemp- 
tion of Christ, and redemptions among mankind, any 
more than we arc in other instances when divine things 
are spoken o[ after the manner o^ u\^\i\ «xv^ more 
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thdn ^we are to imagine that God is angry just as we 
are, cr that he rtfients just as we do, or that he hath 
an arm^ and handa^ and eyen like ours, because tiiese 
things are ascribed to him in a figurative manner.— 
From the use of the words ransom^ and redemption^ we 
are no more obliged to suppose a literal purchase, or 
an obligatory satisfaction id what our Saviour did and 
suffered, than we are to suppose there was occasion 
for such kind of satisfaction* and for the same reasons 
as among men. We are selfish, and lookingybr gain 
every one from his quarter : but surely we ought not 
to form alike idea of the infinitely benevolent and, 
ever blessed God. Certainly, " He who so loved the 
world as to give lus only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him might not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life," would have pardoned and saved the world 
without any atonement or vicarious righteousness, had 
nothing but want of goodness prevented. The thing 
was, sin could not be pardoned, and sinners saved> con- 
sistently with just law and good government ; and 
therefore not consistently with the glory of God or the 
good of the universe. The removal of this just obsta- 
cle to the reign of grace, not the laying God under ob- 
ligation, for value received, was what rendered the re- 
demption of Christ necessary : and the former of 
tiiese, not the latter, is the end effected by his obedi- 
ence and death. 

It hath indeed been said, in the present dispute, that 
a door could not be opened for the salvation of man- 
kind, without making ii necepsary in justice that they 
should be saved. Thyt justice re«; wires whatever is 
consistent with justice. But this is a new and strange 
position. The perfection of justice no more requires 
that every thin.u^ which is just should be. <^oT\^^^^cv•;^xv^\\^ 
per/ec/ion of truth requires that evet^ \\\\t\^^\\\Osv\s» 
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true should :^e s>pokeii. It justice required whatevtr 
is consistent wLld justice, no ^race could be exercised— 
no fi-ec favour could ever be bestowed in any instancei 
either by God or man : nothing more than mere jus- 
tice could ever be done. That justice which excludes 
grace, which is the only proper nodon of justice^ at 
least the only one now under consideration} cerudnly 
doth not require many things which might be just 
Justice did not require that God should give his only 
begotten Son, yet this was consistent with justice. ^ 
Christ was not obliged in justice to consent to become 
incarnate and to pour out his soul unto death, yet there 
was nothing inconsistent with justice in hia so doing. 
In like manner it is now consistent with justice for 
God to pmrdon sinners through the projutiation of 
Christ, yet this is not what justice requires. Grace 
requires that the guilty should be forgiven, provided It 
may be done consistently with justice, and without 
doing hurt upon the whole ; but this doth make it no' 
more grace. Wisdom requires whatsoever things arc 
for tlie best. Goodness requires whatsoever things 
are for the greatest universal good. But justice, as 
excluding grace, requires only whatsoever things are 
deserved. 

Still, perhaps, it will be S£ud,Were not the sufierings 
of Christ really adequate to all the punishment due to 
us for sin ? and did not his obedience actually merit 
eternal life by a merit of condignity ? and have not be- 
lievers, at least, a just right and title to the atonement 
and niciit of Christ ? Is not his righteousness imputed 
to them so as to become actually theirs ? And if these 
things be so, where can there be any grace in their 
jnstificunon ? In answer to all this, lettne observe the 
following things. 
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1. I do not think thlat eternal life was merited^ even 
by Christ, by a "merit of condignity. A merit of con- 
dignity supposes something justly due for service done. 
But it is impossible, 1 apprehend, that God should re- 
ceive any thing for whieh he is justly indebted. " For 
who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompens- 
ed unto him again ?" However ancient divines may 
have discoursed about merit of condignity and merit of 
congruity, the distinction, I conceive, is properly appli- 
cable only to merit at the hands of beings who may re- 
ceive actual services to which they have no just claim. 
A merit of condignity can, I am persuaded, have no 
place in regard to God. 

That creaturea can merit no good at the hand of 
their Creator, in this high sense of merit, every one 
must be convinced, on a moment's reilection. They 
can render nothing to God, in a way of love or service, 
but what is his due from them. Adam would jiot have 
deserved any reward as a just debt, had he remained 
innocent, and fulfilled the law of perfection. He would 
only have done what it was his duty to do. The highest 
created intelligences can do no more. As they derive 
their all from God, so they can render nothing to hiin 
but what is of right his. 

But, it will be said, Christ was not a mere creature. 
He thought it not robbery to be equal with God. Con- 
sequently his merit must be of a different Idnd from 
what Adam's would have been, and from that of the 
angels. The labour of a servant cannot bring his mas- 
ter in debt, because it was that to which he had a jtist 
right ; but if a neighbour, who is upon even terms with 
us, labour for us, we are indebted to him. He deserves 
wages, in the proper and strict sense of t!ic word. 
And why must there not in reality be exactly this dlC- 

L 
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ference between the obedience of creaturesj and the 
obedience of Christ. 

To this I answer, though Christ was under no obli* 
gallon to become incarnate, yet when he had assumed 
the form of a servant, it behoved him to fulfil all right- 
eousness. All he did was o^ec^/e^r^;— obedience 
justly due^ on our account at least, if not on his own. 
God hath not received, even in this way, that to which 
he had no right, and for which he is really indebted. 
Did the merit of Christ as properly belong to us as if 
it had been our personal merit, we should have no 
ground to challenge eternal life, nor any reward, as 
our just due. Indeed, in that case, we should not de- 
serve eternal death, nor any punishment. Therefore^ 
I must add, 

2. 1 do not think the merit oi Christ b actually trant' 
f erred to believers ; or, that his righteousness is so im- 
puted to them as to become, to all intents and pur- 
poses, their own righteousness. It is so far reckoned 
. to them as to render it consistent and honourable for 
God, as above explained, to be reconciled to them^ 
not imputing their trespasses by a rigorous, or an 
adequate personal punishment ; but it is not «o thcir*9 
as to render them really deserving of good^ or un- 
deserving of evil. The apostle states a distinction 
between justification by works and hyfaith^ making the 
former in some sense of debt, but the latter of grace 
entirely. Rom. iv. 2 — 5. " For if Abraham were jus- 
tified by works he hath whereof to glory, but not before 
God. For what saith the scripture ? Abraham believed 
God and it was counted to him for righteousness* 
Now to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt. But to him that worketh not, 
but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
6dib is counted for vigYiteovLbtv^^^. 1^^ \!&i^ ^« arc 
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plainly taught that jusiificaiion by a righteousness 
reckoni^d lo us by faith, is of grace, in a manner differ- 
ent from justification by our own good works. That 
the man justified by personal righteousness would have . 
ground for glorying as more deserving than other men, 
though not before God, as having really merited eter- 
nal iife,^or any good, at his hand. Comparatively, the 
justification of such an one would be of debt ; it would 
indeed be in part of absolute justice to the exclusion of 
grace : that is, as far as it implies only approbation, 
and acquittance from the ciirse of the law. The right- 
eous deserve not to be condemned ; and there is no 
grace in not punishing them. But to him who is per- 
sonally guilty, and is justified by faith, in the righteous- 
ness of another, and in him who justifieth the ungodly, 
the whole is of grace. The apostle's reasoning evi- 
dently supposes that the righteousness of Christ doth 
not become to all intents and purposes the believer's 
own righteousness. For if it did, there could be no 
difference, as to ground for glorying, between being 
justified by faith and by works ; and one would be just 
as much of debt as the other : nor could it be true, in 
any sense, that God justified the ungodly. But that 
there is not a strict and proper imputation of Christ's 
righteousness to the believer— such an imputation as 
implies an actual transfer of merits is plain from the 
.%vhole tenor of the scriptures, as far as they have any 
relation to this subject. It is evident from all that is 
said of the chastisements of believers, of their confes- 
sions, and of the remission of their sins. Were they 
as righteous as Christ was — had they, in any way, a 
perfect righteousness, properly their own, they would 
have no sins to confess ; they would deserve no pun- 
ishment, and need no pardon. The lT\i^\\\^^ wix III 
fitrsert is hot taken away by the alonerftexvX. o^ Ovtvsx- 
That can never be taken away. I^ot d<o\.>ci ^}ci^ <^^^- 
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ence of Christ render us deserving of heaven^ or as- 
deserving' of hell. When God justifies believers en 
Christ's account* he considers them still as Ungodiy: 
as ungodly he pufiishes them still in this world; and 
as well might he punish them with everlasting de- 
struction in the world to come, were it not for lus gra- 
cious promise to the contrary. Grace reigna with un« 
abated lustre in our justification, and in the whole of 
our salvation, notwithstanding its reigning through 
righteoueneaa^ because it is through a righteousness 
not our own. 

Merit is ever personal. In the nature of things it 
^.annot be otherwise. Another's having been righte- 
ous, doth not make me righteous, if I have not been 
so Tfiyself; nor can the suffeiingd^of another make 
me faultless wherein I have been a sinner. Can a 
robber or murderer become innocent, because an in- 
nocent attorney or friend of his hath suffered the pen- 
alty he deserved ? Certainly it is impossible. He must 
be, notwithstanding this, as vile, as great a criminal, 
as blame-worthy, as ever he was. And so are all 
mankind, notwithstanding the sufferings, and notwith- 
standing the obedience of Christ, 

Debts may be discharged by. an attorney. Damages 
of any kind may be repaired by a third person. But 
7nora/ turfiitude is not to be wiped away in this manner^ 
/// desert is never thus removed. Ment^ and demerit^- 
are things not to be acquired or lost by proxy. The 
consequences of the good or evil actions of one person 
may devolve upon another ; not the rightcouaneuB or 
the criminality of them. 

Our criities were not transferred to Christ ; only the 

sufferings for them. He suffered as a lamby without 

blemish and witliout spot. So his righteousness is not 

transferred to us ; only the . benefits ol \x» "^^ ^^a^ 

numbered vriih ti-ansgreasors, ^xudxte^Xft^^'^^^^^^^ 
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tlaOYigh innocent. Wc are numbered with the righte- 
ous, and treated as the friends and favourites of the 
Most High, though ungodly. He deserved the praises 
of heaven, when he was made a curse— when forsa« 
ken and expiring on the cross. We deserve the pains 
of hell, when delivered from the curse of the law, and 
received into the embraces of everlasting love. There 
is no transfer of merit, or of demerit, one way or the 
other, only of their fruits and consequences. 

Justice admitted of laying on Christ the sufferings 
due for our sins, because it was by his own free con' 
eenf, and because the necessary ends of punishing 
ivould thereby be answered ; not because he deserved 
those sufferings. So, on the other hand, justice now 
admits of our being saved on his account, not because, 
on any account, we deserve salvation, but only because 
by giving us remission of sins and the happiness of the 
righteous, no injuiy will be done, no damage will ac- 
crue to the universe. There is nothing to oblige God 
to have mercy on any of mankind only his own wis- 
dom and goodness. He can do it without any un- 
righteousness ; and theiefore so it seemcth good in his 
sight. Hence we are pardoned — we are justified — we 
shall be glorified^ freely by the grace of God, notwith- 
standing the ample foundation laid for all in the plen-^ 
teous redemfition which is in Jesus Christ, 

All that now remains, is to point out some of the 
doctrinal and practical uses, of this important subject. 

In the first place ; we may hence learn, that the ar- 
gument for the certain salvation of all men, from the 
sufficiency of the satisfaction and purchase of Christ, 
is inconclusive. According to the common notion of 
a literal satisfaction and strict purchase in the atone- 
snent and obedience of our Saviovws ^vkvtX^x ^^■a.o\^ 
to satisfactions and purchases in raallet^ ol mcum -asA 

L 2 
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tuum (i, c. mine and thine) between ixjan and many th» 
ui^^iinu-nt oi the Univcrsulists, on which the greatest 
siress is had by sonic, would be exceedingly plausi- 
ble : to mc it appears, it would indeed be ahsoiutely 
uuLinswcrublc The argument stands thus^ God is 
o]jli>cd in jusiicc to save men as far as the metit oF 
Christ extends: but the merit of Christ is sufficient 
fur the salvution of all men ; therefore God is obliged 
in justice to save all. The minor proposition I dare 
not deny. I (question not the sufficiency of the merit 
of Christ for the salvation of all mankind. I have no 
doubt but that, in this sense, Christ *^ gave -himself a 
runsomybr all ; tasted death for every man; and is the 
yropitiiilion for the sins of the ivhole woridJ* The 
only thing therefore which I have to dispute in this ar- 
gument, is ih^obli^atorineaa of the Redeemer's merit, 
on the Supreme Being : or, that it is of such a nature 
as to afford any ground to demayid salvation from God, 
asofyz^j^ debt. Had the belie\er any right to chal- 
lenge pardon and eternal life, upon this footing, I see 
not but that all mankind vyould have the same. If the 
merit of Christ be such as obliges God, in point of 
justice to save all believers ; and if that merit be suf- 
ficient for the salvation of all men ; why is not God 
obliged in justice lo save all men, whciher believers op 
not ? — He may be uruler engagements to some and 
not to others by rrachus promise^ predicated upon 
fdith ; but if the obligation be in absolute justice^ it 
must be solely on account of the merit of Christ ; and 
is no greater after a man has faith than before. And if 
there be merit enough in Christ for all, it obliges and 
must oUuin the siJvaiion of all, though all men have 
not fi'.ith. That alters not the case. Faith, or the want 
offiihb, alters nothing in point of \usticc ; onty in point 
of promise ; unless the obW^Xov^j m^vVx \i^ m SsMgix 
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.itselfi not in the atonement and righteousness of Christ. 
It God cannot in justice lay ariy thing to the charge qf 
the eleciy dor inflict any punishment upon the m, be- 
cause Christ died for them: and if, in point of merit, 
Christ died for all men ; God cannot in justice lay any 
thing to the charge of any many nor punrsh any man, 

I'hus the doctrine of certain universal salvation is 
established at once ; and established upon orthodox 
principles. 

The argument, indeed, proves too much. More a 
great deal than any good man would wish : more, one 
ivouid think than any man in his senses could believe* 
It turns the tables entirely respecting obligation and 
grace between God and man. According to it, all the 
obligation is now on God*s part ; all the grace on ours ! 
He is holden and justly stands bound to us ; we are 
.free from all obligation to him ! All the debts of all 
mankind, both of duty and suffering, are forever can- 
celled! Christ hath done all their duty for them, as 
.well as taken away all possible criminality from them ! 
If they now love or serve God it is of mere gratuity ! 
They arc not at all obliged so to do ! If he bestow 
upon them all the good in his power, to all eternity, it 
is of debt>-^<Lb8olut€ dedi, in the hi;;hest sense of the 
word! He can do no more for them than by a merit 
of condignity hath been purchased for them, and is of 
absolute right due to them ! These admirable con- 
sequences will follow .from this notion of the atone- 
ment and merit of Christ, as necessarily as the doc- 
;trine of universal salvation. Ah argument which thus 
overthrows every thing— a// law, as well as all grace, 
must certainly be fallcjcious, -whether we were able to 
discover the fallacy of it or not. Yet some, it is said, 
arc not to be terrified by su.ch fri\»h\.twV ^q^'s^^^-^-wj^s** 
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They admit them, and plead for them. Thejr aDoWi 
at least, and maintain, that men are not justly puniali- 
able by tlie Judge of all the earthy whatever iniqidties 
they may commit ; and that, in &ct, no mlm b punisli* 
ed of God at all, nor ever will be. So firmly are they 
established in the belief tlmt the foregoing argummt k 
demonstration, and can never be confuted. 

But must not the weak place in this invincible argu- 
ment, be made manifest to all men ? I cannot but fiat- - 
ter myself, the attentive candid UniveraaUMt must feel 
this firm ground give way under him. The hope of 
salvation built upon the idea that the holy soverisign of 
the universe is obliged in justice to pardon and save 
the vilest of sinners, is certainly a veryjbrlom hbfUm . 

That believers themselves do not deserve etenud 
life, nor even deliverance from eternal death ;«i«tbat 
God is under no kind of obligation, for value received* . 
even to them, on any account whatever, seems pUunly 
implied in our text, and hath been sufficiently iUustm- 
ted, I conceive, in the preceding discourse. And if 80| 
certainly he cannot be obliged in justice to save all 
men. Salvation is sincerely offered to al},4f they wUi 
thankfully receive Christ as their Saviour, and peni- 
tently return, through him, to their Creator and their 
God. With regard to giving them a heart, or making 
tliem willing to do these things, God hath mercy on 
whom he will have mercy. Surely '< by sending his 
Son into the world, that the world through him might 
)^ saved,'* he hath not brought himself so infinite^ 
indebted to mankind as to be in justice obliged to 
save all the world, whether they will or not. 

Secondly. Hence we may see, that the Sociniaos 
have no reason to object against the doctrine of atone- 
ment, as though it were irreconcilable with the doc- 
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triAe of free graces and represented God the Father as 
unforffivingj implacable^ unmerciful,* 

As many have explained the doctrine of atonement) 
I caoQot say that these reproaches cast upon it by its 
«dTersaries> are altogether unjust. Were it ri^ht to 
conceive of it under the literal^ low notion of paying 
debts, or repairing damages, between man and man, 
it would indeed seem as if there were no proper re« 
misaion of eins to believers, nor any mercy in grant- 
ing them deliverance /rom the curse of the law. But if 
"we consider God as acting in this great affair, in his 
own proper character, as Supreme Ruler of the world ; 
and requiring atonement in order to the salvation of 

• Dp. Priestley, a celebrated modem writer on the side of 
Socinianism, has much to say upon this iiead. He says, *' We. . 
read in the scriptures, that we arc justififd freely hy the 
^ace of God. But what free grace, or mercy, does tJiere 
;ippear to have been in God, if Christ gave a full price for 
our justification, and bore the infinite weight of divine wrath 
on our account ? We are commanded to forgive others^ as we 
eunelves hope to be for given / and to be merciful as our Fa* 
ther, toko is in heaven is merciful. But surely we are not 
thereby authorized to insist upon any atonement or satisfac- 
ticm, before we give up our resentments towards an ofiend- 
ing penitent brother. Indeed, how could it desen'e the name 
of forgiveness if we did ? — It is impossible to reconcile 
the doctrine of satisfaction for sin by the death of Christ, 
with the doctrine of free grace, which, according to the uni- 
form tenor of the scriptures, is so fully displayed in the par- 
don of sin, and the justification of sinners.^ — It is only from 
the literal intei^retation of a few figurative expressions !h 
the scriptures, that this doctrine of atonementt as well as 
that of transubstantiation, has been derived ; and it is cer- 
tainly a docrine highly injurious to God ; and if we, who are 
commanded to imitate God, should act upon the maxims of 
it, it would be subversive of the most amiable part of virtue 
in men. We should be implacable Mvd >\vvt^^\^:\K>A^ SsxivsjCscv^ 
upon the uttennost fanhing." 
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guilty men, only lor ilie suppori iii/iublie justice^ and 
that he mi}>;ht still be a terror to evil doers^ at the same 
time that he discovers hiuiseM abundant in g'oodnesB and 
ready to forgive If we consider, moreovery that the 
demerit of sin is not at all taken ^tlkway, nor the need 
of pardoning mercy lessened by vicarious sufferings. 
In a word, if the foregoing view of this subject be 
scriptural and just, what shadow of gi^ound can there 
be for any such reproaches and objections ? 

Thirdly. Hence wc are furnished with an easy so- 
lution of a difficulty which some have imagined, re- 
specting our being justified, at all, on account of the 
active obedience of our Saviour. The difficulty is this. 
Christ, in his human nature, in which only he could 
obey, owed obedience on his own account, and there* 
fore could have no merit by that means to be placed 
to the account of his followers as the ground of th^r 
justification. IIert;upon some have supposed and 
taught, that the sufferings of Christ, to which he was 
under no personal obligation, are the only meritorious 
ground of our acceptapce unto eternal life. Or, that 
all further than deliverance from the curse; of the law, 
is from the grace of God, and the merit of our oivn 
imperfect obedience.* 

This imaginary difficulty, however, arises entirely 
from the supposed necessity of merit strictly pur- 
chasinjj good at the hand of God ; and a merit proper- 
ly tramfcrable. According to that conception of the 
matter, it is certain Mam's obedience could have avail* 
cd nothing in behalf of any but himself. He, unques* 

* The above difficidty was started, and the above doctrine 
advanced, by a divine of some note in Germany the last cen- 
tury : who made a party considerable enough to be taken no- 
tice of by Dp. Moslieim, in his Ecclesiastical History How 
jbr was uiswered, I think the Doc\at Via.Vtv ii^slv.Vx&krvkKA. ^qol. 
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tionably, was under persona! obligation to jdeld the 
most perfect obedience to his Maker of which he was 
capable. Therefore had he remained innocent, and 
continued in all things given him in charge to do 
them, he could have had no merit of supererogation, 
to be reckoned to his posterity. Nor do I conceive 
that the man Jeaus Christy consistently with his per- 
sonal duly to his heavenly Father, could have done 
less than to have fulfilled all righteousness. On sup- 
position 2i/iur chasing, transferable merit had been ne- • 
cessary, I do not therefore see how this difficulty could 
be fairly obviated. But from the things which have 
been said, it is abundantly evident, I apprehend, that 
no such merit was necessary, is scriptural, or pos- 
sible. God may do honour to himself, as one that 
loves righteousness,, by making multitudes happy out 
of respect to the tried virtue and obedience of one, 
though that one have only done what it was hiskduty 
to do. All notions of supererogation, and of a fund of 
merit to be sold and bought, or any way communicated 
from one to another, proceed upon the maxims of com- 
mercialy not of rectoml justice. Every thing of this 
kind is going off entirely from the ideas of sin and duty^ 
to those of debt and credit^ damages and refiarations. 

Fourthly. P'rom the foregoing view of the subject, 
we learn, that those who are justified in the gospel 
way, have nothing whereof to gloiy, but have all the 
reason in the world to be humble before God. They 
have merely a merit of congruity to plead in his pre- 
sence ; and that merit, not at all their own. 

Were " salvation an absolute debt to the believer 
from God, so that be might in justice demand and chal- 
lenge it,*' to be clothed with humility, and to be a pros- 
trate suppliant before the throne of grace, mi^ht^ la- 
deed, seem unbecoming, and qu\l^ow\.^lOaax^s:.\RX> 
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Had Christ << merited, by way of purchase and com- 
plete payment, the removal of all that evil we had de- 
served, and the enjoyment of all the good we needed 
and could desire, and that by a valuable consideratioQ 
tendered into the hand of divine justice in that behalf; 
and had we this << sum in sight, and under our hand, 
we might well assume a high tone, and say, ^ Here's 
one and there's the other." Our beggary wopld be at 
an end ; nor would it suit with our affluent circumstan- 
ces, to be 80 jioor in afiirit as Xofietition sndfiray^ We 
might say to the Almighty, " We are lords, we will 
come no more unto thee :" or, coming, might be so la- 
conic as only to say, " Lord, give us our due.*' 

But, my brethren, << you have not so learned Christ ; 
if so be that ye have heard him, and have been taught 
by him as the truth is in Jesus." Christians have not 
these heaven-debasing, self-exalting sentiments, in the 
bottom of their hearts, however they may speak un- 
guardedly, or think inaccurately on some occasions. I 
dare say the venerable divines above quoted, did not 
7n€an so, neilher did their hearts think so. They neyer 
firaycd as though those things were true ; they never 
felt as if they believed them. Such speculative notions 
of the atonement and imputed righteousness, owing 
originally to the strong figures of holy scripture, lite- 
rally understood, have been exceedingly common ; and 
therefore have been received implicitly as unquestion- 
able truths, by the learned as well as the illiterate ; 
however inconsistent with innumerable other senti- 
ments in which every true christian is most firmly es- 
tablished. Certainly, by the law of faith, boasting is 
excluded. Certainly if our justification be freely by 
divine grace, we have nothing whereof to glory. We 
have as much reason to be humble — as much cause, 
\rith deep abasement) to confess our daily sins, and to 
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implore the free remission of them— as much occa- 
sion to say 2^ God be merciful to us sinners, as if we 
were not justified at all. The blood of atonement only 
l^ives . us access to the mercy-seat, l^et then all Our 
feelings and all our thoughts, as well as our addresses 
to a holy God, be agreeable to this humiliating doctrine 
of our being justified freely by his grace, through the 
redemption that is in Jesus Christ. God thus estab* 
Hshc^d his covenant with us, that we may rcmemben 
and be confounded, and never open our mouths anjr 
more for our shame, when, in this way, he is pacified 
towards u^ for all that we have done. 

Fifthly. From what hath been said, we learnj never- 
theless, that believers have as firm ground for hope 
and confidence in God, as if their justification iveve a 
matter of absolute debt. The new covenant is as ever^ 
lasting^ as well ordered in all tfdnga^ and as sure^ as if 
it were not at all a covenant ol grace. The gospel 
plan of acceptance unto eternal life, is calculated, not 
in the least to mar our comfort, only to mortify our 

pride. 

We have seen that there is no want of absolute pro- 
mises to insure grace and glortfy to all true believers in 
Jesus Christ. " Ail tlie promises in him are yen, and 
in him amen, unto the glory of God.'* And we know, 
says the same apostle, *' that all things work together 
for good, to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to his puriv)se- Who shall sepuiate 
us from the love.of Christ ? Shall tribulation, or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness* or peril,, 
or sword ? Nay, in ail these things we are more tlian 
conquerors, through liim that loved us. For 1 am per- 
suaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor ' 
principalities, nor powers, nor lUiu^^ ^t^'&^^wv^ worc^ 
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things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. We have ac- 
cess, through Christ, by faith, into this grace wherein 
we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God." 
Believers are as absolutely established in the divine 
favour and love, as if they were justified by the deeds 
of the law. Final remission of sins and eternal salva- 
tion, are as fully secured to them, as if their til desert 
were wholly done away, or as if they had even a merit 
o{ condignity and the Almighty were actually their in- 
finite debtor. Hence another apostle U very bold^ and 
saich^ *^ If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleunse us from all unright- 
eousness." Not that, on account of our confessions^ 
or on any other account, we juatly deserve to be for- 
given Deserved forgiveness is no forgiveness at all. 
The meaning: c-m only be, that God will infallibly be 
just and true to his word. A faithful and just man will 
fulfil liis promises, however gratuitous the things pro- 
mised ; how much more He who *^ is not a man that 
he should lie, nor the son of man that he should repent ?" 
But, if his bare word were not enough, as the apostle 
observes, he hath added his 6a//;, that by two immuta^ 
hie things^ in which it was imfiosaible for God to lie^ ve 
might have a strong consolation, ivho have fled for re- 
fuge to lay hold upon the hofie set before us, \\ e may, 
if we believe in God, and believe also in Christ, come 
boldly (ihoujijh as humble beggars) unto the throne of 
grace^ that we may obtain mercy ^ and find grace to help 
in time o^nced. 

Sixthly, and lastly Hcnre we should learn to love 
mercuy as well as to walk humbly %vith our God, 
, H.id we the riglueousoess of Christ, as a perfect 
I Clokc for aJi our sins, so as to Vivi\e v\o vjccASaViw V^v any 
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Jbr^tvenes9j it might more reasonably be expected 
that we should be unforgiving. Did ive need no mercy^ 
it would not be so very strange should we show none. 
But, my brethren, how far otherwise is the case with 
every one of us ? Do we hope we are justified in the 
sight of a holy God ? Be it so, it U freely by his grace^ 
even through the redem/ition that is in Jesus, If I jus* 
tify myself says holy Job, mine own mouth shall con^ 
demn me: if I say I am perfect^ it shall aho firove me 
perverse. And indeed, as the same pious man de- 
mands. Homo should man he just tuith God 7 By imfiU" 
tatioti it hath been supposed he might ; but we have 
now seen that even through the atonement and right- 
eousness of Chrbt, we can have no plea of not guilty : 
And personally we cannot surely stand in judgment^ 
should he contend with us, nor answer him one of a 
thousand. 

Shall we then be strict to mark, and severe to re- 
venge the trivial injuries or affronts we may receive 
from our fellow creatures. Read, Christians, the 
striking parable of the ten thousand talents and the 
hundred pence ; read, and tremble at the awful appli- 
cation of that parable. Remember that most reason- 
able exhortation of the apostle, which sfieaketh unto 
you as unto justified sinners ; Eph. iv. 23, " And be 
ye kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God, for Christ's sake, hath forgiven 
you." 
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The Law in all respects satisfied by our Sav* 
tour J in "regard to those only who belong to 
him ; or^ None tut Believers saved, thro^ 
the all-sufficient Satisfaction of Christ. 

A SERMON, 

DELIVERED AT W ALLINGFORD, 

CONNECTICUT, 
WITH A VIEW TO THE UATIVERS^LISTSf ^. 

By JOHN SMALLEY, D. JD. 

None but Believers saved, through the all- 
sufficient Satisfaction of Christ* 

ROMANS X. 4. 

For Christ is the end of the law for righteonenessy to 

every one that believeth. 

V 
^ T 

X HE capital argument of many who maintain that 
every one who belie veth not shall be saved, we have 
particularly considered. That salvation is not a mat- 
ter of just debt, on account of the redemption of Christ, 
hath been shown^ it is presupfied, beyond dispute.— 
This then being supposed a settled point, that God is 
at liberty to have mercy on whom he will have mercy ^ 
it remains that we must have recourse to the revela- 
tion of his sovereign will in his holy word, as the only 
way to determine, whether all, or only 9ii;i^t\K&\sta2^.* 

kind, shall be saved, 

M2 
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Nothing call be concluded from the uQiveraal beneT* 
olence of God, unless we knew, as he does^ what 
would be for the greatest universal good. ■ At first 
thought it may perhaps be imagined, that if it be only 
consistent with justice for God to give grace and sal- 
valion to all men, his infinite goodness must necessa- 
rily incline him to save all. But it ought to be re- 
membered, that the o|)erations of infinite goodnesft 
are ever under the direction cf infinite wisdom. God 
will give eternal life to every rebel creature, however 
desei*ving of eternal death, if it be best ; otherwise he 
will not. Its being at his sovereign option whether 
to do a thing or not, by no means make it certain 
what he will think proper to do. He was no more 
obliged in justice to permit any sin or misery ever to- 
take place, than he is now to permit some to be for- 
ever sin&il and miserable. From his goodneaaand 
power, we should have been ready to conclude he 
would have prevented the former, as we now are that 
he will prevent the latter. <^ His thoughts are not our 
thoughts. How unsearchable are bis judgments,** 
says I he apostle, <' and his ways ^ast finding out I For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord ? or who hath 
been his counsellor ?" Were our understanding infi- 
nite, we might be able to judge, with great certainty^ 
what he will think proper to do, on all occasions : but 
this not being quite the case, all conjectures respect- 
ing his delcrmiiution, from what appears most desii*a- 
ble to us, must be very precarious* From his perfec- 
tions we may be certain, in general, that he will ever 
do that which is wisest and best : but what is wisest 
and best, on the large scale of his universal adminis- 
tration, he alone can be supposed a competent judge. 

Not leaning, then, to our own understanding, in a 
^mattei^so eriJcntly loo higV\ for vis^X^vvi'&^V^sJbi unkug^ 
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sed minds, aUend to revelation as our only guide oir the* 
important question— Who of fallen creatures shall be 
saved ?— Whetiier it seem good in the sight of God, 
■ to save mankind universally, vritbout any conditions ; 
or with certsdn limitations, and on certain terms.— 
This question is so abundantly resolved in the inspired 
scriptures, that to quote all the plain proofs that only 
particular characters in this world, shall have any part 
or lot in the salvation of the next, would be to quote, 
as it were, the whole bible. In the text now chosen, 
there is evidently implied, a restriction of deliverance 
from the law, to believers in the gospel; and in dis* 
coursing upon the words, among other things, occa* 
sion will naturally be given to adduce some part of the 
abundant scripture proof, limited in opposition to uni- 
versal salvation. _ 

The apostle having spoken, in the preceding chap- 
ter, of the rejection of the Jews for their unbelief, he 
begins this with expressing his sincere concern for 
them, and his most devout wishes that they might be 
recovered from their delusion, and not be lost. Ver* 
I. ^^ Brethren, my heart's desire and prayer to Grod 
for Israel is, that they might be saved." However 
opposed any may be to us, we ought to feel entirely 
friendly towards them-^to wish them no ill, but the 
greatest possible good. We ought also to entertain a 
chaiitable opinion concerning them, as far as the na- 
ture of the case will any way fairly admit. Such was 
the apostle's charity in regard to his deluded country- 
men. He had no doubt that many of them acted con- 
scientiously in their zealous opposition to the gospel, 
really believing it to be subversive of the divine law, 
at^d a system not according to godliness. He was 
once of the same way of thinking, as he couC^^%<^^\^«7> 
fore )^Dg Agrippa. J verily thought with mij^elj^ ^"wi^ 
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he^ that I ought Co do many thing's contrary to the nmnc 
of Jegua of JSTazareth Prom iiia own expertcDcc, 
therefore) as well as ftx>ni much peraonal ttequaist* 
ancey he could testify for them that their « way was 
ri)^rit in their own eyes, though really very eivoneoiig 
and wrong Ver. 3. ^f For i bear them reoord that 
they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowl- 
edge." He goes on to take notice whence their prt- 
judices agidntst the Christian revelation orsginatod ; 
namely, from wrong ideas of God. From not under- 
standing his infinite and inflexible justice» .the high 
demands of his holy law, and the absolute perfection 
required in order to legal justificatioh in his aigbtw-*- 
Ver. 3. " For they, being ignorant of God*9 right- 
eousness, and going about to establish their own rigiki* 
eou9ne88y have not submitted themselves uoto the 
righteousness of God." Then in the text he obaenres, 
that the cause of righteousness, for which the Phari" 
sees were so full of anxiety, was in safe hands. . That 
effecttial care had been taken that the law should sus- 
tain no dishonour, but that the spirit of it should be 
supported, and its ultimate design be fully (j>tained. 
For^ says he, Christ is the end qf the law for righteoua- 
nea8<i to every one that believeth. For the illustratioB 
ef what is here asserted, I propose, 
^ 1. To show, in general, how Chriat ie the end qf 
the law for righteousness ; and 

11. In what respects he is so, in a particular man- 
ner, to believers in him. 

I. I shall endeavour to show, in general, how Christ 
is the end of the law for righteousness. 

He was the end of the ceremonial law of the Jews, 

as that was wholly typical of him, and was abolished 

by his death. But I cannot think the apostle here 

Bpeaks merely} if at all) oi \]he ctT«rK^iasi2k\«ni^ TVsbk. 
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he bas reference to the eternal law of righteousness^ 
seems intimated by the manner of expression in t^o 
text ; and it is evident from the words immediately fol* 
lowing: Ver. 5- <^ For Moses describeth the right- 
eousness which is of the law, that the man which doeth 
those things shall lire by them." The ceremonial kw 
^vas never able to give life, to those who trusted in the 
observance of it, however scrupulous and exact. It 
will therefore be incumbent on me to p<unt out a sensei 
in which Christ is the end of the universal law of per* 
feet righteousness ; or of that law by the obedience of 
which innocent man might have obtained eternal life. 
He is not the end of this law in every sense which the 
carnal mind would wbh, nor in several senses which 
many have supposed. More particularly, 

1. It is certain Christ is not so, the end of the moral 
law, that it is no longer obligatory on mankind, as a 
ruie qfduty. That our Saviour had no such design as 
this, and that no such thing was possible, he was care* 
ful to inform the world in his. first public discourse ;— 
ills sermon on the mount, <' Think not," says he, " that 
I am come to destroy the law or the prophets : I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For, verily, I say 
unto you. Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or on» 
tittle shall in no ^ise pass from the law, till all be ful« 
filled." Nor did he come to fulfil this holy law so as 
to make it lawful for us to live in the violation of it. 
We do Tioiy surely, cease to be in duty bound to love 
God or our neighbour, because Christ hath loved both, 
as much as they deserve. It is not become right for 
us to practise all iniquity, because he hath fulfilled all 
righteousness. By his having been perfectly obedient 
in our stead, we are not freed from all the obligation 
we should have been under to obey the coma\awd%k ^^ 
PUT Maker} nor from any part o£ \l. N^^>a»N^iKfc 
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much duty which we ought lo do, as if he had done 
nothing. He came to save Ida /leofilejrom their dmj 
not from their duty. 

3. Christ hath not so saved his people from their 
fdns, that they cease to have any guilty or dearrt qf/iui> 
ishmcnt. As our obligation to obey is not remoTed by 
his obedience, so neither is our criminality when we 
transgress, taken away by his sufferings. We are not 
to conceive God sees nothing amiss in us, and U not at 
all displeased with us, do what we will, because the 
blood of Jesus Christ his son, cleanseth frona all sin* 
The eyes of the Omniscient are not so dazzled but that 
he can see our ways, and our hearts, as they truly ate ; 
nor is the nature of things so altered by the atone'tnent} 
that iniquity is become really blameless, and unde« 
serving of divine wrath. I add once more on the ne^ 
ative side, 

3. Christ is not so the end of the law, but that per- 
sonal righteousness is still necessary in order to eternal 
life. Not only ib perfect obedience as much our duty 
as ever, and all neglect or transgression as great an evil 
as ever ; but sincere conformity in heart and life to the 
moral law, is so required on the gospel plan, that with* 
out it we cannot be saved. Of this we are abundantly 
assured. « Repent and be converted," says the apostle 
Peter, " that your sins may be blotted out. Follow peaciB 
with all men," says the apostle Paul, « and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord. Verily, veri- 
ly," says our Saviour, « I say unto thee, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.** AnA 
again, " I say unto you, that except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom 
of heaven." To the same purpose, having explained 
ibe marsd law in a much sincteT ^e,xi%^>XMUDL>^<^TctfAX. 
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rigid of the Jewish ctoctors, he concludes with saying) 
^' Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which built 
his house upon a ro< k. And every one that heurcth 
these sayings of mine, and doth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand." 

But in what sense, then, it will be asked, is Christ 
the end of the law for righteousness ? I answer, He is 
the end of the law as a covenant of life ; or as the tei m 
of justification or condemnation. That is, the end for 
which probationary Obedience was required of man, in 
order to his confirmation, is answered by the obedi- 
ence of Chiist ; and the end for which death was threat- 
ened in case of any disobedience, is answered by the 
sufferings and death of Christ. 

According to the original constitution, perfect obedi- 
ence, through a certain space of trial, was made neces* 
sary in order to the justification of life There was 
some important end proposed by this, most certainly; 
otherwise the benevolent Creator would have confirm- 
ejd our first parents, with all their posterity, in immor- 
tal happiness, without the hazard of a previous proba- 
tion. The end which would have been answered hj 
man's trial, had he persevered in innocence, may eanily 
be conceived. Virtue would have been encouraged 
and had in eternal honour ; and God) by drowning it 
with an eternal weight of glory, would have illustri- 
ou*sIy manifested his infinite Uive of rifyhteousness. 
When man had sinned, he must, according to law, 
have been punished with everlasting destruction. 
Here again some good end, undoubtedly, was in view; 
God delivrhteth pol in the death of the wicked. The 
misery oi his creatures, however justly n»ei'iu:d^c'dJCi- 
not be aj) uhimaie object to a ISciug ytVuj^^ ikajEiv^^^sA 
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whose nature is lore. The end of the anvful threMn* 
ing and curse of the law, we are to supposei was dis- 
eountenancing disobedience, and giving an etenial 
manifestation of the glorious character of God, as one ' 
who infinitely hateth all iniquity. Now, by the vica- 
rious obedience and sufferings of his own incarnate 
Son, the end of the law« in each of these TiewBy is an- 
swered in the fullest manner. 

The obedience of our Saviour answers every pnr- 
pose, in regard to all who belong to him, which would 
have been obtained by the sinless obedience of the first . 
federal head of mankind. Christ was given Jw^ a cav" 
enant of the fieofile. He was constituted a pubtic re* 
presentative, as much as Adam was ; and might, by his 
own consent, as justly be so constituted. In tliis capa- 
city he was made under the law ; and, a« it bthoved him^ 
fulfilled all rightrouttnesa. He was holy^ harmless^ tm- 
defiled^ and atfiaratc from sinners. He did no Hn^ net' 
ther was guile found in hia mouth. It was his meat t9 
do the %tnll of him that sent him^ and finish hia vfork* 
His obedience was tried to the uttermost. He had all 
the temptations arising from poverty and the most de- 
pendent outward ciicumstances The foxta^ 9saMk he, 
havr holeay and the birds oj the air have nests^ dut the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head. He had the 
trial of cruel mockings^ and of aii the bitterest and niost 
injurious reprodchts which the malice ol man could 
invent. Consider him^ says" the apostle, who endured' 
9uch contradicii n of sinners against himself. He en- 
countered the grand adversary that had been too hard 
for our first parents, and under circumstances the most 
disadvantageous He was led into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil, thai he mij^ht have the trial of 
utmo&t efforts in that soliiaty situation, without a 
bi)d«— without a second tib afiiOYd lata ^\\^ ^\L Here 
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forty days he was without food ; and, thus enfeebled 
and distre^ed with hunger, he was attacked bj the 
old serpent) the prince of the power of the air, who 
had permission to try every artifice— to carry him 
from puiacle to mountain, and exhibit all those scenes 
to his senses, which he jdtiged most likely to seduce 
him into sin. But this second man was found invin- 
cible, and easily vanquished all temptations. Our Sav- 
iour's subjection was also tried by the last enemy— au 
enemy which .Adam, in all his probation, had he kept 
his innocence, never would have seen. He was obedi' 
ent unto deaths even the death of the cross. In his agony, 
from the extremity of which we must conclude he had 
sometliing far more dismaying in prospect than any 
other martyr evei^ endured, when he kneeled dovtn and 
prayed^ sayings Father^ if thou be wilUngj remove this 
cu/ifrom me ; he added, nevertheless^ fiot my willy but 
thine be done. 

Now by such obedience, of so divine a person — by 
\i\&fiatient continuance in well doings amidst all possible 
provocations and temptations to the contrary, from 
earth and hell— by his perfect conformity and ready 
resignation to the holy will of his heavenly Father, 
through all the arduous work, and agonizing conflicts 
to which he was called — an opportunity was given for 
the Supreme Governor of the world, to encourage vir- 
tue, and to glorify himself as the lover and re warder 
of righteousness, in the nu>st illustrious manner pos- 
sible. For here was an instance — a course of obe- 
dience and virtue, the most tried— the most perfect— 
the most exalted, that ever was, or could be exhibited? 
in the whole creation of God. 

And no less fully answered was the end of the 
threatening and curse of the law, by our SaviQut'^ %>^^« 

N 
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ferings. It was by the Father's appointment, though 
by his own most free consent, that he was made a curse 
in the room of guilty men. He* was stricken^ smitten 
ofGodf and afflicted. He was delivered by the deter" 
minate counsely as .well as fore 'knowledge of God^ when 
he was takeuy and by wicked handa^ crticijied and alain. 
Both Herod and Pontius PilatCy with the rulers and 
people of the Jews, did against him, only what God^s 
/land and his counsels determined before to be done. The 
hand of the Supreme Judge of all the earth, was par- 
ticularly concerned in this surprising event. It was 
designed to be considered as an act of divine judgment, 
notwithstanding the wickedness of the instruments, 
and the innocence of^ the sufferer. For thus it was 
written, " Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, and 
iagainst the man, that is my fellow, saith the Lord of 
Hosts : Smite the Shepherd,*' fie. 

Now by laying such amazing sufferings on his dearly 
beloved Son — hy its pleasing the Zorc? thus to bruise 
him^ and put him to grief, the divine vindictive justice 
was more awfully, as well as more amiably manifested, 
than ever it could have been by the punishment of sin- 
ners themselves, to all eternity. — It was more awfully 
manifested. The apostle, Romans i. 17, 18. having 
spoken of the gospel as the power of God unto salva* 
tion to every one that believeth, assigns the following 
reason : For therein is the righteousness of God revealed 
from faith to faith t'-^For the wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men. His meaning I conceive is this ; that there 
is a clearer discovery of the holiness and justice of 
God, to hate and punish all sin, in Christ crudfed^ 
than in any former revelation. And undoubtedly this 
Jb' true. Not all the curses of the law, amidst the 
ibunders and Jightenings rf raoutvX. ^vu^ci— ^\iw t\^\3k. 
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the execution of those curses in the unquenchable 
flames of hell, gave, or can ever give, equal evidence 
of the righteousness or wrath of God, as the amazing 
scenes exhibted iu Gethsemane, and on mount Calvary. 
Nothinp; could ever make the law appear so steadfast, 
or afford such full ground of faith that every transgres- 
sicK) shall receive a just recompence of reward, as the 
bloody sweat — the deserted exclamation— the expirr 
ing agonies, of our Divine Saviour. 

This exhibition of vindictive justice, it ought parti- 
cularly to be observed, was finished and compleat. In 
this way an end was made qf sin ; that is, of its adequate 
and threatened punbhment. We may naturally under^ 
stand this as a principal thing implied in those memo- 
rable words of Chrbt, when he bowed his head and 
gave up the ghost, It ia finished. — ^Had only the letter 
of the law taken place, never could the execution of 
divine justice been compleat. The wrath to come 
would forever have remained. Nor could it ever have 
appeared by any thing actually done, that God deter- 
mined to inflict sufferings for sin, in any respect, abso- 
lutely infinite. The death of Christ is the only fact 
^vhich ascertains this, or could ever ascertain it. 

And as the aw fulness, so the amiableness of vindic- 
tive justice, is in this way most gloriously evinced.--^ 
That this attribute of the Supreme Being is at an infi- 
nite remove from malevolence — that he doth not 
punish from unkindness, or from any delight in tor- 
menting, is what we ave often taught, and what it is of 
great importance we should ever firmly believe. But 
in no instance is this so unquestionably manifest, as 
when the sufferings deserved by the iniquities of us 
all, were laid on Christ. Had only rebel creatures— 
the personal enemies of God, suffeYed \.\\^ ^\^^^^viX 
e^STects of his righteous displeasure, \l wo>A^ wox. Vv^^ 
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been so clear, that in his fierce wrath there was nothing 
cruel— ^loihing akin to the sweetness of human re- 
venge, fiut when the same sword is commanded to 
awake against the man that is his fellow<*-when^his only- 
begotten Son is the victim of his holy indignation, 
aguinst the ungodliness and unrighteousness of man^ 
we must needs be convinced that want of benevolence 
can have no influence. Christ was certainly dear to 
to the Father— infinitely- dear, even when he forsook 
him, and laid such insupportable sorrows upon him. 
He was the brightne^a qf his glory^ and- the exfireas 
image of hisfierson ; and he had done nothing to offend 
him, but was then doing that which infinitely engaged 
his most endeared affection. Yet when, out of obedi- 
ence to the' Father's will, and tenderest feelings for 
Lis injured honour, he had undertaken to be answerable 
for the oficnces of fallen man, not one drop of the ne- 
cessary bitter cup was permitted to pass from him. 
Judgment was laid to the lincj and righteousness to the 
plummet^ in as rigorous and unrelenting a manner, as 
if he had actually been the most odious criminal in all/ 
the universe. By this it appears, with the highest 
possible evidence, not only that there is no respect of 
persons with God, but also that his inflicting the se- 
verest pains and penalties for sin, argues no want of in* 
finite tenderness towards the sufferers. That it is 
owing only to a just regard to his own glory, and the 
general good. 

Thus is Christ the end, and more than the end of 
the law for righteousness. The end of the probation- 
ary obedience required of man, is more than answered 
by his obedience ; and the end of the curse denounced 
on fallen man, is more than answered by his being 
jnade a cux^se. We may now ^toc^^d^ 
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IL To make some enquiry concerning the implied 
limitation in the te^t ; or to consider why Christ is 
said to be the end of the law for righteousness, to every 
one' that believeth. We are not to suppose, from tbis^ 
that there is any want of sufficiency in what our Sav- 
iour hath done and suffered, to answer the original pur- 
poses of personal obedience and personal punishment 
in regard to all mankind, did they believe in him. 
Should all men come to the knowledge of the truth, 
and cordially embrace the gospel^ they might be saved, 
and every end of the law be fully obtained- But still 
there are respects in which Christ is actually the end 
of the law to true believers only ; that is, to those who 
know him, and receive him, and trust in him as their 
Saviour, Particularly, 

First, Christ is, in a peculiar manner, the end of the 
law for righteousness to believers, as, in their view and 
{ipprehension, the divine justice is established by his 
sufferings, as much as if law had been literally exe- 
«uted. By the everlasting destruction of every trans- 
gressor, God would not have appeared more glorious 
in holiness, than he now does by the sacrifice of his 
own Son, in the eyes of every one that believeth. Gody 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness^ says 
the apostle, hath shihed in our fiearta^ to give the light 
of the knowledge qf the glory of Godwin the face of Jeans 
Christ, The glory of God's justice undoubtedly, as 
well as the glory of his grace. But now to unbelievers, 
this glorious exhibition of the divine character is to no 
purpose. To them this ^ghty if it shine at all, ahineth 
in darkness^ and is not comprehended. To those who 
never heard the gospel, or hearing understand it not» 
or do not believe it, this end of the law is not at all an- 
swered by it. Of old the preaching of Christ crucif^tdS 
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The Law in all respects satisfied by our Sav- 
iour y in "regard to those only who belong to 
him ; or^ None but Believers saved, thro* 
the all-sufficient Satisfaction of Christ. 

A SERMON, 

DELIVERED AT W ALLINGFORD, 

CONNECTICUT, 
WITH A VIEW TO THE UmVERS^LISTS^ ^; 

By JOHN SMALLEY, D. D. 

None but Believers saved, through the all- 
sufficient Satisfaction of Christ. 

ROMANS X. 4. 

For Christ is the end of the latvfor righteouaneBBy to 

every one that beUeveth. 

^ ^^ 

X HE capital argument of many ivho maintain that 
every one who belie veth not shall be saved, we have 
particularly considered. That salvation is not a mat- 
ter of just debt, on account of the redemption of Christy 
hath been shown, it is presumed, beyond dispute.-— 
This then being supposed a settled point, that God is 
at liberty to have mercy on tohom he will have mercy j 
it remains that we must have recourse to the revela> 
tion of his sovereign will in his holy word, as the only 
way to determine, whether all, or Qivl>f ^\ydS\.0k\Skai3Ew* 

kindf shall be sstved, 
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personal righteousness, or sanctificationy is absolutely 
secured. But this is by no means the case with respect 
to unbelievers. In regard to those who have not the 
faith of God's elect, none of the foregoing things are 
true. Of them he is despised and rejected, or else 
altogether unknown. When they see him^ there ia «• 
beauty that they should desire him. His doctrine they 
do not love, his cross they cannot bear, his command- 
tnents are always grievous to them. They break his 
bands asunder^ and cast away his cords from them,*'-^ 
They are dead in transgression and sinj and walk ac* 
cording to the course of this worlds according to the 
' prince of the power of the airy the spirit which now 
vuorketh in the children of disobedience. Hence, 

Fourthly, Christ is the end of the law to every one 
that believeth, as believers, and they only, are deliv- 
. ered from the .curse, and entitled to eternal life, 
^ through his atonement and righteousness. This I 
know is disputed. But how it can be disputed, by any 
■who admit the authority of the inspired scriptures, I 
am not able to conceive. ^11 those texts which speak 
of our being justified by faith, plainly imply that be- 
iievers only are in a slate of justification. Nor can 
^ny thing less be implied in what St. Paul says was 
the constant tenor of his preaching, publicly and in 
private—" Testifying both to the Jews, and also to 
the Greeks, repentance towards God, and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ." Undoubtedly he testi- 
fied what was the way for every man, and the only way 
for any man, to obtain pardon and eternal life. And 
unless faith be infallibly connected with salvation, and 
absolutely necessary in order tOvit, what can be the 
meaning of that apostolic answer to the all-important 
Cfuestion, What shall I do to*be saved ? Believe on iK^ 
JbordJestie C/jrist, and thou ikalt be «a\)cd, \3\^«i^ 
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unbelief will exclude from sjl i>art or lot in the salva* 
tion of tlie gospel, what can be meant by such solemn 
demands and assertions as the following ? '' How shall 
we escape ii we neglect so great salvation ? But if our 
gospel be hid} it is hid to them that are lost ; in whom 
tlie God of this world hath blinded the minds of them 
that Relieve not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ, who is the image of God, should shine into 
them. For as many uS are of the works of the law 
are under the curse. Christ is become of non^ cfTect 
unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the law, 
ye are fallen from gracc.'^ The meaning of the two 
last mentioned texts plainly is, tliat those who expect 
justiBcation by works, must stand or fall by the law of 
perfection ; and that such dependance on any legal 
observance, as is inconsistent with trusting alone in 
the merits of Christ, cuts a person off from all inter* 
est in him, and from all benefit by the gnice of the 
gospel. 

\But let us hear the great Teacher come from God— - 
the author of eternal salvation himself, on this import* 
ant question. " Verily, verily," he says, « I say un- 

- tQ^Jrou, He that heareth my word, and believeth on 

. him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
cofne into condemnation ; but is passed from death 
unto life. For God so loved the world, that he gave 

^ his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him, might not perish, but have everlasting life. He 
that believeth in him is not condemned : but he that 

' believeth not is condemned already, because he hath 
not believed in the name of the only begotten Son of 
God. If ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in 
your sins. He that believeth on the Son, hath ever- 
lasting life ; and he that believeth not the Son, shall 
not see life ; but the wrath oi Goii ^\aOl^\}ev owWxcv, ^^ 
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ye into all th^ world) and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved ; and he that believeth not shall be damned." 

It is needless to multiply scripture proofs of that to 
vhich aH the scriptures bear witness. If we mean to 
build our system on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets^ or of Jesus Christ himself> the chief comer 
stone, we must, I think, make it one of the first and * 
most fixed articles of our creed/ that true believers, 
and they only, shall be saved. On no point is the 
New Testament more full and explicit, thian on this. 

What remains is by way of inference and applica- 
tion. From the view we have taken of the subject, 
we may learn, 

1. That the gospel constitution, according to which 
a man is justified by, and not without, faith, is found- 
ed in the reason and fitness of things. If any will 
not be convinced of the fact that this is gospel, by the 
gospel itself, unless they can see the reason of it, a 
rational account of this matter may now easily be 
given. The three first particulars under the last head, 
are so many obvious and weighty reasons, why he thajb;- ■ , . 
Ijelieveth shall be saved, and he that believeth ittdt*^-'?*:^ 
shall "be damned. ' '\^w • 

It is reasonable and of importance that all men, by. ;, ./ 
some means or other, should be made to know th alii ' 
God is a holy and righteous being ; one who infinitely 
hates, and will certainly punish sin. Believers are 
taught this by the gospel ; unbelievers must learn it 
by the law. To those in whom a proper impression is 
made of the vindictive justice of God by the death of 
Christ, there is no necessity that he should show his 
wrath in their own eternal sufferings. To those who 
get no reverential idea of God, as a cor\SA\Tv\\tv^^\^^\s^ 
Christ cruciGed, it it necessary thai Ive ^>\^\M tc«^^ 
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himself known by terrible things in righteousness, per- 
sonally inflicted. If men will not see> they must be 
made to feel. If the evangelical ministration of right- 
eousness be hid, or will have no effect, the legal inin- 
istratiion of condemnation must have its course. If by 
God's not sparing his own Son, sinners, instead of see- 
ing his wrath revealed against all ungodliness and un« 
righteousness of men, will be only led stupidly to con- 
ceive he is altogether such an one as themselves, some 
other measures must be used. He must reprove 
them, and set things in order before their eyes, in an- 
other manner. It may be necessary that he should 
tear them in fiiecesy and that there shou)d de none to de- 
liver. 

It is reasonable and of importance that all who arc 
saved, should be made sensible to whom the glory of 
their salvation belongs, and not be left vainly to arror 
gate it to themselves. For this, provision is made by 
the law of faith. Every one that believeth clearly sees 
his own utter unworthiness, and that all his salvation is 
owing to free grace, as the only moving cause, and to 
the righteousness of Christ, ^ the alone meritorious 
ground. On the contrary, as hath been observed, 
every one that believeth not, builds his hopes of the 
V peculiar favour of God on personal character ;-*-on 
works of righteousness which he hath done, or expects 
to do ; thus robbing Christ, as well as grace, of jthe 
praise so infinitely deserved. In a low degree indebted 
to our great Redeemer, some unbelievers will indeed 
acknowledge themselves. Thus far only, that, by his 
death, he hath procured an abatement of rigorous 
law — a reasonable abatement ; so that now, notwith- 
standing our enfeebled circumstances occasioned by 
the fall, we may humbly hope for the gracious accept- 
ance of heaven, if we oul^ txwX omt^Wcs to the ut- 
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tennost, and do the best we possibly can. This best 
they mean to endeavour to do, and doubt not God will 
be faithful and just to forgive unavoidable imperfec- 
tions. They think already they have done more than 
others, and expect distinguishing mercy, since they 
have made themselves to differ. Now for God to justi- 
fy those who view matters thus, would be giving up the 
whole controversy in favour of the carnal mind. It 
would be to justify sinners, just as they do themselves, 
on account of their moral depravity. It would be to 
concede to them that fallen creatures deserve pity, 
rather than • blame, let them conduct how they will ; 
and that really there is little grace, in all the great things 
done for their salvation. God cannot in justice to him- 
self, or to his Son, be reconciled to sinners, while 
they are upon these terms ; — while they only want jus- 
tice, and to be treated in character, and they are not 
concerned. Wisdom, righteousness, grace— every 
divine perfection requires, either that these imagina- 
tions of men should be cast down, or else that they 
should be treated in character^ and have ample justice 
done them. Hence, with highest reason, thus it ia 
written : '< Behold all ye that kindle a fire, that com- 
pass yourselves about with sparks ; walk in the light 
of your fire, and in the sparks which ye have kindled. 
This shall ye have of mine hand, ye shall lie down in 



sorrow." 



It is reasonable and of importance that every ra- 
tional creature, in some form or other, should be kept 
under the divine moral government. To discharge 
mankind from liableness to law, while they are in no 
subjection to the gospel, would be breaking all bands 
asunder. It would be letting sinners loose, without 
any guide, overseery or ruler ; and without ^x\^ xJroxvsg^ 

to control or make them afraid. SucYv «xv^tO^^ c^\w\s<) 

O 
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no means be tolerated, under the all^erfect diTine ad' 
jninistration. Against such lawless liberty^ therefore^ 
the grace of God which bringeth salvation effectually 
guards. This great evil) which else would arise from 
Temission of sins, is prevented by the gospel terms } 
repentance from dead worJtsj and believing with the 
heart unto righteousneaa. Every one is under the 
curse, till he is under law to Christ. Nothing avails, 
in order to an interest in the atonementi but ^th 
which worketh by love. On this plan, no sinner has 
reason to con^der himself safe from the wrath to 
come, but in proportion to the evidence he has that 
he is created unto good worka. On this plan the re- 
straints oifear are not at all taken off, but in proportion 
as love prevcdls, and caateth out ^hir— that love which 
ia the fuyUling of the law. On this plan, the unright- 
eous shall ftot inherit the kingdom of God, because it 
is certain they are not the disciples of Christ. For in 
vain do any call him their Saviour^ unless they keep 
his commandments. He will be the author of eternal 
salvation to all them that obey him \ but to them who 
have not obeyed him, he will afford no shelter or pro- 
tection. His enemies, who would not that he should 
reign over them, shall be slain before him. Tbat 
such should be the constitution of the gospel, was 
necessary, that Christ might not he a minbter of sin, 
but that righteousness and peace might be established, 
as far as his kingdom should extend. This was neces- ' 
sary that all restraints from iniquity might not be taken 
off, but that, one way or other, every soul of man, 
should be subject to the moral government of God.— - 
And to the fitness and propriety of these terms of the 
dispensation of grace, unless we will be avowed ad- 
vocates for the cause of unnghteousness, what can 
WG in reiison object. Tor, 
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2« W€ infer from the things which have been said) 
that the requisition of Mth, lessens not the glory of 
free grace, nor of the all-sufiiciency of Christ ; but 
quite the reverse. Some indeed have supposed a <Uf- 
ficulty here. How fuih, or any thing else in us, can 
be requiisite, and available, in the afiUir of justifica* 
tion, without giving man whereof to glory ; or with- 
out detracting from the fulness of Christ's merit} and 
the freeness ^f God's grace, many have been at aioss 
lo comprehend. That some nice distinction is neces* 
aary in order fairly to get over this difficulty, the most 
who have attended at all accurately to the matter, 
fieem to have been sensible. But what the proper 
distinction is, few have been able to satisfy others, if 
themselves. To say, as some have doae, that faith is 
not a condition^ but only the instrtancnt of justification, 
it appears to me, rather darkens than clears up the 
subject. Faith is a conviction of the mind, and an 
act of the soul ; and cannot with any propriety be call- 
ed an instrument. Besides, it is plsdnly that on which 
our salvation is suspended—- that without which we 
cannot be, and having which We certainly shall be 
caved ; which is the proper idea of a condition, call it 
by what name we will. It is, however, of the last * 
importance that this difficulty should be clearly obvi- 
ated. Were it impossible for fiith which worketh by- 
love to avail any thing, without lessening our depend- 
ance on the righteousness of Christ, and obscuring 
the lustre of free grace, this would seem indeed a 
weighty objection against its being supposed necessa- 
ry. But we need not invent another gosfiel, according ' 
to which a man is justified without faithy and may get 
to heaven ivithout holincsa^ that boasting may be ex- 
cluded, and that grace may abound. The only tKlwjj^ 
needful is to uhowj that nothing uv u^\&t^^\^^\^^ 
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available^ as in any sense meritorious. We may dis- 
tinguish between a condition^ and a meritorious condi- 
tion ; a congruityj and a merit of congruity. This dis- 
dnclion applies in a multitude of common instances. 
Something is often required to be known or done by a 
person, in order to his inheriting an interest, or being 
the proper subject of certain immunities and privi- 
leges, when it is not at all required under a notion of 
its rendering the person deserving, and is of no Idnd 
of avail in that view. That thus it is in the case before 
us, and how it is thus, may easily be perceived from 
the things now said upon this subject; 

W^ have not only seen, under the first head, that 
what our Saviour hath done needs no addition, in point 
of atonement, or of merit : but, under the second, we 
have seen that Christ is the end of the law for actual 
justification, to believers rather than unbelievers, not 
because of any worthiness in the former, more than in 
the latter; but for other reasons altogether. What 
merit is there in being made to see the justice of God^ 
as dbplayed in the sufferings of his own incarnate Son, 
the sinners substitute ?— Yet this is necessary that the 
divine character may be vindicated, in the eyes of^very 
one who is saved.— -In the next thing implied in saving 
fsuth— being convinced of our infinite unworthiness, 
and of the all-sufficiency of Christ's righteousness, and 
the sovereign freeness of God's grace— certainly we 
can have no merit here, nor has this any tendency to 
self exaltation. The very reason why a right under- 
standing and belief of these things are required, is, that 
pride might be hid from man, and that he who is jus- 
tified might glory only in the Lord. And what mighty 
merit is there in consenting to have sGch an one as 
Christ for our Saviour, when, in the day of his power^ 
tre are made tvilling ? Can xVvi^ \i^ ^o ^v^a^t. a thingi 
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in such creiktures as we are, as to deserve the reiiiis- 
sion of all our former infinite offences, and to render 
it no more than suitable that -we would be immediately 
received as the sons of God, and heirs of immortal 
glory I — No such thing surely can be supposed The 
congruity here cannot, by any means, be a merit tji 
congruity. There is not even a comparative merit in 
the believer, in many cases. Other things being equals 
it is true he is a little moi^e excellent than the unbe- 
liever ; but very often the man who believes to the sav- 
ing of his soul, in point of desert, all things considered, 
is ten times more a child of hell, than thousands who 
perish in their sins. Notwithstanding he is so goody 
through divine grace,' as to consent to be saved, yet| 
upon the whole, he is a much greater sinner than mul- 
titudes who do not thus consent ; which shows that 
worthiness is not the thing needed, nor regarded.-— 
The congruity that every one who cordially embraces 
the gospel should be saved, does not consist in per- 
sonal excellency, but is quite from another quarter. 
By this act he puts himself under the care of Christ, 
who thereupon becomes surety for his recovery from 
all iniquity, and that he shall be zealous of good works : 
hence he may safely be released from unpardoning 
law, and be interested in a better covenant^ established 
upon better firomiaes^ in the hand of a mediator. Christ 
is guarantee for as' many as receive him ; therefore to 
all such the happy privilege is given, to become the 
sons of God.— In every view of the matter, boasting 19 
excluded by the law 0/ faith ^ in every view, therefore, 
it is (ffaith^ that it might be by grace. By a right un- 
derstanding, a firm belief, and a cordial compliance 
with the gospel, the sinner is sunk down, in his own 
eyes, to his proper place ; while lo \.Vv^ ^^vVv^^ ^Ixsist* 
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cles, and the all-sufficient Saviour of thcin who were 
utterly losty is given the glory so infinitely deserved. 
Christ and grace are more eiialtedy and man is more 
abased) than if remission of sins and eternal life vi'ere 
given to- sinner S) remaining in ignorance and unbe- 
Uef. 

3. The things which have been said may help us to 
seei that there is really an universal door of mercy 
opened to sinners^ and a glorious hope set before all 
without exception, for which they have infi^me reason 
to glorify God and to be thankful ; the limitation in the 
text notwithstanding. Had no sufficient provision been 
made for the salvation of but only a remnant of man- 
kind ; oTy were the terms of obtaining an interest in the 
covenant of grace naturally impassible to men, without 
that special divine influence which is given only to an 
elect number, it would indeed seem, as some have ob* 
jected, that the offers of mercy could not, with any 
sincerity, be made to the non-elect ; and that it could 
not be their fault that they are not saved. But neither 
of these is truly the case. Christ hath tasted death Jor 
every Tfiariy so that no man need taste the second deaths 
because of any want of suf&ciency in his atonement. 
He is the propitiation for the sins of every one that be« 
lieveth ; and not for theirs only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world. He liath rendered all that obedience, 
and endured all that suffering which the law made ne- 
cessary, in order to the eternal redemption of every 
individual of the human race. By his righteousness t/ic 
free gift may come u/ion all inen unto justijicationf un- 
less it be because they mil not^ or do not, come unto 
him that they might have life. This is afaitfful saying^ 
and worthy of a^l accefitatiouy that Christ Jesus canic 
Jj^o the world to save sinners ; the chief of sinners.--^ 
^d whai'dcih the Loipd our OoCl x^c^>ai\^ ^Ivi^^m 
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order tb an interest in Christ and in his salvation? 
Nothing naturally impossible) surely. Nothing which 
would be hard) were it not for an evil heart. It is but 
to understand what is most plainly revealed— *to love 
that which is obviously most excellent— cmd to do that 
which is evidently most reasonable. As to knowing 
what we are to believe) as far as is necessary in order 
to eternal lifC) were men willing to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth) there would be no difficulty. A 
very little serious attention to the bible would be suf- 
ficient. There is no necessity of ascending high) or 
diving deep) to find the in&llible truth) the word is in 
all your hands, in which it is fully made known*— Nor 
would it be any harder to perceive the things of the 
spirit of God) as they are spiritually discerned) than to 
understand them in speculation) were it not for the 
blindness of men's hearts ; their selfishness) pride and 
other corrupt passions. To see the hatefulness of sint 
the desirableness of salvaUoU) and the universal love* 
liness of the Lord Jesus Chrbt« would be the easiest 
things in the world) were it not for a totally vicious 
taste) whence wicked men call evil goody and good eviij 
put bitter for atoeetj and 9weet/or 6irrrr«— And as to 
doing what is required—being willing to be followers 
of Christ) denying ourselves and taking up the cross ; 
nothing in this is impracticable) or arduouS) provided 
we have any real inclination to be good. His yoke f« 
fa«y— his burden is light^-^las commandments are noC 
grievous* What (lod said to Cain, he may most justly 
say to every murmurer against the terms of the g^spelj 
as hard and impossible ; Why art thou wroth ? and 
tohy is thy countenance fallen ? If thou dost wcliy shali 
thou not be accepted ? and if thou dost not wellj dn lieth 
at the door. If doing at all well be our ^\wV^^ v>\ \\ ^'ciYcv^ 
not well in any case be our ^^ \t m\i&\.^^ ^ ^>^ ^^^ 
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door if ire perish, or fsdl of eternal life. No unbelieveT 
can dispute this, unless he will assert, that dispising 
and rejecting Christ, making light of the gospel, and 
neglecting so great salvation, is doing well. — A door 
of salvcition is set open to all men. Whosoever will^ 
is heartily bitl welcome to take of the water of life 
freely. Yet, 

4. From the limitation in the text, as explained in 
the foregoing discourse, have, we not great reason to 
apprehend that many receive the grace of God in vain, 
and that, through their own fault, Christ will become 
of none effect to multitudes ? Such apprehensions, 
however uncharitable, are abundantly suggested in the 
holy scriptures. When our Saviour was asked, Lord^ 
are there fev) that be saved ? he did not assert the con- 
trary, but answered and said, << Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate : for many, 1 say unto you, will seek to 
enter in, and shall not be able." In another place he 
says, '' Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for v^ide is the 
gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, 
and many there be which go in thereat : because strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way which leadelh unto 
life, and few there be that find it.'* And accordmg ta 
the account of the gate and the way of salvation now 
given, men must be exceedingly pressed, and very 
powerfully persuaded, before they will be disposed to 
enter in at that gate, and to walk in that way. How 
many are perfectly careless concerning the world to 
come, and scarce ever ask the question, what they shall 
do to be saved? When the gospel is preached to 
them, they make light of it, and pay little attention to 
it. Their farms, their merchandize, their luxuries, di- 
versions and pleasures, engross their whole time : their 
bibles they rarely read, and God is not in all their 
^ughts. How many have nox l\3i\.Yi> ^u^ \s^<t iv^ V^\ns» 
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to know what they are to believe f How many are left 
to strong delusions to believe lies, and stop their cars 
like the deaf adder, against all arguments to convince 
them of the errors they have imbibed ? How many 
9tty ta the seers^ see not ; and to the firofiheta^ firopheay 
not unto us right thingSy s/ieak unto us smooth things^ 
firofihesy deceits ? How many vitt far from righteous ' 
nesa ? far fom being zealous of good works f How 
many are disobedient^ serving divers lusts andpleasuresy 
living in malice and envyy hateful and hating one an^ 
ther ? If the curse which goeth forth over the face of 
the whole earthy even under the gospel, be such, that 
every one that is unrighteous shall be cut off on this side 
according to it, and every one who is self-righteous shall 
be cut off on that side according to ity how few will, be 
left ? liave ^e not reason to fear that the blessed^ 
who shall inherit the kingdom of Gody are, comparative- 
ly, btit a lit tie flock ? 

Were saving faith only a belief, that, through the 
atonement, good men shall be saved on account of their 
own goodness ; and did this faith save men, only as it 
is a principle of moral virtue, or a motive to good 
works ; — personal morality being the alone real ground 
of distinction between one man and another, in regard 
to eternal life, as some have supposed ; we might, in- 
deed, extend our charity very far. We might think, with 
men of liberal sentiments, that, whatever men's faith 
may be, or whether they have any faith at all, they will 
be saved, provided only their lives be good. For if the 
only end of believing the gospel were to make men 
moral) provided this end be obtained, no matter about , 
the means. Yea, in that case, we might say to the 
christian. Because thou hast believed the future things 
revealed, thou hast been careful to maintain good 
works ; hXt^^^^ are they that \\«i\^ TvoWiOSs^^^-i "^^A 
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yet have raaintained good works. Their virtue and 
reward must be greater^ in propoi'tion as their mo* 
tlTee have been leas. 

On the other hand^ were the faith bf which a man 
is justified, only a belief that he is in a state of justifica- 
tion ; and this without any ground, from sctiptuve, or 
sense, or reason, more than what every man has, all 
which others have taught, we might well extend our 
charity further still. We must conclude, on those 
principles, that all men are actually in a state of justi* 
fication ; or else run into the palpable absurdity of sup- 
posing that a tiling before not true, is made a truth by 
being believed. 

But very different must be our apprehensions, con« 
cerning the safe and happy condition of mankind, ac<* 
cording to the things which have now been advanced^ 
The true evangelical faith implies, a right understand* 
ing and firm belief of the glorious revelation of God's 
righteous wrath against the ungodliness and unrighte- 
ousness of men, by the substituted voluntary sufferings 
of his own incarnate Son ; it implies an entire depen^ 
dance on mere mercy, through the alone merit of 
Jesus Christ, for acceptance unto eternal life ; view^ 
ing ourselves as infinitely unworthy, and the chief of 
sinners :— 4t also implies a cordial willingness to b^ 
saved from our sins, and to be subject in all things to 
our divine Redeemer ; and its never- failing conse- 
quences are, remaining and increasing righteousness 
and true holiness, in heart and in all manner of con* 
versation. Every one that hath this faith, shall be 
saved ; and every one that hath it not, sha)l be damned; 
If, by searching the scriptures, we be fully convinced 
that these things are so, our charity must necessarily 
be very narrow' and contracted. Though we would 
£da hope All things, and beWeye aV\ Wvin^'&^^'&^^f aa ths 
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utmost bounds of rational probability ; jret we cannot 
but fear.it i» still the sad case, that manj are in the 
way which leadeth to destrucdon ; an4 that few find 
the gate, and are going in the way which leadeth unto 
everlasting life. 

5. Hence you easily see we cannot s^prore the very 
extensive charity of those^ who believe that all man- 
kind are in a state of grace, and will certainly be saved, 
however much they may break the law of God, and 
make light of the gospel of Christ. Not but that a 
very small degree of universal benevolence, would 
undoubtedly lead any one roost devoutly to wish that 
,the bitter cup of never-ending misery, might pass from 
every soul of man, if it werefioasible ;— 4f it might be, 
consistqntly with the higheat glory of God, and the 
greatest universal good.' Not but that we ought un« 
doubtedly to pray for the worst of men, and our bit- 
terest enemies, that they may be saved f and to do all 
in our power to promote their salvation«^ Universal 
charity is good, if it be used charitably. But we must 
think the Universalists exercise and express their cha- 
rity, to destruction and not to edification. We canno^ 
think that the likeliest way to save those who are going 
on in their sins, is to tell them they are in no danger : 
Nor can we possibly believe, unless we had quite ano- 
ther gospel, that the careless neglecters of the great 
salvation— -the abusers of the goodness, and forbearance^ 
and long-suffering of God-^the despisers and rejec* 
ters of a dying Saviour— ^nd liars, and thieves, and* 
murderers, are all in the sure way to immortal happi- 
ness. How any who believe the bible, can believe this, 
we cannot comprehend. Yet such, we hear, are the 
glad tidings of great joy, of late proclaimed by some, in 
the pulpits of Him who is the end of the law for v\^Vi\<^* 
ousness : who, thtj suppose, halh &oe^^cX\>»^^ ^v&^sv 
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end to all divine law, that every lover of iniquity niay 
l^ve full scope to all bis appedtes and lusts, -with cer-> 
tain impunity, and even without sin I So they preac^iy 
and so some of you, my hearers, I understand, believe. 

If this be glory to God in the highest ; if it be most 
conducive to /leace on earthy and expressive of the great- 
est good will towards men, so would we gladly believe 
and preach likewise. But to convince us of this, we 
want much more substantial reasons than any we have 
yet heard. We are not satisfied that unbelievers are as ^ 
safe as believers, excepting only their present anxie- 
ty, merely by the fine story of a weak old woman, 
thrown into a mighty panic at hearing cannon on aii 
occasion of public rejoicing.* That a sinner may be 
saved Without the Mth of the Univerlsalists, as well its 
with, were that faith true, is too self-evident to re- 
quire any great parade of candor in them to own, or 
of address in order to its illustration. But that men 
who know not God, and obey not the gosfiel of our Lord 
Jesus Christj are really as safe as the soundest be- 
lievers, and most virtuous christians ; not all the wit 
of man, nor all the subtilty of the old serpent, will be 
able to give full satisfaction to every one. 

I have read several of the most celebrated pieces on 
the side of universal salvation ; but have seen no- 
thing in any of them that looks like more than the sha- 
dow of an argument in its support. Nothing that in 
any measure shakes the foundation upon which the 
contrary doctrine rests. Every way qfa man is right 
in his own eyes. Theirs doubdes is so to some of 

* A story told by the famous Mr. Murry, in a sermon 
preached just before in the same place* of ^n aged lady who 
was frightened out of her wits, by the firing in consequence 

of the capture of Lord CoxtvwalUs ; insisting that the enemy 

were coming, and refusing to be ^tkcVSi^^ 
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them, rbey have naturally enough been led into it} 
it must be granted, by the errors of many otliers^ who 
l^ave not carried their inquiries so far, nor t)een so 
self-consistent. I am ready also to suppose, that the 
tender feelings of humanity may have had consider- 
able influence with some, to induce them to believe 
this seemingly most benevolent doctrine. However) 
if any rational man who has been leaning that wayi 
will candidly advert to the reasons and proofs in sup- 
port of the opposite opinion, even only as now par- 
tially stated, I cannot but think he will be somewhat 
staggered. I imagine he must be convinced thus far, 
^t least, that risking men's souls on the presumption 
that all will be saved, is going upon a ytvy forlorn hofie. 
Let me intreat such an one, not to endanger him- 
self, or others by presuming \.\\\x%y and teaching men so ; 
be sure without weighing the matter well, and being 
very certain that he is not in an error. It is better not 
to have the honour of leading a party^ and being of 
the foremost in singular discoveries, than to go down 
to th^ gra:vt with a lie in one^a right hand i or to lead 
others upon ground which will not support them, and 
be the occasion of their falling into the pit, out of which 
there may be no redemption. It is better that men 
should not laugh nowy than that they should mourn and 
weefi forever and ever. If the doctrine of universal 
salvation be true, all the good that is done by its propa- 
gation, is only preventing a little present disquietude 
to sinners, who arc generally pretty secure and easy 
alreai^y. If it be not true, the mischief dotie by thus 
encouraging them in carelessness and transgression, 
may be no less than being the means of their everlast- 
ing ruin. Not to mention the flood-gate to confusion 
and every evil work-^io the destruction of all the teiu- 

P 
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poral happiness of society, which, whether true or 
false, is opened by this doctrine. 

But if the blind will lead the blind j wc must let them 
alone. Let me however intreat those who have eyes, 
to open them, before they Jail into the ditch, Searc/r 
the scri/ituresy ray beloved hearers, whether these things ' 
be 80. Search the acrifitures nvhich testify of Christy 
and in which he hath borne witness to the truth. If any 
man teach another gospel than that which He hath 
taught, believe him not. He may be a very moral 
man ; but his doctrine is not according to godliness, 
nor favourable to honesty. It subverts all moral obli- 
gation. He may be a man of fine sense ; hwt great men 
are not always wise* Great men have often been great 
opposers of the saving truth. Great men, from the 
days of old, have sometimes said, Peace^ fieace^ when 
there was no fieace. Yea, the greatest of all fallen in* 
telligences, has from the beginning said, << Disbelieve 
and transgress with safety \** Te shall not surely die.^^^ 
Believe not this though it be not new divinity^ but a 
most ancient doctrine, and a doctrine of the great.— 
Think not that neither the unbelieving^ nor the abomin' 
abley nor murderersy nor whoremongers^ nor sorcerers^ 
nor idolatorsy nor any liarsy shall have their part in the 
lake which bumeth with fire and brimstone. Let no 
man deceive you with vain words. If the bible be true^ 
becaiise of these things cometh the wrath of God ufion 
'the children of disobedience. 
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>»ilTWEEN atonement and redemption, divines, 
as yet, so far as I have been acquainted, have made no 
distinction. They have always considered those terms 
as conveying one and the same idea. It is thought to 
be evident, however, that redemption and atonement 
are, by no means, convertible terms. This evidence 
• arises out of the holy scriptures. Atonement is for 
sin ; redemption is from sin. The word redemfition^ 
' however, in the third chapter of Paul's epistle to the 
Romans, and in some other places, signifies the same 
as atonement. But, in those places it is used by a 
iigure, the effect for the cause. Redemption, in its 
proper sense, and as tbe word is used in the holy 
scriptures, doth not mean, the firecioua thingsj by 
vhich captives are delivered from bondage, but it 
is deliverance itself. Sinners do not obtain redemp- 
tion through redemption, but through the precious 
blood of Christ: his blood is not redemption itself; 
it is the price of redemption. And it is through this 
precious blood, that believers have redemption, even 
thq> forgiveness of their sins ; through this blood they 
obtain deliverance from eternal death ; through this 
blood also, they obtain the salvation of their souls, 
even eternal life* 
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Redemption is deliverance from evil. And the 
Greek word, j^iolutrosUj which signifies redemption^ 
is used by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrew 89 for 
deliverance. '' And others were tortured) not accept- 
ing deliverance.*** Redemption, in the holy scriptures 
sometimes means deliverance from natural, and some- 
times from moral evil, and sometimes it implies ex- 
emption from both kinds of evil. In the book of Job 
it is said, <' in famine he shall redeem thee from death : 
and in war from the power of the sword." The apostle 
Peter speaks of redemption from sin;^ the apostle 
Paul nieans the same by redemption as the/orgivenesis 
of sin :t and it is also spoken of as implying eternal 
lifc.§ These great blessings simply in atonement arc 
not implied. This, howrever, will more abundantly 
appear from the following considerations : 

1 . <« Christ died, not for a select number of men only, 
but for mankind universally, and without excepiioQ or 
limitation. The sacred writers are singularly emphat- 
ical in expressing this truth. They speak not only of 
Christ's dying for us— -for our sins^-^for ^ners<— 4bK* 
tlie ungodly— for the unjust ; but affirm, in yet mote 
extensive terms, that he died for the world— for the 
whole world ; that Christ gave himseif a ransom for 
ail ; yea, thut he tasted death for every man." 

The Creek word for ransom, is, Jlntilutron^ which 
signifies the firice of redemfition. The price of W- 
4!emption, therefore, is given for all men ; that is, atone- 
ment is made for the sins of the whole world. Bui, 
that redemfition itself is not equally extensive with the 
price of redemption, will appear evident by attending 
to the holy scriptures. A few passages cited from St. 

• Heb. xi. 35. f ^ Pet- i. 18. 

# Col. ].. 14. $ 1 Cqr. i. 30. Heb. ix- 11. 
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John's Kc^'clation only, will be sufficient for the pre- 
sent purpose. Uc, speaking of the saints, sailh, ^ And 
they sung a new song, saying : Thou art worthy to 
take the book and open the seals thereoT : for thou 
wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, 
out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and na> 
tion.** And in another place in the same revelation, 
referring to the saints, it is said, ** These were re- 
deemed from among men." Atonement, therefore, 
extends to every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
liation ; but the redeemed are gathered out of every 
liindred, and tongue, and people, and nation. Hence 
atonement extends to all men, but redemption will ap- 
ply only to a number from among men. 

3. Atonement doth not imply the forgiveness of sin. 
This is evident ; ibr, when all things were made ready, 
through the blood of Christ, and sinners invited to the 
gospel feast, the language not only of some, but of 
every one was, *' 1 pray thee have me excused.*' 
These were undoubtedly impenitent sinners ; they 
^ere those, however, for whom Christ died ; otherwise 
it never would have been said to them, *« Come, for all 
things are now ready.*' Redemption implies, not only 
that there is a way opened for the forgiveness of sin, 
but it implies forgiveness itself. It implies deliverance 
from the dominion of sin ; it implies also exemptioa 
from the wages of sin. This is evident from the rea- 
soning of the apostle Peter, in his address to those to 
wliom he wrote : ^ Ye know that ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things as silver and gold, from your 
vain conversation, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as a lamb, vviihout blemish and without spot."* 
This is the blood of atonement, which speaketh belter 

• 1 Fet. i. 18, \% 
P2 
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thing^s than the blood of Abel. Through tlus. blood, 
eternitl redemption comes to sinners. Atonement 
therefore is the foundation of redemption, and not re- 
demption itself. The latter is good enjoyed by men ; 
the former, the channel throngh which good cometh. 
Atonement proclaims liberty to the captives, the open- 
ing of the prison to those who are bound ; it opens the 
tiHiy to the chamber of the bridegroom ; but to go in, 
and fiartake of the marriage supper of the Lamb, is 
reserved for the redtemed only, *• These are they 
which were not defiled with women ; for they are vir- 
gins : these are they which follow the I^amb whither- 
fioever he goeth : these were redeemed from among 
mtiis being the first fruits unto God, and to the Lamb.*'* 
Whithersoever the Lamb goeth, him all the redeemed 
follow. But this is not the case with respect to all 
those for whom atonement is made : for there are 
some who " deny the Lord who bought them, and 
bring upon themselves swift destruction." 

3. Between good men, and those who were redeem- 
ed from among men, the holy s^criptures make no dis- 
tinction. Redemption, therefore, implies regenera- 
tion. In atonement the new birth itself is not impliedl 
It only renders it consistent for God to have mercy 
on whom he uill have mercy. All the redeemed are 
cordial friends to the Lord Jesus Christ : but thous- 
andb for \v horn atonement is made, are his greatest 
enemies. Good men, and redeemed men, mean the 
same. This is evident. The prophet Isaiah, there- 
fore, sp>eaking of the way of holiness, saith, " No lion 
shall be there ; nor any ravenous beast shall go \ip 
thereon, it shall not be found there, but the redeemed 
shall walk there : And the ransomed of the I^rd shall 
.relum and coine to Zion with songs and everlaslin^ 
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joy upon their heads ; they shall obtain joy and glad- 
nessy and sorrow- and sighing shall flee away " Every 
excellency of character which belongs to good men« is 
also ascribed to the redeemed from among men. Of 
.the redeemed, therefore, it is said, '^ In their mouth 
there is found no guile ; for they are without fault be- 
fore the throne of God." 

4. If there were no difference between atonement 
,and redemption, to firay for the one would be equally 
improper as to pray for the othtrT' But it was a com- 
xnon thing for saints of old to pray for redemption ; yet 
<we find none of them ever praying for atonement. It 
is true, however^' that Katallage^ the Greek word for 
atonement, is the same which the inspired writers use 
for reconciliatioti ; and there is the greatest propriety 
in praying that we may be subjects of reconciliation. 
Hence said the apostle, " We pray you in Christ's 
stead, be ye reconciled to God." It is evident, how* 
ever, that for reconciliation, as made by Christ, for the 
sins of the peoplef we ought not to pray. '^ Christ was 
made like unto his brethren, that he might be a mer- 
ciful and faithful high-priest in things pertaining to 
God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people.*' 
•Now, in this sense of reconciliation or atonement, the 
work is already completed, even if reconciliation, as a& 
•xercise of our heart, doth never take place. 

Hence, atonement* in the sense of the word now un- 
xler consideration, was completed when Christ rose 
from the dead : for " he was delivered for our offences, 
and was raised again for our justification." It would 
yiot be proper, therefore, to pray that Christ would 
make atonement for sin, because this he did while in 
the days of his flesh, by his obedience unto death. To 
pray for atonement, therefore, would be implicitly \a 
pra/ that Christ might die a secoivA Um^% ^\x\.^^^^ 
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propiiety in prayio)^ for rvdcmfitiony we have examplcill 
fruni the best authoiity. The psalmist prays ibr merc^ 
•Dd redemption in the same sentence. *' But as for 
met I will walk in mine integrity : redeem me, and be 
nerriful unto me."— ^ Draw nigh to my soul and re- 
deem it." 

The work of atonement being already finished, and 
the work of redemption implying^ a buildini^, which 
God is now rearing^ up cm the foundation of atonement^ 
prove their difference. 

We are informed by the apostle, that believers are 
sealed unto the day of redemption.* The day of judg- 
ment, uith the righteous, will emphatically be the day 
of redemption. When, therefore, they shall see the 
Son of Man coming in a cloud, with power and great 
glory, they ii« ill look up, and lift up their heads ; for 
their redemption draweth nigh.f 

From the observations which have now been made^ 
yft infer the following remarks :— 

1. Nut to distinguish between atonement and salta- 
tion is an error. 

S. Notwithstanding Christ has given himself a ran- 
som for all, yet none will be profited thereby, except 
those, who, by a true and living fiiith, are united to the 
Lord Jesua Christ. Christ is the living bread, the 
bread of atonement, which, if a man eat, he shall live 
forever. But he who eateth not of this bread shall die, 
being destitute of wisdom) righteousness, sanctificatioa 
and redemption^ 

3. <^ Christ has given himself a ransom fur all/' On 
this the Universalists pretend to build their scheme : 
but, if the above distinction be just, they cannot, with 
any propriety, infer universal redemption (salvation J 
irom the universality of the ransom or piice of re- 

•JSph.ir. 30. ^ lu>3aL%ML.%, 
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demption. Universal atonement therefore is consist- 
ent with. particular redemption: it is also consistent 
ivith the doctrine of election. 

Atonement is the price of redemption. Redemp- 
tion itself is the actual exemption and escape from 
bondage. No one is redeemed therefore from the 
curse of the law, until he is united to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Of man, nothing is required in order to atone- 
ment ; but, in order to redemption, or deliverance 
from the curse of the law, it is necessary that he be re* 
conciled to 'God, or that he receive the atonement. 

4. To distinguish between redemption and the o/k- 
pUcation of redemption is improper. But between 
atonement and the application of atonement ^ there is 
tlie same propriety of distinction as between atone- 
ment and redemption. 



The Lamb of Gody the Great Atonements 

( Extracted from the Bev. Johri^ J^ev>torCs Meadah.) 

THE extent of the atonement is frequently repre- 
sented, as if a calculation had been mades how much 
sufiering was necessary for the surety to endure, in 
order exactly to expiate, the aggregate number of all 
the sins of all the elect ; and that so much he suffered, 
precisely, and no more ; and that when this requisition 
was completely answered, he said, It hjinhhedy bowed 
Ma heady and gave u/i the ghoat* But this nicety of 
computation does not seem analogous to that unbound- 
ed mag^nificence and grandeur, which ovcrwlielm the 
attentive miiid, in the contemplation of the divine con* 
duct in the natural world. \V hen God waters the eatt^K^ 
he waters it abundantly. He doe& ivoX. t^^\x^\tw>^\^\^^ 
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to cultivated) or improveable spots, but, with a profu- 
sion of bounty woithy of himself, his cloudii pour down 
water, with equal abundance, upon the barren moun- 
tsun, the^ lonely desert, and the pathless ocean. Why 
may we not say with the scripture, that Christ died to 
declare the HghteotLsneaa of God, to manifest that he is 
Justin justifying the ungodly, who belie ?e in Jesus! 
And for any thing we know to the contrary, the very 
-same display of the evil and demerit of sin, by the Re- 
deemer's agonies and death, might Jiave been equally 
necessary, though the number of the elect were much 
• smaller, than it will appear to be) when they shall all 
meet before the throne of glory. If God had formed 
this earth for the residence of one man only ; had it 
been his pleasure to afford him the same kind and de* 
gree of light which we enjoy ; the same glorious sun, 
which is now sufficient to enlighten and comfort the mil- 
lions of mankind, would have been necessary for the ac- 
commodation of that one person. So, perhaps, had it 
been his pleasure to save but one sinner, in a way that 
should give the highest possible discovery of his justice} 
and of his mercy, this could have been done by no other 
method, than that which he has chosen for the salva- 
tion of the innumerable multitudes, who will, in the 
great day, unite in the song of praise,, to the Lamb ivho 
loved them, and washed them from their sins in his otvn 
blood. As the sun has a sufficiency of light for eyes 
(if there were so many capable of beholding it) equal 
in number to the leaves upon the trees, and the blades 
of grass that grow upon the earth ; so in Jesus, the Sun 
of Righteousness, there is filenteous redemfition^ he is 
rich in mercy to all that call ufion him ; and he invites 
sinners without exception, to whom the word of his 
salvation is sent, even to the ends of the earth, to look 
muo /iimj that they mxay 6e saiJed. 
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PART I. 

HEBREWS ii. 10. 

/for it became Hmjbr whom are all things^ and by whom 
are all things^ in bringing ma?iy sons unto glory^ to 
make the Captain of their salvation fierfect through 
sufferings. 

X HE sufferings of Christ yitxz essential to his 
character as a Saviour. Without them the pardon of 
sin would have subverted the authority of the divine 
law, and have prostrated the dignity of the divine gov- 
ernment. For, if God should not execute the penal- 
ty incurred by the transgressor, if he should not mani« 
fest in his moral government the same abhorrence of 
sin that he does in the declarations of his law, his word 
and his conduct would be repugnant to each other, and 
he would afford no convincing evidence, that his law 
was a transcript of his will ; that ix. ovl^\\\. \tt\i^ ^a^- 
sideredas sacred, and respected aa «Lri \x\Cvs^^^«\'vjk^'^* 
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liable standard of obedience tor ail rational creatures. 
One great and chief design of the atonement made by 
the sufferings of Christ, was to impress a thorough 
conviction of God's ^displeasure against sin, though he 
should pardon the unner. It was ^esaential to a con- 
sistent exercise of pardon, that in some visible- ex*" 
pression, God's real disposition towards sin should be 
manifested as cl€arly, fully and unequivocally^ as it 
would be in the execution of the penalty of the law ou 
the transgressor. This disposition, when-brought into 
view in some sensible manifestation, vindicates God's 
character from all suspicion, and fuUy discovers his 
attachment to the dignity of his government^ to the 
rights of his justice, and the truth of his law. The 
sufferings of Christ appear to have been available to 
the procurement of salvation, so far as they portrayed 
God's displeasure against sin, and evinced the infinite^ 
value he set upon his own character and law. Hence 
it is, that the scriptures so frequently bring into view a- 
suffering, crucified Christ, as the only hope of salva. 
tion. His sufferings support the dignity of God, as 
the moral governor, while he extends mercy to the 
guilty ; they present him in a glorious point -of light, 
as the universal sovereign and proprietor, as the great 
source from which all things have proceeded, and in 
which all shall finally terminate. It is therefore with 
great reason and propriety that the text declares, that 
^< it became him for whom are all things, and by wltooi 
are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings." 

These words, by bringing into view the passion of 
Christ, as essential to a display of the divine character 
in the pardon of sin, present the doctrine of atonement 
la a light truly interesting and ^tn^oxXdsxx^ For surely no 
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tfoinp^ can be calculate'! nure effectually to awaken the 
solicitude} and raise Ir.e liespondin^ hopes of the guiltyi 
than a prospect of lorgivcness. VVh) God shoiiid re- 
quire sufferings and the effusion of blood as a pve-re- 
quitiit^ to the remission of sin, has bcMV -^ biibjtct of 
nluch inquiry, and to. many " a stone of stumbling, 
and a rock of offence." They have supposed, thai if 
God would not pass by sin' without an atonement, 
yithout full satisfation to his justice, he must be na- 
turally implacaUe ; that he has np mercy, because he 
punishes the iimocent for the guilty, and bestows no 
''good without an adequate compensation. Sufferings, 
it is true, can add nothing ip the love of God to his 
creatures : but they may be, and it is hoped can be, 
proved to be necessary to a consistent exercise and 
display of that love. Atonement does not imply a 
purchase of God's mercy ; it does not imply satibfac- 
tion to justice, as a cancellation of debt; nor docs it 
infer any obligation on justice for the liberation of sin- 
ners ; for if it do, then sinners are not saved by for- 
giveness, since it is impossible for mercy to pardon, 
•where justice cannot punish. Atonement implies the 
necessity of sufferings, merely as a medium through 
•which God's real disposition towards sin should be 
seen in such a way, that an exercise of pardon should 
not interfere with the dignity of government, and 
ihe authority of law. 

The sufferings of Christ for sin characterise the 
gospel scheme, and distinguish it fi-om all others. 
The atonement made by them, adds to the christian 
religion its chief superiority, and lays the only founda- 
.tibn of hope for all who have just views of the divine 
law, and the moral state of man. All the doctrines of 
the gospel will derive their peculiar complexion Cvs^^kv 

Q 
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the manner in which the doctrine of atonenaent is ex- 
plained. A mistake here will be peculiarly injurio«)Sy 
and will infallibly lead into error in every part of divi- 
nity. Atonement is the great sun in the centre of the 
system. Blot it out) and you are lost forever. Not a 
ray from any other quarter will dOiTt through the glooni^y 
prison of sin^ to cheer its disconsolate inhabitants! 
to disenthral them from their cbsdnS) and enlighten 
their path to freedom and glory. 

The design of revelation is to unfoU the true God 
to men, actmg according to the principles of his na- 
ture. This God is just and merciful. He is disposed 
to punish and to pardon. How then shall bis justice 
and his mercy be displayed towards the transgressor^ 
vrithout infringing or destroying each other? God 
threatens punishment to sin. Sin is committed. Gods 
instead of punishing) pardons. Where is his justice ? 
Whei'e is his truth ? Where is the regard diie to his 
law, his character and government ? If he punish) 
where is his mercy ? These difficulties will be obyiated 
by a right understanding of the atonement which 
Christ made for sin. To exhaust this important sub- 
ject, to comprehend all its connections and conse- 
quences, perhaps at present exceeds all human capaci- 
ty. Enough of it, however, can be known and under- 
stood, to enable us to perceive Its excellency, and to 
secure our present and future felicity. As the design 
of atonement was to save men from the curse of the 
law, in consistency with the perfections and designa 
of God, the atonement had immediate respect to the 
law of God, to the moral state of men, and to the ulti- 
mate and chief end of God in creation. Without a 
just and proper view of these three points, all inquiries 
respecting atonement will be extremely defective, if 
not totally erroneous. T\\ey will leave us, like an 
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unpiloted ship, driven by the winds over the pathless 
ocean. 

lu the subsequetit discourse, thei*efore, I shall 

I. First explain the nature of the divine law, the 
moral stat^ of man, and the design of God in creation* 

II. Secondly, the matter, the necessity, and the na- 
ture of atonement. 

A few inferences will then close the subject. 

J. I shall begin the first division of this discourse, by 

i?i>*/— Explaining the nature of the divine law. 

Under this denomination we are not to include all 
.the laws given to the people of Israel. For though 
these may be termed divine with respect to their au- 
thor, yet they are not all of a moral nature, and conse- 
quently not obligatory on all mankind. For this rea- 
.son all the positive laws appertaining to the former 
dispensation, are not included in the phrases, " divine 
law,** and " the law of God.'* These are used by way 
of eminence, to denote the nK)ral law, as it is promul- 
jged and epitomized in the decalogue. 

• The laws given unto the Israelites were of three 
kinds^ moral, ceremonial and forensic. The first re- 

* Legfes autem lis latae non unius generis fuerunt Tres 
#mnino theologis recensentur. Moralis sive deoalogica, ce- 
yemoniaUs, et politfca, sive forensfs. Scilicet tripliciter con* 
siderari Israeliticus populus potuit. 1. Ut creturse rationales 
a Deo, uti suprema raiione tarn moraliter, qtiam naturaliter 
dependentes. Et sic data fuit ipsi lex decalogicn, qux quoad 
0ubstantiam, cum lege naturae, homines qua tales obligante,una 
eademque est 2. Ut ecclesia veteris testament! ; expectans 
Messiam promissum, et Isetiora per ejus consummationem tern- 
pora. Atque eo respectu acceperunt legem ceremonialem, que 
ostendit quidem, nondum venisse Messiam, et satisfactiene 
i^ua, omnia consummasse, fore tamen, ut veniat et omnia fa« 
ciat nova. 3. Ut populus peculiaris, rem^^ubUc^TCV) ^\Cvck %k. 
indoli Buae convenientem, habens in letra. Ca?M«5i.— -NNNXsiCv ^ 
Oecon, Fwds lib, iv. cap, iv. p. 609. 
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spected them as rational, accountable creatuies ;' the Se- 
cond, as members of the ecclesiastical body; the third, 
as members of the political body. The two last kinds of 
laws were peculiar to the Israelites. They alone had 
the promise of the Messiah. Ub death and suffer- 
ings for sin vfcre prefigured by the vanous offer- 
ings and sacrifices enjoined in their ritual. Hence 
they received the ceremonial law, as an indication of 
the Messiah yet to come, who being the substance of 
. all its shadows, was by the sacrifice of himself to abro- 
gate its authority, and discontinue its observance. 
Henl!e Christ, in the sufferings by which he made 
atonement for sin, had no other respect t6 the cere- 
monial law, than as he corresponded to its typical pr^ 
figurations. 

The forensic laws of the Israelites were accommo- 
dated to their peculiar genius as a people; to their 
peculiar circumstances in the land of Canaan ; and 
were designed to form the whole nation into a republi- 
can theocracy. Hence it appears, that the ceremonial 
and forensic or poiilical laws of the Israelites, were of a 
temporary nature, and obligatory no longer than con- 
tinued by the express injunciion of the legislator. .In 
this view, as they did not originate in the eternal fit: 
ness and propriety of things, they may be styled posi- 
tive, in contradistinction to those which are moral ; 
which express the unchangeable will of God, respect- 
ing the obligation, the obedience and disobedience, the 
reward and punishment, of rational creatures. These 
laws primarily flow from the absolute perfection of 
(iod, a^id like his nature are sacred, immutable and 
eternal. These laws, summed up in one body, are 
styled the law, or law of God, To this law the whole 
of Chvisl* a work, in making atonement for sin, had ina- 
njedi&te respect. WiiUoul ^ \M^t. nv^vi q\ ^iJuv^ \a^R.^ 
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therefore, the doctrine of atonement catinot be under- 
stood, nor its necessity and propriety perceived. Con- 
cerning the divine law, two things must be particularly 

noticed, 

!• Itcontjdnsaprescription of certain duties. These 

are comsdned in the decalogue, as it. was delivered at' 
Mount Sinai, and are all summarily comprehended in 
love, as the fountain from which all real acceptable 
obedience .flows. Thus Christ explained the law : 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart? 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is 
the first and great commandment ; and the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets." Matt. xxii. 37, 8cc. Paul viewed the law 
in tiie same light, when he said, ^< Love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law.'* Rom. xiii. 10. No action, there- 
fore, either mental or external, which do^s not proceed 
from pure love to God, can come under the denomina- 
tion of true virtue or obedience. This law is a deiinca- 
tion of perfect rectitude, and was designed to govern 
' the whole man, by inspiring right motives, and pro- 
ducing an entire correspondence between them and 
external actions. 

2. The second thing to be noticed coDcemingthe 
law is, that it contains comminations of divine ven- 
geance against transgression. Without these, it would 
not properly in its nature have the force and authority 
of a law. The language, of the law, expressing the 
penal sanction, is, '* Cursed is every one who con* 
firmeth not all the yrordi of the law, to do them.** 
Deut. xxvii. 26. This curse most undoubtedly is the 
just and proper punishment of sin. For it is incon- 
ftistent with the perfection of God, to thrt^^etv ^^\Swi.^cv- 
mem greater or iess than sin de^exxfts* 'W&& ^Sb >Ct>si 

Q2 
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punishment fiom which Christ delivers rhiMPml 
says to tlie GulAtians, ^^ God sent forth-his SoOt ni«tde 
under the law^ to redeem them that were under the 
law.'* Gal. iv 4, 5. Tliat is, to redeem them frooi 
its curse» as he explains it in another place. ^ Christ 
hath redeemed ua from the curse of the l4iW9 bring 
made a curse for us." Gal. iii. 13, Let it hereby 
particularly noticed, that thb commination annexed to 
the divine law, is the sum and foundatioQ of all the 
Others expressed in scripture, and denounced against 
transgressors. Various threateniogs^ are found in the 
the New Testament, denounced against those who re* 
ject the gospel. These threatenin^j^s express the real 
penalty of the divine law. For no man can slight, ue* 
gleet or refuse the gospel, without violating the law^ 
and incurring its penalty. That this penalty, -whicb 
will be executed on the impenitent, in a future statet 
is endless misery or destruction, appears from the fol- 
lowing passages of scripture, hi Dan. xii. 3, it is ss^^ 
*< And many of them which skep in the dust of the 
tarth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and somQ 
to everlasting shame and contempt." Matt, xviii. 8, 
^( It is better for thee to enter into life halt or maimedi 
than having two hands or two feet, to be cast into everr 
lasting fii*e." Matt. xxv. 41, Christ says to the wicked» 
«< Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting i&re." 
And in verse 46, ^* These shall go away into everlast* 
ing punishment." Mark iii. 29, Christ says of him 
"Who blasphemes the Holy Ghost, that he is ^ in dan- 
ger of eternal damnation." Paul says of those who 
disobey the gospel, ^' Who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction." The punish ment/speken of 
in these words undoubtedly is the penalty of the law. 
For the law only can condemn and punish. Here per- 
JiMps it will he objected) that X\ie$\)k\a%Vvmtnx.mvUAdie 
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these word» is out sthctiy endless, since the word ever- 
lasting is sofnetimes appropriated to expi-ess things of 
a limited duration ; that it is not the nature of punish- 
. ment to be endless, and therefore the term everlastings 
"When used to express its duration, does not prove it to 
be strictlf endless To this it is replied, that becuuse 
the term everlasting is in -some instances used to d^ 
note a limited duration, it does not follow that it is used 
8o in all ; not even when Aised to express the duration 
of things which wouki cease to exist if left to the lawe 
of nature ; for God can perpetuate whatever he pleases. 
For all our knowledge of the nature and duration of 
future punishment, we are wholly indebted to revela^ 
tkm. In this revelation God has explained the dura«- 
tion of punishment, and consequently the true penalty 
of his law ; not only by the word everlasting, but by 
unequivocal determinate phrases, denoting it to be 
fitrictly endless. I'bis is fully evident from the follow^ 
ing passages, which positively determine the meaning 
of the word everlasting, when used to express the du- 
ration of future punishment. In Mark ix. 43, Christ 
says, " It is better for thee to enter into life maimed^ 
than having two hands, to go into hell, into tlie fire that 
shall never be quenched ; where their wormdieth not^ 
And their fire is not quenched." In Matt. xii. 31, it is 
fiaid, *^^The blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven unto men.** In John iii. 36, it is said, '' He 
thctt believeth not on the Son, shall not see life, but tlie 
wrath of God abideth on him." Of the same import 
are all those passages which .speak of those who are 
said to perish, to be rejected, to be cast away, to be 
lost and destroyed. To these testimonies of scripture^ 
ascertaining the penalty of the divine law to be etid* 
less miseiy or destruction, let us add the tesdtckicvck^^i 
reason* 
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The luw, whose essence is love, tenUa in its nature 
to secure the highest happiness of ail rational creatures. 
-For if ail comply with its requirements) if all love God 
viixh dU the heart, and their neighbour as themselves, 
IV hat room is there left for sin or misery ? 'Miese ori- 
ginate not in any^deficiency in the divine government^ 
-but in deviation from the di\ine law. In this God has 
discovered as much goodness as he has in the gospel. 
For the first tends to secure the highest haptpiness 
vitUout sin, and the lust to secure it afier the introduc- 
tion of sin. Whatever iherefore is opposed to God's 
law, is opposed to his gospel ; and whatever is opposed 
to either, tends to introduce universal endless evil. If, 
therefore, endless punishment be not the penally g£^ 
the divine law>. it does not appear that it has any pen- 
alty. For whatever penalty God annexes lo his law, 
must be just; that is, it must bcas great as the evil 
introduced by transgression, or as great as the glory 
of God, and the good of the rational universe, require. 
The greatness of tliispenjiliy must be estimated from 
the consequences that would ensue fi^m an unrestrain- 
ed indulgence of transgression, and the magnitude of 
the object against which ihe transgression is commit- 
ted. The law of God tends to universal good. As 
sin opposes that law, it tends to universal evil. Did 
all rational creatures commit sin without any restraint 
from divine interposition, all would be involved in end- 
less ruin and despair. The law of God, which is as 
near to him as his own nature, would be universally 
violated and contemned. For all these consequences, 
so dishonourary to God, so ruinous to creatures, each 
one concerned in tnmsgression must feel himself ac- 
countable. Sin is atheism. It denies God. It strikes 
at his government and character, and consequently at 
aJI good ajid all happiness. M ^m \\\^\^fet^ v^tvii \» 
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introduce endless evil) if punishments are to be pro- 
portioned to crimes, sin deserves endless punishment. 
Having explained the nature of the divine law, in con- 
sidering its precepts and pen^dty, I now proceed to ex- 
plain, 

* Secondly y The moral state of man. By the moral 
state of man, we are to understand, the state in which 
he is, considered as an accountable creature, capable 
of praise and blame, of reward and punishment. This 
state, as it respects all men in unregeneracy, appears 
from the scriptures to be characterised by the follow^ 
ing things. 

1. It is a state of entire alienation of affection from. 
God. - That is, it is a state in which the moral temper 
is averse. to divine and spiritual thine^s, insensible of 
their excellency, and regardless of their importance. 
This truth is expressed in scripture, by ^ being dead 
*in trespasses and sins," /^ being alienated from the life 
of God, desiring not the knowledge of his ways,** ^ re- 
ceiving not the things of the Spirit." The moral state 
of man in this view, does not imply, that he does not 
possess noble and exalted capacities of mind. These 
are not of a moral nature, and consequently not suscep« 
tible of depravity. Man, though destitute of all real 
holiness in the sight of God, though wholly sinful in 
all the exercises of his hes^rt, still possesses natural 
affection, gratitude, sympathy, and sensibility ; desire 
\of pleasure, and aversion to pain ; these are merely the 
xiffections and propensities of his constitution, and be- 
long to other animals which are not moral agents.— 
Man's depravity does not imply that he is destitute of 
all the natural ability on which the propriety of the di- 
vine commands and injunctions rests. If he be not a 
moral agent, if he have not ability toob^Y^^^^^^'^'^^^ 
appear that be cun be capable o£ ^^oV>^iMiXis:.^% \i€>i?^ 
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will never censure a blind nian for not seeingy nor n 
idiot for not being wise. He requires the exercise of 
nothing farther than the capacity he bestows. All the 
dcpr jvity of man consists in the wrong use of his nat* 
ural powers, and in his unwillingness to use them as 
God requires. The preceding descripition of the slate 
of man by nature, is fully confirmed by th^ following^ 
passages of scripture. Gen. vi. 5, '* And God saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of lus bean was 
only evil continually." Gen. viii. 21, « The imagina?- 
tion of man's heart is evil from his youth.". Excl. ix. 
3, " The heart of the sons of men is full of evil." 
Jer. xvii. 9, << The heart is deceitful above all things^ 
and desperately wicked." Rom. iii. 10, 8tc. ** There 
is none righteous, no not one ; there is none that un- 
derstandeth, there is none that seeketh after God ; 
they are all gone out of the way ; there is none that 
doeth good, no not one." Paul testifies concerning 
himself, " I know that in me, that is in my fieshf 
^ dwelleth no good thing." He declares, that " the car* 
nal mind is en mily against God :" that "the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God^ 
for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can be 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned." 
The conduct of men, in all ages and nations, fully ex- 
emplifies and confirms these assertions. 

2. Another thing which characterises the state of 
man is, that it is a state of guilt and condemnation. — 
This necessarily follows, from the consideration that 
man is in the disposition of his heart opposed to God 
and his law. " By the law is the knowledge of sin." 
By this knowledge come guilt and condemnation. All 
Bl«n are under obligation to obey God's law. The law 
pRns&re lay & its injunctions ui^rv \.\\^rci,^^taMx^'&0^^- 
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diencC) and denouBcea punii>hnit'iii to liie transgressor. 
*^ Now we know,** says Paal, " that whittaoever things 
the law saieh, it saith to them who are unaer the law; 
that every mouth may be sto{>ped9 and the whole world, 
may become guihy before God.'* Kom. iii. 19, 

3. Another thing which characterises the state of- 
inan is, a state of total impotency, as to the attainment 
of salvation. The truth of thb appears from two 
considerations. 

1 St The law inquires sinless obedience. It promises 
Hfe to the perfiormance of aH its requirements^ and 
to nothing else. Its language is, '^ I'he man that doth 
them shall live in them." But man has disqualified 
himself in a moral view to do these things, since he is 
^< under sin,** and continues to commit it while in aa 
unrenewed state. As man, therefore, while a siuner|. 
cannot render sbless perfect obedience, he cannot ef» 
£ect his own salvation. 

2d. Besides, man has incurred the penalty of the 
divine law. It stands against him, " CiR'sed is every 
one that continueth not in all things, written in the 
book of the lawt to do them.'* This penalty has been* 
demonstrated to be endless suffeiing. How shall maa 
free himself from" it ? He can do nothing which can 
render it consistent with God to pardon. He cannot 
keep the law by perfect obedience, and consequently 
cannot be saved on that ground. If he undertake to 
endure its penalty, he of consequence must give up 
all hope of salvation. 

Having explained the moral state of man, I now 
proceedf 

S. To eitplain the design of God in creation. 

It is a mark of a wise and intelligent being, to have: 
^ respect in all his actions to the accompiishmeut o£ 
some end. This circumstance pfvr\c\\i^\Vj ^\^vav^^^J«w^'^ 
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the actions of men irom those of brutes. In all ope* 
rations performed by rational beings, vrc expect de« 
sig^9 and an exact adjustment of every part to the ac- 
comptishment of that design. When we look at the 
niajesdc works of God in creation and redemption, we 
are at once impressed with the absurdity of even 
imagining them to have been made without a view tO' 
some great end. In these works we behold order, 
connexion, regularity and harmony. How these should 
have existed without design, is impossible to conceive. 
It is equally impossible to conceive, how God should . 
make such stupendous works, without a view to some 
end exceedingly great, glorious and important. For it is ' 
inconsistent with wisdom to make great preparations, 
and to perform great actions, for the accomplishment 
of small purposes. If God have one chief end in his 
works, we may be assured that these works are har- 
moniously adjusted to its accomplishment. All God's 
works then must be considered as means wisely ar- 
ranged, and tending to one final issue. This issue 
must be brought into view before the means of its 
completion can be seen in their propriety and beauty. 
Let us then propose to ourselves this question ; Why 
did God create ? Surely he was under no necessity to 
do this. For if he was, that necessity must have been 
eternal, and the same reason must have been assip^ned 
for the existence of things, as for the existence of 
God. That reason God gave, when he said, " I am 
that I am.*' God, as he is eternal, involves in his 
own nature the cause of his estistence ; but this can- 
not be the case with any thing created. Creation, 
then, as it did not proceed from nec^essity, must have 
proceeded from choice. The question then stands 
thus ; " Wis God's end in creation himself, or the 
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thing created V* The following conskierations perhaps 
Vf\ll asiust us in answering this question. 

1st. Before creation nothing exterior to God exist- 
ed. - The reason then why any thing has existed, must 
be sought for in God. That reason must have been 
his own choice^ and if so, then his own pleasure, anil 
not the thing to be created. Should it here be object- 
ed, that God made creatures on purpose to bestow 
happiness upon them, the objection proves this only, 
that God is pleased with bestowing happiness. If so, 
then God made creatures for his own pleasure, and 
not for th^rs. If God made creatures merely, for the 
sake of making them happy, why does he permit so 
many of them to be miserable ? We learn what God 
means by what he does, as well as by what he &ayi« 
God has created all things, and in these has exhibited 
a picture of himself. But it would be absurd to sup- 
pose all this was done without design. 

2d. The next consideration I bring into view is, that 
it is inconsistent for infinite wisdom and goodness to 
prefer an inferior to a superior object. Such conduct 
vould carry the most striking marks, and wear the 
most prominent features, of injustice and imperfeo- 
tion. All creatures are as nothing, in comparison of 
the immense GOD Collect all the powers and prin- 
cipalities of heaven, all the perfection of angels and 
virtues of men, all the splendours scattered over cre- 
ation ; collect all these into one vast assemblage, and 
they are lost before God, like a mote in the full blaza 
of the sun. Creation has added nothing to the real 
sum of virtue and happiness ; for these, wherever 
found, are only streams from the great .exhaustless 
fountain. God therefore created with a view to diffuse 
and communicate in different forms that immense fu}- 
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ness which dwelt in himself. God must loVe and j^- 
^rd the highest excellency most; bat this is newfakrc 
but in himself. Nor u this supreme regattl oi. God 
to iumselfy as some have afi&rmedf an exercise of 
'selfishness, but of the highest beneT^^knce ; forthn 
ccmustsin a supreme regard to the greatest good^—* 
But this greatest good is God himself. 

3d. In the next place we may cohsi^r further, that 
for God to act with a supreme regard to himself or td 
the display of his true character, is to act ip such % 
way as will secure the highest happiness of intelligent 
beings. For all true happiness results ffom the know- 
ledge and enjoyment of the greatest good. God is 
the greatest and the only true good in the veayrene.'-^ 
It follows from this, that the more this true good ia 
diiiplayed, the more it will be known and enj<^^.p-^ 
Consequently, more happiness is secur^ by a display 
(yf God, that! could be by any thing else.^ Grod ibtn 
must surely, in all his works, act with a supremtf re- 
gard to his own glory, or to himself. This b tlie md^ 
form language of sciipture. God declares, << that he 
made idl things for himself ;'* that <<of him, andi^ 
him, and through him, are all things." 

From these considerations it appears; that God*s 
ultimate and chief end in creation^ was himself. 



PART II. 

HAVING explained the several things proposed 
in the first part of this discourse, concerniog the Ixw 
of God, th^ moral state of man, and the ultimate and 
chief end of God in creation ; I now proceed to exr 
plain the matter, necessity, and the nature of atone- 
mept 
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• Since it appears that the ultimate and chief end of 
God in creation was the display of bis own nature, we 
may infer with certainty, that this end will be kept in 
view in the continuance and government of creation* 
For if it be not, then the arrangements in the divine 
administration are not calculated so as certainly to co- 
incide witb the ultimate intention of the divine will. 
But God ^< worketh^all things after the counsel of his 
own will." Therefore, all parts of the great scheme 
of creation, providence and redemption, will ultimate- 
ly exhibit a complete picture of the true character ot . 
Ood. He will then appear in reality to be the << be* 
ginning and the end," <^ the all in all." The obe- 
dience and sufferings of Christ, as they are the medi- 
um through. which God's love of holiness and hatred 
of iniquity are seen, so they answer, as to the display 
of God's glory, all the purposes and more than would 
have been answered by the endless obedience or suf- 
ferings of all transgressors. Atonement, therefore^ 
by the deathof Christ, is to be viewed as a necessary- 
part of God's great plan, and'as possessing the pro- 
priety and fitness of means for the accomplishment of 
an end. If we consider atonement, in a general vieW) 
as that part of Christ's mediatorial work which render- 
ed the forgiveness of sin consistent with God's charac- 
ter, it will comprise, as essential to its nature, more 
than sulFcring, though suffering appears to constitute 
its chief and most important part. If grace were to 
be manifested, it was proper and necessary that that 
grace should ^^ reign through righteousness ;" that is, 
in such a way as was consistent with the rectitude or 
justice of God. Whatever, therefore, would bring 
into view the character and law of God as effectually 
as the perfect obedience or suffering o^ icve^^ T«»sX\«i 
considered as the atonement for sva. '^Ytfssx^ ^^cj& 
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piiDishment of the transgressor would have displayed 
God's trutht and his hatred of sin, yet it would nol 
have displayed his love of mercy, and ^sposition to 
pardon. But all these are displayed in the salvation 
of the transgressor, by the obedience and death of 
Christ. 

Having premised these things, I proceed to ex«^ 
plain, 

Firsts The matter of atonement, or that in which* 
it consisted. 

1. The divine law requires perfect obedience. God^ 
in giving that law, virtually declared that k was goody 
and ought to be obeyed. The sinner, by transgress- 
ing it, virtually declared that it was not good, and 
ought not to be obeyed. Should God in this case par* 
dcm, without manifesting his regard to the law, so as 
to establish its authority as a rule of obedience, and 
to display his aversion to sin, his conduct would coin- 
cide with that of the sinner, and tend to the destruc* 
tion of his own government. But if God, by a vica- 
rious or substituted obedience and sufTering, give in 
his moral government a full confirmation and convic- 
tion of the goodness of his law, and the justice of its 
requirements, his conduct,, though he pardon, stands 
as directly opposed to the conduct of the sinner, as if 
he should condemn the sinner to endure the full penal- 
ty of the law. The obedience of Christ, on account 
of the superior dignity of his character, honoured the 
the law, declared and confirmed it to be good, more 
effectually than the obedience of all finite creatures 
could have done to eternity. In Christ " dwelt all the 
.fulness o{ the Godhead." As he had all wisdom and 
goodnesS| his voluntary obedience must produce a 
conviction that the law was good : for he could not err 
i? his judgment Qoncevmn^ vx>Mi4^wi's«s^^\sJil>ii ^ 
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had been a bad law, he would not have subnutted to its 
precepts. The obedience of Chiist, therefore, as it 
Tirtualljr condemned sin, and expressed his approba- 
tion of the law, so as to establish its authority us a rule 
of righteousness, appears to constitute an essential, 
though not the principal part of atonement. Christ, 
as a surety, engaged to fulfil all the righteousness of 
the law. To do this, it was as necessary that he should . 
obey, as it was that he should suffer. The language 
of scripture is, "He humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross." — 
Phil.ii. 8. The obedience and sufferings of Christ, 
in making atonement, were inseparably connected. — 
^ Though he were a son," says Paul, " yet learned 
he obedience by the things which he suffered." Heb. 
V. 8. " For what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh." Rom. vlii. 3. But did not Christ's 
obedience bear testimony against sin, and in favour of 
the law, as really as his sufferings ? Were not both 
essential to a display of justice and mercy ? So far as 
the obedience of Christ rendered the forgiveness of 
sin consistent, so far it constituted a part of atone- 
ment. 

2. The great and principal part of atonement, and 
which the scriptures most frequently bring into view, 
was Ciirist's sufferings. These were essential to his 
.character as mediator and surety. It was necessary 
that he should be " made perfect through sufferings.** 
It was essential that he should maintain the honour of 
the divine law, by fulfilling it in its penalty, as in its 
precepts. Hence he said, " Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law or the prophets ; I am not com^ tc^ 
detetroT, but to fulfil." " For vctiW \ ^-sc^ \5Xi\a '^wa.^x^ 
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heaven and tartu [>ass, one jot oi* one tittle shall in no 
wise pass fix>in ihe law, till all be luliilled." , Mittt t* 
lis i8. Hence tbe sufferings of Christ were sq &r 
from disrespecting or abrogating the law, that they 
** magnified it and made it honourable." One jot or 
one tittle did not pass till all was fulfilled. Hence it 
appears, that Christ endured the real penalty of the 
law in its full extent and meaning. Without a pen- 
alty, the law would have had no force. It would have 
been no more than advice. As the penalty therefore 
was essential to its nature, and as one tittle of the 
law did not pass till all was fulfilled, it follows that 
Christ endured the penalty of the law. This is fully 
evident from the descriptions given of his death and 
sufferings. Isai. liii. 6. *^ The Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all." " For the transgres* 
aion of my people was he stricken." ** My righteous 
servant shall justify many, for he shall bear their ini- 
quities." To bear iniquity, to be stricken for ti*ans- 
gression, signify to endure the evil which sin de- 
serves. It is through Christ's sufferings only, that wc 
can obtain redemption and remission of sin. Thus says 
Paul, Eph. i. 7, " In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forp:iveness of sins." We are 
said to be redeemed by '< the precious blood of Christ.'* 
When Christ's blood is spoken of, it is in allusion to 
the sacrifices under the law, which were typical of his 
death, and pointed to that as making atonement. ^' It 
is the blood that maketh atonement for the soul." Lev* 
xvii. 11. " Christ also hath once suffered for sins.'* 
Hence the sufferings of Christ appear to have consti- 
tuted the most essential part, and some contend the 
whole, of atonement. 

Secondlih I proceed to explain the necessity of atone* 
menu Why could not God ]^w^otv m\3Qa\sx\\.\ N^V^ 
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•hoiild he requii'e sutfeiings bcfbte he would exund 
forgiveness to the guilty ? Would not liis meicy have 
appeared more conspicuuub in remitting the ofiV nces 
of his creatures, on their repentiince only, without 
exacting satisfaction ? is Deity so inexoi-abie, that he 
will show no favour until the full penalty of the law be 
endured) and all his wrath exhausted ? These dii!i« 
culties will perhaps be obviated by the following train 
of thought. 

1. The government which God exercises over his 
rational creatures, is not a government of force, but of 
law. Nothing therefore can take place under this gov* 
ernment, that is arbitary, or inconsistent with the real 
meaning and authority of law. The obetlience requir- 
ed of the subjects, is urged by the promise of reward 
to the performer, and the threatening of punishment to 
the transgressor. This promise and threatening are pre- - 
dictions of things to take place, on the concurrence of 
particular specified events. On one hand stands the great 
Legislator, promulgihg his law, and enforcing it with 
the penal sanction ; on the other stands the whole system 
of rational beings, receiving that law as an unalterable 
rule of righteousness. These beings become trans- 
gressors. They incur that penalty, for the execution 
of which God's truth and faithfulness are pledged. 
How then shall God, without executing this penalty^ 
maintsdn the dignity of his character, and the authority 
of his law ? Not to execute the penalty, is to give up 
his government ; to repeal, to annul Ids law, and to 
£ul in the accomplishment of his prediction. Hence 
it appears, that punishments are necessary in God's 
moral government. They support his law, they deter 
transgressors, and manifest divine displeasure against 
sin. But why cannot God goverw his cTt"3X\vc^^ HiSjOcwwsX 
puaishmenta i This is the same xiax\^«&Xa^^H%Vi'^^ 
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cannot govern tbem without laws ? He can. He cait 
govera them by force. . But they will cease to be moraly 
accountable creatures. Laws then are cssendal to 
moral government. Punishments are equally essen- 
tial to laws. A law which has no penalty, or, which 
is the same, a law that is not executed, ceases to be a 
law. It loses all its force, and becomes mere advice. 
Therefore, if sinners are to be forgiven, it must be 
done in consistency with the meaning and authoritj of 
law ; for God cannot contradict himself. The legisla- 
tive and excutive parts of his government must co\n- 
cide. Hence, if sinners are to be forgiven, something 
equivalent to the punishment of sinners must be done 
in order to fulfil the real meaning of the law, and to 
support government. Hence, in order to a consistent 
exercise of mercy, atonement is necessaiy on the saine 
principle, and for the same end, that punishments 
would be necessary without atonement. Viewed in 
this light, atonement is a substitute for punishments. 
It not only answers all the ends of these, but many more. 
If these were necessary without atonement, atone- 
ment without these was equally necessary. If then 
we maintain that God can exericse pardon merely on 
account of the sinner's repentance, we must maintain 
that laws can exist in full force without any penalties ; 
or that God can govern the moral system by kiws, 
without carrying them into execution. A. greater ab- 
burdity than this cannot be conceived. 

2. Atonement will appear necessary, if we con- 
sider it in the propriety of means adapted to the ac- 
complishipent of an end. The great plan which God 
has adopted for the existence, government, and final 
state of rational creatures, is undoubtedly the best pos- 
'^ libJe, and will ultimately icvmVvvale Itv the highest and 
^st noble purpose. T o aupi^ose v\\^ cqucw^k^j ^ \si x»^ 
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suppose inaperfectioD in Deity. For the present plan 
has been brought into operation by infinite wisdonif 
which ipust discern and choose the best ; by infinite 
goodness, which must prompt the best ; by infinite 
power, which can execute the best. Of consequence^ 
every part of this g^eat plan must be so arranged, as 
directly to conduce to the highest ultimate end of the 
i¥hole. This end has been shewn to be God himself 
or the display of his glory. Atonement, considered 
in relation to the moral state of man, and the display 
of God's mercy, in saving him from that state, ap« 
pears indispensably necessary. Unless God's mercy 
be displayed, his character will not appear to his crea- 
tures in its full glory ; and consequently the highest 
happiness of the system will not be secured. If the 
liisplay of mercy be necessary, atonement is necessa- 
ry. Mercy appears great in proportion to the great- 
ness of the danger, misery or ruin, from which it de- 
' livers. The moral state of man has been shewn to be 
a state of the greatest danger, a state of condemna- 
tion and total ruin. Atonement implies an acknow* 
ledgment of that state as it really is, and of the per* 
feet justice of God, should he leave man in it without 
any prospect of relief. Atonement, therefore, is the 
onJy thing which presents salvation as an act of real 
grace, and brings into view God, plenteous in mercy. 
AU the glory that will ultimately redound to God, 
from the t-alvation of sinners, will arise through atone- 
inent, as the great means by which God will accom- 
plish the high and ultimate end of creation. Atone- 
ment was necesary, therefore, to the perfection of 
God's great plan. 

3. The necessity of atonement appears from the con- 
sideration! that atonement has been made^ and C^^^cct 
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the frequent mention of it in the scriptures as the only 
ground on which we can obtain salvation. It b verf 
unreasonable to suppose that Christ would have died 
for tauy unless his death had been absolutely necessary.. 
In a view of the amazing sufferings he was about to 
endure^ he prayed to his Father, saying, }^ If thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me," Luke xxii^ 42. 
Had not his death been necessary, this prayer would 
undoubtedly have been answered. But without bis 
death, neither the salvation of men could have been 
effected, nor the glory of God displayed. Hence Christ 
said, ^ Ought not Christ to have suffered these things V* 
*^ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so ^ 
roust the Son of Man be lifted up." Paul says, " With- 
out shedding of blood is no remission." In Leiddcus 
it is said, " It is the blood that makelh atonement for 
the soul,*' xvii. 1 1 . Christ at the institution of the 
supper said, ^ This is my blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for many for the remission of sins." 
Paul says, «« We are justified by his blood." " In. 
whom we have redemption through his blood, the for- 
giveness of sins." " Who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree." The redeemed are re* 
presented as saying, " Thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by thy blood," Rev. v. 9. Yet we 
are assured that " there is no other name given under 
heaven among men whereby we must be saved." If 
these expressions do not point out the necessity of 
Christ's sufferings to make atonement for sin, it is im- 
possible for language to point it out. 

Thirdly, I now proceed to explain the nature of 
atonement. 

The limits to which I am necessarily confined in this 

discourse, forbid me to enter into a full and extensive 

discassioD of this part oi the ^ub\^cx» \ %\\iSX\3cw&\tXat^ 
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tonfine myself to the solution of what appears most 
embafrassing, and difficult to be understood. Tbe.na- 
ture of atonement has in some degree, and unavoidably 
so, been brought into view in the preceding parts of 
this discourse. What I propose to illustrate under 
this head is comprised in the following propositions :— 
That the nature of atonement was such, that though it 
rendered full satisfaction to justice, yet it inferred no 
obligation on justice for the deliverance of sinners, but 
left their deliverance an act of pure grace. This will 
doubtless be considered by many as a great absurdity 
and positive contradiction. For how can full atone- 
ment for sin be consistent with forgiveness ? If Christ 
has psdd the debt for sinners, if he has given himself a 
ransom, if he has purchased them, how can they be 
said to be pardoned^ or delivered by grace ? If an 
equivalent price be paid for their redemption, may 
they not on the ground of justice demand salvation f 
'How can those be subjects of forgiveness who owe no- 
t\ivti% ? If Christ has paid the debt, will it not be in- 
justice to exact it again of the sinner ? A man is ar- 
rested for debt, and thrown into prison. Property is 
demanded for the discharge of his obligation. Pro- 
perty is advanced by a third person. The creditor re- 
ceives it. Is not the debt paid ? Can the creditor in 
justice demand any thing farther of the debtor ? May 
not the debtor on the foot of justice demand deliverance 
from prison ? May he not demand his obligation, since 
it is cancelled by the property advanced ? Is not the 
creditor bound by justice to comply with these de- 
mands ? Would not a refusal to comply be deemed 
dishonesty, injustice and cruelty ? The creditor com- 
plies. But does he show any grace or favour to the 
debtor? Does he treat the debtor more favourably 
than he ought to treat him ? Does \ie ^o ^tc^ ^vci^ 
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more than he ought to do^ or more thanlhe debtor has 
a right to demand f The creditor exdaims, <' I have, 
treated this man with so much mercy and favouri thak 
I g^ave him up his obligation when he had paid the 
vhole sum for which it was given." Who does not 
perceive the absurdity of this ? Thus it may be ob» 
jected, that full atonement for sin is inconsistent with 
forgiveness. But the scripture insists on full atcme* 
menti and yet every where holds up the delirerauce 
of sinners as an aci of pure grace. This is a gordian 
knot in divinity. Let us not by violence cut it asunder^ 
but attempt fairly to untie it. 

Before we proceed, it may not be improper to ob- 
serve, that the greatest difficulty with which this part 
of the subject is embarrassed, appears to have origina- 
ted in the want of an accurate definition of justice -and 
grace. Theologians have said much about these, yet 
few have defined them with sufficient accuracy. to ren« 
der them intelligible, or make them appear cooastent. 

I shall therefore, 

Firsty explain the meaning of the word gracd. 

Secondly, the meaning of the word justice. 

Thirdly, ^pply these explanations to this part of the 
subject, with a view to solve the difficulty with which 
it is embarrassed. 

First, What are we to understand by the word 
grace ? 

We are to understand by it the exercise of favour, 
and consequently the bestow ment of good where evil 
is deserved, and may in jiistice be inflicted. Where 
there is no exposure to evil, there is no room for the 
exercise of grace. He who is not guiky is not a siib* 
ject of pardon. He who does not deserve punishment 
cannot be said to be freed from it by an act of favour, 
.Grace therefore always implieS) that the subject of it 
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Is unworthy5 and woukl have no reason to complain, if 
all the evil to which he is expor>ed were inflicted on him. 
Grace will appear great according to the view which 
the sinner has of his own ill desert, and the conscious- 
ness he possesses of the punishment or evil from which 
he is delivered. Grace and justice arc opposite in their 
nature. Grace gives ; justice demands. Their prov- 
inces are entirely separate. Though they are united, 
yet they are not blended in man's salvation. Hence 
that remarkable passage in Rom. xi. 6 ; << If by grace, 
then it is no more of works, otherwise grace is no more 
grace. But if it be of works, then it is no more grace, 
otherwise work is no more work." 

Secondly. What are we to understand by the word 
justice ? It assumes three denominations ; — commu* 
tadve, distributive, and public. 

1. Commutative justice respects property only.* " It 
consists in an equal exchange of benefits," or in re- 
storing to tivery man his own. 

2. Distributive justice respects the moral character 
of men. It respects them as accountable creatures, 
obedient or disobedient. It consists in ascertaining 
their virtue and sin, and in bestowing just rewards, or 
Ipflicting just punishments. 

3. Public or general justice, respects what is fit or 
right, as to the character of God, and the good of the 
universe. In tbb sense, justice comprises all moral 
goodness, and properly means the righteousness or rec- 
titude of God, by which all his actions are guided, with 
a supreme regard to the greatest good. Justice, con- 
sidered in this view, forbids that any thing should take 
place in the ^reat plan 6f God, whibh would tarnish 
his glory, or subvert the authority of his law. 

• Sec Doddridge's Lectures, p. 190 ; and t\ao Bt.'E.^ni^c^"^ 
third germon, preached at New-Haven, 17^5. 

S 
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Thirdly. Let us now apply these explanations to the 
solution of the difficulty under consideration. 

1. Did Christ satisfy commulative justice? Cer- 
tainly not. Commutative justice had no concern in his 
sufferings. Men had taken no property from God, and 
consequently were under no obligation to restore any. 
But do not the scriptures represent Christ as giving 
himself a ransom, and as buying his people with a price I 
They do. They also represent men, while under the 
influence of sin, as prisoners, slaves, captives. These 
expressions are all figurative, borrowed from sensible 
to express moral or spiritual things, and therefore are 
not to be explained as if literally true. If we say that 
Christ hath redeemed us, that he has bought us, that 
he has paid the debt and discharged us— if we 4iave 
any consistent meaning, it must.be this : That in con- 
sequence of what Christ has done, we are delivered 
from sin, in as great a consistency with justice, as a 
debtor is delivered from his obligation, or the demands 
of law, when his debt is paid. That is, God ex- 
tends pardon in such a way, through Christ, that he 
does not injure the authority of his law, but supports 
It as eflectually as if he inflicted punislinient. 

2. Did Christ satisfy distributive justice ? Certainly 
not ; Distributive justice respects personal character 
only. ^ It condemns men because they are sinners, and 
rewards them because they are righteous. Their good 
or ill desert are the only ground on which distributive 
or moral justice respects them. But good and ill de* 
sert are personal. They imply consciousness of praise 
or blame, and cannot be transferred or altered so as to 
render the subjects of them more or less worthy* 
What Christ did, therefore, did not take ill desert from 
men^ nor did it place them in such a situation that Cxod 
would act unjustly to puni&Vk vYi^xci ^^cAt<iVi\^ u> their 
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deeds. If a man has sinned, it wili al^rays remain a 
truth that he haa sinned, and that accoi*ding to distri- 
butive justice he deserves punishment. In this sense 
justice admits the coiidemnution of Paul as much as it 
does of Judas. The suWation of the former is secured, 
and his condemnation rendered impossible by another 
consideration. 

3. Did Christ satisfy public justice ? Undoubtedly 
he did. This is evident from what has already been 
advanced respecting the necessity of atonement, in or- 
d^r to a consistent exercise of mercy. Christ's suffer- 
ings rendered it right and fit, with respect to God's 
character and the good of the universe, to forgive sin. 
The atonement made by Christ presented the law, the 
naCnre of siti^ and the displeasure of God against it, in 
such a light, that no injury would accrue to the moral 
system, no imputation would be agmnst the righteous- 
ness of the great Legislator, though he should forgive 
the sinner, and instate him in eternal felicity. Perfect 
justice ' therefore is done to the universe, though all 
transgressors be not punii^hed according to their per- 
sonal demerit. Tlie death of Christ therefore is to be 
considered as a great, important, and public transac- 
tion, respecting (jiod and the whole system of rational 
beings. Public justice requires, that neither any of 
these be injured, nor the character and government of 
the great Legislator disrespected, by the pardon of 
any. In these respects public justice is perfectly sa- 
tisfied by the death of Christ. This is evident from 
the following passages of scripture. Rom. iii. 21;" But 
now the riglucousness (rectitude or juBtict) of God is 
manifested without the law, being witnessed by the 
law.*' Before the introduction of these words, the 
apostle had demonstrated, that the wUol^ vio\\v\^ "^^t^*^ 
and GendJcSf -were all under am axv4 c.oTv^^xw\VcAivv- 
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"Now," says he, "we know that whatsoever things' 
the law saith, it saith to them that are under the law, 
that every mouth may he stopped, and the whole world 
become guilty before God.'* All, if treated according 
to distributive justice, must be found guilty and con- 
demned. " Therefore," says Pauly "by the deeds of 
the law shall no flesh be justified.*' How, then, it might 
be inquired, can any be justified, and yet God not give 
.up his law, but appear perfectly righteous' and just ? 
The answer follows. • " By the righteousness of God, 
which is manifested without the law, being witnessed 
by the law." Rom. iii. 21. That is, the righteousness 
or justice of God, with respect to himself and the unl<*' 
verse, is clearly manifested, though he do not execute 
the law, as to distributive justice, on transgressors, but 
pardon and s^ve theno* This is so far from being cdM* 
trary to the law, that it is witnessed by the law. For 
the sufferings of Christ demonstratet that God no more 
gives up the penalty of the law, than if he should in- 
flict it on the original transgressor. The righteousness 
or justice manifested in this way is through Christ ; 
" whom," says Paul, " God halh set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation, through faith in his blood." For what end ? 
" To declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins." " To declare at this time his righteousness 
(for this purpose) that he might be just,^nd the justi- 
fier of him that belicveth in Jesus," Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
Hence it is said, " Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth," Rom. x. 4. 
That is, the end of the law is as fully answered in the 
salvation of men by Christ, as it would have been if 
they had never transgressed, but had obtained life by 
perfect obedience. It is said, " If we confess our sins, 
'he is just to forgive us our sins," 1 John, i. 9. He is 
^Ju8t to himseUy to his law, to \\\^ >3iw^t^c. ^^^^.^k^ 
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himself " a just God, and a Saviour." Is. xlv. 21. 
Hence justice and mercy harmonize in man's salva- 
tion. 

From the preceding statement of the nature of grace 
and justice, it appears^ 

Firsts That atonement, and consequently the par- 
don of sin, have no respect to commutative justice. 

Secondly^ That the sufferings of Christ did not satisfy 
distributive justice, since that respects personal charac- 
ter only ; and therefore, with respect to distributive 
justice, salvation is an act of perfect grace. 

Thirdly^ I'hut Christ's sufferings satisfied public 
justice ; and therefore, with respect to public justicci 
salvation is an act of perfect justice. 

Thus the seeming inconsistency between full atone* 

xnent foT sin, and pure grace in salvation, vanishes and 

disappears. The system of redemption rises into view 

like a magnificent edifice, displaying the greatest order, 

■ proportion and beauty. 

Having advanced what I proposed, respecting the 
matter, the necessity and the nature of atonement, I 
shall conclude with a few inferences.^ 

1. From the preceding discourse may be inferred, 

the indissoluble connection between the doctrine of 

atonement and the divinity of Christ. For it has been 

demonstrated, that the penalty of the law is endless 

misery, and that that penalty was, in its full extent and 

meaning, endured by Christ, in order to a c^onsistent 

exercise of mercy.' No finite created being could, in 

a limited lime, endure the full penalty of the law in 

any respect. Yet we are assured, that Christ endured 

it when *< he was nvade a curse.'* As he comprised in- 

his divine nature an infinite quantity of existence, he 

could in a limited time endure a punishmetvt '^Vwv^.V^ 

to a, creature would be endless, T\i\& ^^t.^iMaXvccc^'i 

S2 
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that the divine nature suffered. This was impossible* 
In this nature consisted the personality of Christ. As 
he took into union with it the liunian nature, he pos- 
sessed a perfect consciousness of the oneness of that 
nature with himself. Hence the sufferings of the hu- 
miin nature derive all their worth and value from the 
divine nature. The divinity of Christ, thereforej was 
cssentiiil to atonement, and was the only consideration 
that made his sufferings answer all the ends of moral 
government, so as to render the salvation of sinners 
consistent or possible. It is unreasonable to suppose* 
that the Son of God would have been sent to effect the 
work of redemption, if it could have been effected hy- 
a mere creature ; yet we are assured, that the " word 
that was God*' " was made flesh." Hence, those who 
entertain such an opinion of the law of God, and the 
rooral^ state of man, as to see no need of atonement^ 
reject the di\iiuty of Christ. But so long as atonc« 
nient shall appear necessary, so long the doctrine of* 
Christ's divinity must be admitted, and so long it will 
appear essential to Christianity. 

2. From the preceding statement of the doctrine of 
atonement,' we infer the erroneousness of that scheme 
%i£ sahhtion which represents Christ suffering on the 
groiyid of distributive justice. If justice could de- 
mand his sufferings, he was treated according to his 
own personal character, and of consequence his 8u£- 
fcrir^gs had ho Tnoi'e merit than the sufferings of a 
trartsgressor. If these were just, in the same sense 
that those of the sinner would be just, he endured no 
more than he ought to endure. His death, therefore, 
on this plan, made no atonement for sin. Besides, to 
represent Christ's sufferings to be the same as those 
^i his people, is to destroy all grace in salvation. For 
WpJm bim tb^Y h^ve eudunc^ i\Vvo ^\\vOcv \.V^«^ ^«£« 
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exposed, from what are they delivered ? In what re- 
spect are they forgiven ? 

3. If the preceding account of the law of God and 
the doctrine of atonement be true, we infer the erro- 
neousness and absurdity of that scheme, which repre- 
sents the punishments of a future state to be discip- 
linary, and designed wholly for the good of the suffer- 
ers. According to the scriptures, there is an exact 
distribution of punishments in the next world. Those 
who suffer are represented " receiving according to 
that they have done," " being rewarded according to 
their deeds." If so, they are treated according to 
law. For as this is the true measure of holiness and 
sin, this alone ascertains the merit and demerit of all 
actions, and dispenses proportionable rewards and 
punishments. If those therefore in a future state who 
suffer, suffer according to their deeds, thejr suffer ac- 
cording to law. If they suffer according to law, they 
'suffer according to justice, and consequently all they 
deserve, and all to which they were ever exposed.-— 
How then are they saved ? It is contended that they 
are saved by grace. How can this be ? If they suffer 
according to their deeds, they suffer all that justice cdn 
infiict upon them, and consequently are not pardoned. 
If they suffer all they deserve, there is no grace in 
their exemption from farther sufferings for justice for- 
bids this. Therefore this' scheme of disciplinary pun* 
ishment9y while it pretends to vindicate grace, destroys 
it. If men arc saved after they have suffered accord- 
ing to their deeds, as they are not forgiven, they are 
not saved by Chiist, apy more than if be had never 
died. Of consequence, the scheme of disciplinary 
punishments virtually sets aside the necessity and im» 
portance of Christ's sufferings. BmV. te^^'ajasstw ^ac 
Mures us, thnt "other foundation cwi Wi xoasiVs^ '^^sjw 
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that is laid, w^ich is Jesus Christ,*' I Cor. iii. 11.— 
" Neither is there salvation in any other, for there is 
none other name under heaven given among xnen^ 
whereby we must be saved," Acts iv. 12. 

4. From the nature of atonement^ nothing can with 
certainty be inferred as to the numbers who shall final- 
ly be saved. Had God given us no further light on 
this subject than what we derive from the sufferings of 
Christ, whether wo consider them for a part or for all 
of mankind, we should have been wholly in the dark 
as to the final issue of those sufferings. As the na- 
ture and design of these were to render the pardon of 
sin consistent, it appears that the atonement is as suf- 
ficient for the salvation of millions of worlds, as of an 
individual. For whatever would render one act of par- 
don consistent, simply as to the exercise of mercy^ 
would render another consistent, and so on in infim* 
tum. The number of instances in which atonement 
will be applied, and pardon grunted, will depend whol- 
ly on the sovereign will and determination of God.— - 
One thing is doubtless certain, salvation will be ex- 
tended as far as is consistent with infinite perfect be» 
nevolence, or as far as the glory of God and the high- 
est good of the universe require. 

I now conclude this subject, by recommending it 
to your most serious and careful attention. You will 
find it to be the only ground on which you can hope for 
future felicity. Atonement for sin is a peculiar and 
distinguishing doctrine of the christian system. View- 
ed as the scriptures represent it, it appears as high 
above all human thought and invention, as heaven is 
above earth. Upon a thorough examination it will be 
found consistent with the soundest reason, suited to> 
advance the happiness of man, and to display the glory 
of GOD. 
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(From the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine,) 



QUESTION. 

JlJ.O W are the invitations and calls to sinners, with 
which the scriptures abound, and the solemn declara- 
tions, that God hath no pleasure in the death of sin* 
ners, but that they would turn and live, reconcilable 
with their being left of God to go on in sin and perish ? 
Or, in other words, if God be as desirous of the re- 
turn and salvation of, sinners, as those strong express 
sions, particularly in Ezeklel, xxxui. U. intimate; 
what reasons are there assignable, why he^ in whose 
hand all hearts are, and for whom nothing is too hard, 
with whom nothing is impossible, doth not convert 
them to himself^ provided tlie atonement be infinitely 
full ? 

ANSWER. 

THE enquiries here proposed, are in themselves 
interesting and important— are such as often arise in 
reflecting minds, and are nearly connected with some 
of the important and essential doctrines of the gospel — 
doctrines, which concern the glory of God, and eter- 
nal happiness of mankind. The subject ther^C-^i^^v^^ 
worthy of a very serious and caTctv\ 'cX\.txv\viv\» 
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It is conceded in the statement of the question, thstt- 
all hearts are in the hands of God, and that he is able 
to convert all sinners to himself, if he pleases. It 
ivill therefore be unnecessary to adduce any arguments 
in proof of this truth. But the question seems to in- 
timate, that the want of a sufficient or infinitely Cull 
atonement is the reason, why all sinnera are not re- 
newed and saved. In answering the question, there- 
fore, it is proposed to shew that the atonement is in- 
finitely full*— that God's leaving a number of mankind 
to go on in sin and perish, b not inconsistent with the 
gospel calls and invitations to all, or with his solemn 
declaration, that he hath no pleasure in the death of 
the wicked) but that they turn and live ; and then to 
assign some reasons why God does not convert and 
save all the human race. 

L It is proposed to shew, that the atonement of 
Christ is infinitely full or sufficient for all mankind.-— 
It may tend to elucidate the subject to make some 
previous observations upon the nature and design of 
the atonement. An atonement is some expiation or 
satisfaction for a crime or offence, made by the offi:nd- 
er, or by some other person on his account. The atone*- 
ment of Jesus Christ respects the sins of mankind, 
and was effected by his obedience, sufTcrings and death. 
Thus the scriptures declare, that he " bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree— was wounded for our 
transgressions — was bruised for our iniquities, and 
with his stripes we are healed. We have redemption 
through his blood." As many in the christian world 
have entertained erroneous ideas of the atonement, it 
may be useful to observe, that it was not designed to 
render God the Father more merciful, and benevolent^ 
than be otherwise would have been. Some appear to 
bate cc;3sidered God the ¥yAE^> «kS N^rj \m'^\^dc;!&A^ 
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and viDdictive; and God the Son, as very merciful and 
compassionate ; and therefore they seem to have sup- 
posed, that the sufferings and death of the Son were 
designed to appease a vindictive temper in the Father, 
and to render him more mild, compassionate, and be- 
nevolent. Such ideas are not only very erroneous, but 
also very degrading to the divine chai'acter. God the Fa- 
ther, as the scriptures declare, is love or benevolence. 
He is as merciful and benevolent as the Son ; yea^ 
they are perfectly one in temper and affections. It is 
therefore declared, that they are onej and that the Son 
is '^ the brightness of the. Father's glory and the express 
image of his person." The Father then was just as 
compassionate and benevolent, and as much disposed 
to shew mercy to sinners, as the Son ; provided it 
could be done consistently with the divine glory, law 
and government, and the highest good of the moral 
world. And if sinners could not be pardoned and 
saved consistently with these i the Son would no more 
wish it to be done, than the Father ; as they are per- 
fectly one in their holy desires and wishes. To sup- 
'pose then, that the atonement was designed to ap- 
pease a vindicdve, implacable temper in the Father, 
is indulging very unworthy and erroneous sentiments 
■ of the character of Jehovah. 

Neither was the^ atonement designed to abate the 
requirements of the divine law, so that it does not 
now require perfect obedience or holiness, but will 
accept and justify persons on account of their sincere 
though imperfect obedience. Some seem to suppose^ 
that the moral law, which requires perfect holiness^ 
and curses for every sin, is very rigid and severe-— 
that it was hard and almost unjust for depraved crea- 
tures to be placed under such a law— tUa.1 \kv^ ^vrvopoxx 
therefore, pityiog their hard cs^^^ X^oV. >5cw€« \wsx 
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against this rigid laW) and bore its penalties to abate or 
soften down its rigorous requirements, so that they 
are not now under obligations to be completely holy ; 
but are in some degree excusable for their failures and 
imperfections in point of obedience. Such ideas of 
the atonement and of tlie divine law are exceedingly 
erroneous and dangerous, and an evidence of great 
ignorance of the essential trutlis of religion. The 
divine law is the eternal, immutable rule of right, or 
standard of moral perfection. As far as any rational 
beings ^1 short of that love to God and their fellow- 
creatures, or of that perfect holiness or benevolence^ 
which is required in the moral law ; .so £&r they must 
in their temper, be wrong and criminal—- yea, it is 
impossible, that any rational creature shouldl be sin- 
less or excusable in any neglect o^ or deviation from 
what the divine moral law requires. This law, as the 
apostle declares, is holy, just and good ; and is so 
viewed by all, as far as possessed of real piety. Lake 
the apostle, they delight in the law of God after the 
inward man, and earnestly desire to be perfectly con* 
formed to its requirements. 

It is then manifest, that the atonement of Christ was 
not designed to abate or disannul, in any degree, the 
divine law, that perfect and unchangeable standard of 
right. The Saviour therefore said, " Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law. For verily I say' unto 
you, till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all shall 
be fulfilled/' He was so far from lowering down ot 
abolisbing the law of God, or taking the part of sin- 
ners against it as being too rigorous, that one import* 
ant desigi) of his atonement was to support and mag- 
nify tbe.lawi and make it honourable. 
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It may be further observed, respecting the atone- 
ment, that it is not supposed, that the Lord Jesus en- 
dured the same quantity of pain and misery, as would 
have been endured by all mankind, or ail the elect 
through eternity ; had they been lost. As it was the 
human nature only of the Saviour, which was capable 
of suffering ; it is inconceivable that he could endure 
as much pain in a.fj^w hours, as innumerable millions 
of men would through eternity. Nor was it necessary 
that he should ; since the infinite dignity of his divine 
nature, united in the same person with his human, 
gave an infinite value or efficacy to his sufiW rings. 

The design of the atonement was to support the au- 
thority of God's holy law, the dignity and stability of 
his moral government, and to manifest his just abhor- 
rence and displeasure against sin. The divine law 
denounces against every sinner eternal death, as the 
just wages of sin, as a just expression of his displea- 
sure against it, and as a most powerful restraint against' 
all wickedness. But had sinners been pardoned with- 
out an atonement, or any thing done to support the la\V 
of God ; it would have tended greatly to weaken and 
destroy its authority, and to bring the divine govern- 
ment into contempt. The appearance of it would have 
been, that the Most High was not much displeased 
with sin, did not view it as very criminal, and was not 
in earnest in his threatenings against it. Tiius it would 
have greatly encouraged sin and rebellion, and been 
exceedingly injuribus to the happiness of the moral 
world. The atonement therefore was designed to pre- 
vent those dreadful consequences by answering the 
same important purposes, Which would have been an- 
swered by the punishment of sinners themselves, and 
thus to open a way, in which God coukl^ c^mY^\a\v^ 

. T 
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with the authority and honour of his law and govern- 
ment and the good of his kingdom, show mercy to 
whom he saw fit, and pardon the penitent and beliey- 
ihg sinner. These iiiiportant ends have been effected 
by the obedience, sufferings and death of the Ix>rd 
Jesus, who was one with the Father, and thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God. By assuming our 
nature, submitting to the greatest abasement, suffer- 
it)gs and most painful death in the stead of sinners, and 
thus bearing their sins in his own body, he striktbgly 
supported and magnified the law, and made it honour- 
able. It showed, that the Father would inflict all these 
sufferings on his well beloved Son, and that the Son 
would voluntarily submit to them, rather than the di- 
vine law should be weakened and dishonoured in the 
pardon of sinners. In this way Jehovah has manifested 
the highest respect for his holy law, and his fixed de- 
termination to support the authority and dignity of his 
moral government. And by sparing not his own Son, 
when in the room of sinners, he has clearly evinced 
his infiexible, impartial justice and opposition against 
sin, and his determination to punish and discounte- 
nance it. 

Having made these observations upon the nature 
and design of the atonement, we shall proceed to show, 
from various con side rations, that this atonement is in- 
finitely full or sufficient for all mankind. 

1. This is evident from the infinite dignity and ex- 
cellence of the Saviour, and from the nature of the 
atonement. The Saviour, as has been already observ- 
ed, was in his divine nature God over all, one with the 
Father, and equal with him in all divine perfection. 
And being thus a person of infinite dignity and worth, 
it gave &n infinite value or efficacy to his obedience, 
Bufferings and death, andiViust^Tv^cT<L^V^^^xw»«wv^\si 
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infinitely full. The obedience^ sufierings aad death, 
of such an infinite personage did more to magnity and 
support the law and government of God) and to mani- 
fest his abhorrence of sin, than would the eternal pun- 
ishment of all the sinful race of man. It is therefore 
evident, that this atonement must be abundantly sufii- 
cient for the salvation of mankind, if they would but 
receive it. To deny its infinite fullness or efficacy, 
must be derogating from the infinite dignity and ex- 
cellence of the Saviour. The atonement does not lay- 
God under obligations to sinners to save any of them ; 
but it opens the way, so that he can, consistently with 
his law and government, dispense his grace, to whom 
he pleases, and can be just, and yet 'Uhe justifier of 
hvra which believeth in Jesus." 

2. It appears from express declarations of scripture, 
that Christ has died for all mankind, or has made an 
atonement sufficient for all. Thus it is declared, << That 
he by the grace of God should taste death for ev^ry 
.man, anc) that he is the Saviour of all men, especially 
of those that believe." These passages clearly teach, 
that the Saviour has died or made atonement for all 
mankind, and it seems, that the last of them cannot 
rationally be understood in any other sense. For it 
expressly declares, that he is the Saviour, not of those 
who believe only, but of all men in distinction from 
these. Therefore his atonement must have had re- 
spect to all the human race. Accordingly Christ is 
called ^^ The Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
, of the world i and the Saviour of the world.*' The 
apostle John, addressing-chris^tians, says, ^' He is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world." Here also Jesus 
Christ is declared to be the propitiation fo? the, ^vvw^ <^^ 
the whole world, in disUnctlou irom W\a^^ qW^v^-s^^'s^- 
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These, and other similar passages teach in the clearest 
manner, that Christ, has made an atonement fot all 
mankind, or for the whole world. It seems hardly pos- 
sible for words to express this sentiment more cleariy 
than it is expressed in these passages ; and some of 
them will not admit of any other sense, without a very 
forced, unnatural construction. 

Should it be said, that such expressions as all meuj 
the woridy Sec. must sometimes be understood in a lim- 
ited or restricted sense ; it may be answered, that it is 
an established, invariable rule, that all phrases or pas- 
sages of scripture are to be understood in their most 
plain, easy and literal import, unless the connection, 
the general analogy of faith, or some other necessary 
considerations require a different sense. But in th6 
present case it does not appear, that any of these con-, 
siderations require, that these passages should be un- 
dei*stood in any other than their plain, natural meaning. 
On the contrary, there are many weighty, unanswera- 
ble reasons for understanding them in their most plain 
and literal import. . And it is with great difEculty, that 
some of these passages can be understood in any other 
sense. 

3. That the atonement is sufficient for all mankind, 
is evident from the consideration, that the calls, invita- 
tions and offers of the gospel are addressed to all, with- 
out exception, in the most extensive language. It is 
said, <( Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth. Whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely. Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money : come ye, bay 
and eat, yea, come, buy wine and milk without money, 
and without price. Go, and preach the gospel to every 
creature." • The preachers of the gospel are directed 
to tell their hearerS) ihzX a\\ \ii\r\^^ wa x^^^^j'— aCc^x^W 
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may come, who will, and are to invite and urge all, to 
come to the gospel feast and freely partake of the bless- 
ings of salvation, fiut how could the offer of salvation 
be consistently thus made to all without any limitation ; 
if the atonement was sufficient but for a part or for the 
elect only ? On this supposition it could not with truth 
and propriety be said to all, that all things are ready, 
plentiful proviuons are made for all, and whosoever 
will, may come. Were a feast, sufficient but for fifty 
provided ; could we consistently send invitations to a 
thousand, and tell them that a plentiful feast was pre* 
pared, and that all things were ready for their enter- 
tainment, if they would but come ? Would not such 
an invitatioa appear like a deception ? If so, then the 
offer and invitation of the gospel could not have been 
made to all without discrimination, as they are ; if there 
was no atonement but for a part. As therefore the in- 
vitations of the gospel are thus addressed to all, it is a 
proof that Christ has made an atonement for all man- 
kind. 

Again, the scripture represents, that there i&no dif- 
ficulty in the way of the salvation of the impenitent, 
but what arises fi*om their own opposition of heart or 
will. Thus the liord Jesus says to the unbelieving 
Jews, << Ye will not come unto me, that ye may have 
life. O Jerusalem, Jerusale^n, how often would I 
have gathered thy children«-<and yc would not." In 
the parable of the marriage supper, it is represented, 
that there was no difficulty in the way to prevept those 
who were invited, from partaking of the feast, but 
their own unwillingness to come. But if there was no> 
atonement made but for those only who are saved; 
then there would be an insurmountable difficulty in tha 
way of the salvation of all others^ asuLe £vv^\s\'Cc^<^^^0csJt. 
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arising from their own opposition of heart. As there* 
fore the scripture teaches, that there is no difficulty in 
the way of the salvation of any under the gospeiy but 
vrhat arises from their own unwillingness, or wicked 
oppo^tion of heart, it is manifest^ that tliere is an atone* 
ment for all. \ 

4. The word df God teaches, that it is the duty of 
all, who are acquainted with the gospel, to believe in 
the Lord Jesus, ^nd trust in him as their Redeemeri 
and that they are very criminal for neglecting to do 
tliis. It is therefore declared in the sacred scriptures^ 
that it is the command of God, ^' that we shooid believe 
on the name of his Son Jcsus-Christ, and that tho^e, 
^ho believe nut, are condemned already i because tliey 
liave not believed on the name of the only begotten 
Son of God." 

But on the supposition, that Christ has made no 
atonement for those, who perish; how can it be tiieir 
duty to believe on, and receive him as their Saviour ? 
Or, how can they be justly condemned for not doing itf 
vhen he has made no atonement for them ? 

Further, if the atonement is made for the^lectonly-i 
how can a preacher be warranted to make the offers of 
salvation to any, or to urge' them to recrive the Sav- 
iour ; unless he knows, tliat they are of that particulair 
number, for whom Christ died? Or how can any, un- 
less they know, that they aie of this number, be au- 
thorised to trust in him for salvation ? The subject^ 
upon the supposition of a partial atonement, certainly 
appears to be attended with some difficulties in these 
respects. These considerations affi)rd additional proofs 
that the atonement was made for all mankind. 

It is manifest from the various reasons which have 

been suggested, that the atonement of Jesus Christ is 

LiSnitely full; or suffickux for Oa^ ^vj\N^\iQii^l^\Ki»jDi. 
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kind) if they would but cordially receive it, and that 
the want of such an atonement, is not the reason, Mhy 
all are not saved. 

Bi)t it may b^ here remarked, that it will not follow, 
that because the atonement is sufficient for all, there- 
fore all will be saved. The atonement does nothing 
more than merely open a way of salvation* so that God 
can consistently show mercy to whom he pleases^ and 
justify all, who believe in Christ Jesus. But it ddies 
not ensure the salvation of any, unless they comply 
with- the tei*ms of the gospel. It will no more follow, 
that all will be saved, because the atonement is suffi* 
cient for ail, than it would, that all would eat of the > 
marriage supper in olie. parable, because it was suffi- 
cient for al^ and all w^^e .invited. This parable was 
designed to represent th^ gospel and itti invitations.— 
As those, who hegleded th^ invitation, never tasted 
of the supper, although the provisions were plentiful 
for all ; so tii# (scriptures teach, that many will nt>t com- 
ply with the terms ^nd invitations of the gospel, and 
partake of its blessings, although the atonement is 
abundantly sufficient for all. For the Saviour declares, 
that '^ many are called, but few are chosen, and strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto 
life, and few ther^ be tl^at find it." 

Neither will it follow, that part of the atonement will 
be lost, if it is sufficient for all mankind^ and yet but 
part are actually saved. 

For it appears from the nature of sin, and of the 
atonement, and from the character of the Saviour, that 
the same infinite atonementf which is necessary for 
the pardon of one sinner, will answer for the salvation 
of the whole human race. It is certain from scripture, 
that sin is infinitely evil and criminal, because v<. v^ 
threateceJ with am evcrlasung or m^uvv.^ ^>\\vy^\cw^5^^ 
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Not one sinner therefore could be panlooed witbout 
an at(Hiement of infinite value and efficacy, or without 
the sufferings and death of the Lord Jesus, a person 
of infinite dignity. And his obedience, sufferings 
and death, have done more to magnify and support 
God*s law— to establish his moral government, and to 
condemn and discountenance sin ; than would the ever- 
lasting sufferings of all mankind. This same infinitt 
atonement therefore, which was necessary, ihat God 
might consistently pardon one sinner, would aJso ren^ 
der it consistent for him to pardon and save all the nu- 
merous millions of Adam's race, if he saw fit. It can« 
not then be said, that some part of the atonement i» 
lost, if all are not saved, since the same infinite atone- 
ment which will answer for all, is necessary for tht 
salvation of but one. 

Or even if this were not the case, yet it would not 
follow, that part of the atonement was lost or ufieless^ 
because all were not saved. For the ii ignite fullness 
or sufficiency of the atonement may answer other im- 
portant ends besides the salvation of sinners. It may 
tend to display the- infinite riches of divine grace-— to 
manifest the infinite dignity and worthiness of the Sav- 
iour—to render it consistent for the invitations of the 
gospel to be addresssed to all, and thus to show the 
exceeding evil and obstinate nature of sin, and the great 
depravity of the human heart, in rejecting the Saviour^ 
and to render the impenitent wholly inexcusable, 
since there is now evidently nothing in the way of their 
salvation but their own wilful opposition of heart. And 
in this way it will tend to glorify the justice of God ift 
the everlasting condemnation of the wicked, and to 
magnify his grace in the salvation of the elect. These 
and other important ends are answered by the infinite 
IrMtonement of the Lord Jesus; axvd\.VAt^iKyc^\x.Ni\Vl\vot 
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be lost or useless, though but part of mankind are 
saved. 

In answering this question, it has been shewn, that 
the atonement of Christ is infinitely full or sufficient 
for the salvation of all mankind; that therefore the 
want of such an atonement cannot be the reason M^hy 
all are not saved. 

It is proposed then to shew, 

II. That the calls and invitations of the gospel, and 
the solemn declaration, that God hath no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked, but that they would turn and 
live, are consistent with his leaving numbers to go on 
in sin and perish. 

And in doing this it is necessary to consider the pre- 
cise meaning of the declaration, that God hath no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that they turn 
and live. This passage must mean, either that God, 
taking all things into view, does not upon the whole 
choose the death or punishment of any of the wicked, 
but actually chooses that they should all turn and live ; 
or else it must mean, that he takes no direct pleasure 
in their death or misery, in itself considered, but that 
their turning and obtaining life is in itself more pleasing 
and desirable. But it is evident from various considera* 
tions, that the passage cannot be rationally understood 
in the sense first stated. For if the Most High, all 
things considered, did actually choose that none of the 
wicked should go on in sin and perish, but that all 
should turn and live ; then he must be greatly disap- 
pointed in his'real choice and desire. For the scrip- 
tures expressly declare, that " wide is the gate and 
broati is the way which leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be that go in thereat ;" and it is allowed 
in the statement of the question, that ^. wvxroXi^'C ^v^^fj^ 
an in sin and perish. And if 3c\\o\«3a. V& NiXxofi^ ^^sa:^- 
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pointed in his actual choice and designs, it must cer- 
' tainly occasion him great sorrow and unhappiDess.r- 
None, therefore, who have any just ideas of the di- 
vine perfections and felicity, can for a moment indulge 
the supposition that the infinitely wise, powerli^^d 
perfect God is thus frustrated in his desires, fund ren- 
dered unhappy by his creatures. 

Further, if Jehovah, upon the whole, did actually 
choosjB that all the wicked should repent and be savedy 
he certainly would convert and save them ; since he 
possesses almighty power, has all hearts in his hand, 
and can with the greatest ease turn and bring the moat 
stubborn to repentance, if he pleases. As God doejs 
not in fact bring all sinners to repentance, it is there* 
fore certain, that upon the whole he does not reaUy 
choose to do it. 

Again, how derogatory would it be to the divine 
perfections, to suppose that the Most High did upon 
the whole actually cJioose that all the wicked should 
be brought to repentance and salvation, and yet was 
not able to accomplish his choice ? 

These various considerations clearly shew, that the 
import of this passage must be, that God has no direct 
pleasure in the death or misery of the wicked, in it- 
self considered, but that their repentance and salva- 
tion in themselves, or aside from other infinitely wise 
reasons, in the divine government would be much 
more pleasing to him than their destruction. And 
that this is the truth is manifest from the divine char- 
acter, and from other declarations of scripture. For 
". God is love," or benevolence ; and therefore it is 
certain, that he cannot take any pleasure directly from 
the punishment or misery of the wicked, and that he 
• never punishes but when it is necessary to answer wise 
a/3d benevolent purposes Mid ^torcv^iXfc \3ci^ ^«,xyti,\^^g:M^ 
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But on the contrary, it is evident, that their repent- 
ance and salvation would be in themselves delightful, 
and afford direct pleasure to the holy, benevolent mind 
of Jehovah, if consistent with the wisest scheme of 
govehiment. It is therefore declared, that God « doth 
not affiict willingly, nor grieve the children of men,'* 
and that to punish is his strange or unpleasant work* 
But it is said, that << there is joy in heaven over one 
dinner that repenteth," teaching, that it is a pleasing, 
joyful 6vent to God and the heavenly world. These 
considerations confirm the sense of the passage last 
g^ven ; that God takes no pleasure in the misery of 
the wicked, in itself considered. Thus what the Most 
High expresses in this passage towards sinners, is 
■very similar to what kind, benevolent parents express 
towards their disobedient children. They often ad- 
dress their children in expressions similar to what God 
makes use of in this passage : TVe take no pleasure 
■in your fiunishment or fiain^ but it is much more pleasing 
to us to see you reform and he obedient. Such language 
in a parent would imply, not that he would never 
clioose to punish any of his children when they deserv- 
ed it, and the good of the family required it, but that 
their punishment was not in itself agreeable to him, 
and that he took no direct pleasure in it. So the de- 
claration, that God hath no pleasure in the death of 
of the wicked, but that they turn and live, imports^ 
that the misery or punishment of the wicked is not 
in itself pleasing to him ; but is by no means saying 
that he will send his Holy Spirit to renew and bring 
all mankind to repentance and salvation. It is there- 
fore very far from engaging or implying, that he will 
never leave any to go on in sin and finally suffer that 
everlasting punishment which lUe^ Vv^n<& \vi's»>X>i ^^- 
Bcrved; when he sees it best in oidev \o ^\%^wj \v>^ 
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justice and perfectionsi promote the good of his kmg^ 
dom, and answer other wise and benevolent purposes. 
Neither are the calls and invitations of the gospel at 
all inconsistent with God*s leaving numbers to go on 
in sin and perish. The divine offers and invitations, 
such as << Look unto me, and be ye saved* all the ends 
of the earth— Turn ye, turn ye ; for why will ye die ? 
Whosoever will, let him take the water of life free* 
ly," are no promises that the Holy Spirit shall be setit 
to renew and make all who are favoured with these 
calls and offers willing to comply with them. * God^ 
in giving mankind these gracious calls and invitations, 
no more promises to bring them to a cordial compli- 
ance, by the efficacious influences of his Holy Spirit, 
than the king who in the parable sent his servants to 
call those that were bidden to the marriage supper, 
did by this invitation promise to compel all to come in 
by force, who neglected the call. No one ever sup* 
posed, that his offering a peculiar favour to another 
upon a most reasonable condition, was promising that 
he would oblige the other, if unwilling, to accept op 
comply with the proposed condition. Certainly then 
the Most High, by his kind calls and invitations to 
sinners, has made them no promise that he will re- 
new and influence them to a compliance. 

Neither do these invitations lay God under any ob- 
ligations to do this for the impenitent. Can any pre- 
tend to say, that because God is so kind and merciful 
as freely to offer pardon and salvation to unworthy, 
hell-deserving sinners upon the most reasonable terms; 
therefore he is under obligation to dispose them to a 
cordial compliance by the efficacious influences of his 
spirit, upon their refusing these offers ? Or in other 
, words, does their ungratefully neglectinj^ one favour, 
I oblige God in point o£ 'jusuc^ \o do tKein another ? 
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Should a kifld) generous Uenefactor provide a plentiful 
entertainment, and invite a number of unworthy beg- 
gars, and should they ungratefully refuse his kind in- 
vitation, surely no one could say, that he was under 
obligations to send his servants and compel them to 
come. 

Since, therefore, the calls and invitations of the 
gospel are no promise, that God will send his spirit, 
and make sinners willing to comply with these, and 
do not lay him under any obligation to do this ; bow 
are they at all inconsistent- with his leaving numbers 
to go on in sin and perish ? Where is the least ap- 
pearance of inconsistency for God to call, warn, and 
invite sinners to repent and be saved — to set motives 
of infinite weight before them, and yet leave them to 
follow their own choice, by going on in the ways of 
sin to destruction ? Jehovah, in thus leaving the impen* 
itent to perish in their sins, when he sees it best for 
the general good, violates no promise, no obligation 
of justice or benevolence. Neither does he injure 
the wicked or give them any just ground of complaint. 
For if they will ungratefully refuse or neglect the 
infinitely gracious and important calls and invitations 
of the gospel, they are certainly exceedingly criminal, 
and wholly inexcusable. 

The invitations and offers of the gospel cannot be 
rationally understood as importing any thing more, 
than that God is willing and ready to pardon and save 
all, who repent and comply with the terms of salva^ 
tion ; and that their repentance is in itself pleasing to 
foim. But this, as already shewn, does not imply, 
that God will not leave any to go on in sin and perish ; 
when he sees it best to answer wise purposes. Should 
the Most High refuse to pardon and save repenting;^ 

U 
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returning ttAners, he might be justly accused of 4 
want of consistency and sincerity in his calls, ofTeri 
and invitations. But to accuse him of this, because 
be does not renew and dispose all mankind, by the 
efficacious influence of his spirit, to a cordial ccnn* 
pliance with the gospel invitations, is most unre9T 
Bonable and groundless. 

Fwther, that God is sincere in his calls and invita* 
tions, and in the representations of scripture* that the 
return and salvation of sinners is in itself more pleas** 
ing to him, than their destruction, is manifeat from 
his conduct, as well as from the declarations of his 
word. For he has given his well beloved Son to en- 
dure the severest pains and sufferings, that he might 
open for mankind a way of life and salvation, and rescue 
numbers from everlasting destruction. He has given 
them his holy word to teach them the paths of duty 
and way of salvation, and has set before them motives 
of infinite importance to influence them to receive the 
Saviour. He has directed his ministers to preach the 
gospel^o every creature— to warn and persuade sin- 
ners, by the most important and endearing considera- 
tions, to secure their eternal concerns, and to pray 
them in Christ's stead to become reconciled unto God. 
He strives with them by his spirit, by the convic* 
tions of theif Own consciences, and by the warning 
voice of his providence. In addition to all these pow- 
erful means, which are calculated to bring sinners to 
repentance, God does, by the special efficacious in- 
fluences of his spirit, overcome the inveterate oppo- 
ution of the human heart, and dispose thousands in 
every age to a cordial compliance With f he terms of the 
gospel. And he kindly welcomes all penitent, return- 
ng sinners, however vile and utntrorthy— adopts them 
into his family, and maV^ea t^c^tn cVaVdt^iiftnd heirs of 
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Ciod, and joint heirs with Jesus Christ to all the joys 
and honours of that ^glorious inhecitaace» which is in* 
corruptible, nndefiled, and fadeth not away. Thus it is 
. manifest; from the conduct and dealings of Godj as 
well as from the declarations of his word> that he is 
sincere in the calls aad invitations of the gospel. 

In the case of the impenitent^ these invitations are 
no promise of special^ renewing graoei but import 
the two fbUowiog thingS} first, a declaration that all 
difficulties, in the way of the sinner's salvation, ex- 
cept what arise from liis own heart, are removed ; and 
secondly, an expression of the ainner's duty. There- 
fore it is easy to see that G»od is ready to receive every 
returning sinner^ and that he ^akes no pleasure in the 
death or everlasting punishment of the wicked in it- 
self considered, but is more pleased with their re- 
pentance and salvation. For were not this the case, 
and did he not take .pleasure in the return and salva- 
tion of sinners ; he certainly would not use so many 
means to cfTect and promote their salvation— -would 
not thus bring so many to repentance, by the effica- 
cious influences of liis spliit, and kindly receive and 
vyelcome every true penitent however vile and crimi- 
nal. And God's leaving some to ff>on in sin and 
perish, when he in infinite wisdom sees it best, no 
more contradicts the declaration, that he takes no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that they 
would turn and live, or proves, that their punishment 
or misery is in itself pleasing to him ; than a kind pa- 
rent'b punishing a vicious disobedient child, when the 
good of the family requires it,, proves, that he is pleas- 
ed with the pain of his child. In both these cases 
tlie pain or punishment is by the supposition inflicted 
to answer wise purposes, and to promote a greatec 
good, and therefore is a dictate o{ btxi^Nc\^\i<c^« 
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Some reasons will now be assigned} why God doc9 
not convert and save all the human race. 
' The question supposes, that some men will be left 
of God to go on in un and perish. Thi« is confirmed 
by the holy scriptures. Our Lord hath said, << Wide 
is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to de* 
struction, and many there be which go in thereat : be* 
cause strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leudeth unto life, and few there be that find it.** ^ They 
that huve done good, shall come forth unto the Pesur- 
rection of life, and they that have done evil,-vinU> the 
resurrection of damnation." lie will say unto some} 
<* Dcpurt ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels— and these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment." 

It ib not from any inability in God to renew and save 
all, that any are left to perish in their sins, for all hearts 
are in his hands, and nothing is impossible with him* 
^* He hath mercy on whom he will liave mercy, and 
whom he will he hardenetli." Nor arc any left to per- 
ish, through a defect in his benevolence. ^ God ii 
iove." His benevolence is rendered unquestionablo 
by the gift of his Son, the provision of an infinite atone- 
ment, and his direction that the offers of salvation 
biiould be made through all the world, unto every crea- 
ture, without limitation, and by such an administration 
(if government as produces the highest possible happi- 
ness in the universe. There can be no want of good- 
ness iu God. <' There is none good but one, that is 
God.** It surely can be no reasonable objection to his 
goodness, that when mankind reject Christ, and his 
j^reat salvation, freely offered, and affectionately urged 
upon them, God docs not in every instance subiluo 
their obstinacy, and make them willing in the day of 
fe Jiia grace And il shou\dbe kc\>v vo. mvtid> thut this ii^ 
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the real state of men. Tbey all begin to make excuse} 
when called upon hy the messages of grace* Christ 
saith) ^* Ye will not come unto me that ye might have 
life." We ought rather to admire the wonderful be- 
pevolence of God) in reclaiming and saving any, after 
such abuse, and such a discovery of the extreme de- 
pravity of the human heart, th^n to harbour any jea- 
lousies of his goodness because he does not compel all 
to come in. There is a wide difference between offer- 
ing salvation to sinners ; and by an almighty act dispo- 
sing them to receive it, after they have deliberately 
and ungratefully rejected the offer. It would have 
been a glorious expression of benevolence in God to 
have done the former, though he had not seen fit to 
have done the latter. 

But if we were unable to assign any reasons why 
,God leaves some to perish, it would still be arrogance 
in us to conclude that there were not sufficient reasons. 
It would rather become us to acquiese in the language 
of our Lord. ^ I tliank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and eaith, because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes, 
even soy Father, for so it hath seemed good in thy sight." 
Though we can by no means fathom the counsels of 
God, nor pretend to know all the particular reasons of 
this instance of his administration, yet some valuable 
ends, which are answered by it, may be clearly seen. 
A few will be here mentioned. 

1. By leaving some to perish in their sins, God 
makes a most full and impressive manifestation of his 
justice, greater than could have otherwise been effect- 
ed. It is true, that the abhorrence of God towards all 
sin, and his regard to the divine law, have been so ma- 
nifested by the atonement, of Christ, that the justice of 

U 2 
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Ci od would not have suffered, though all had been saved ; 
but then it would not have been manifested in God's 
dealings with this sinful world, for it cannot be truly 
said, that the sufferings of Christ were due to him,- or 
thattl'icy were a manifestation of distributive justice* 
There is no room to question the nght which God has, 
even after an atonement, to leave some to perish ; and 
in such circumstances, a display of justice is peculiarly 
striking, and expressive of God*s holiness. Thus God 
is willuig to shew his wrath, and make his power 
known, on the vessels of wrath, fined to destruction : 
and all the inhabitants of heaven will say, true and 
righteous arc thy judgments, and will cry Alleluia, 
Mrhen the smoke of their torment ascendcth forever and 
ever. 

3. God, by leaving some to perish, teaches his crea- 
tures that he will have his grace respected by tbcm. 
Mankind have placed thiemselves, by rejecting Christ, 
in very different circumstances from those they \7eTe 
in before grace was offered and refused. They are 
TiOw guilty of sin, not only against the law of God, but 
also against the dispensation of his wonderful gi*ace.— 
Tliis renders it suitable that they should be viewed in 
a very different light, and be treated accordingly. Their 
sins against the transcendant glory of divine grace, are 
not only an infinite aggravation of their guilt, but they 
form a new sfieciea of wickedneasy distinct from their 
disobedience to the law of God, and of a nature more 
base, ungrateful and malignant. It is such a kind of 
wickedness as the fallen angels never committed, and 
as never before appeared in the universe ; for none 
ever before sinned against redeeming mercy, and the 
offers of a gracious pardon for rebellion against God. 
]t is therefore a species of sin, which never had been 
. punisbedf so as to manifcsi Ood'^ ^j^^wWax ^hb$)rrence 
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of it Disobedience and rebellion against the law and 
authority of God, had been punbhed in the fallen an- 
gels. Their sufferings declare tlie wrath of God for 
that description of sin, but not for sins committed 
against redeeming love. For the same reasons for 
which it was necessary and suitable, that the fallen an* 
gels should suffer for their rebellion, that the law of 
God might be respected ; it seems proper, that there 
should be examples of God's peculiar displeasure at 
unbelief, that the grace of God might be respected by 
his creatures. It was suitable in the eyes of infinite 
wisdom and rectitude, that this should take place.-— 
This serves to exhibit the dignified nature of the dis- 
pensation of grace, and shows that though God is gra- 
cious and merciful, he is not regardless of himself, nor 
of his mercy ; but will be respected, and will have his 
l^ace respected by his creatures. 

3. The unyielding nature of a sinful spirit had never 
i)efore been ascertained, by actual expeiiment, and 
clearly exhibited to creatures. The fallen angels ne- 
ver had the offers of mercy, and it was not known to 
creatures, that they were so utterly depraved, but that 
the offers of grace and motives of infinite importance 
might have prevailed on them to have returned to God ; 
and 80 the justice of God in tiieir punishment could not 
be seen in its full strength and lustre. But the offer 
has been made to man, and motives of infinite weight 
have been presented, and it is now ascertained by actual 
experiment, in the case of those under the instruction 
of the gospel, who are left of God to go on in sin, that 
a sinful spirit is too obstinate to be reduced by any mo- 
tives, or offers of pardon and acceptance. The impla- 
bable nature of sin is made clearly manifest. It is no 
longer -questionable whether the carnal heart is so in- 
imical 10 God; that it can nevtr b^ ^\3\>\^cXX^\ai\5K^^ — 
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As this shows the extreme malignity of a sinful sfMiiti 
and its irreconcilable aversion to any proposals) which 
a holy God Can make, it very greatly illustrates the 
justice of God| in dooming evil angels, as well as mcn^ 
to never ending misery. It becomes evident, that their 
hearts are such that they never could he reclaimed, 
but by the all-conquering and irresistible power of Gods 
and that they are fit only to be consigned to hopeless 
misery. 

4. God in leaving some sinners to go on in their 
wickedness and perish, makes a most glorious dbplay 
of the prerogadve of divine sovereignty, beyond any 
thing of the kind which had ever before been set in the 
view of his creatures. He exercises, before the eyes 
of all intelligences, his sovereign right to dispose of 
sinners as he pleases, for the purpose of his own glory^ 
either as vessels of mercy, or of wrath. This had ner 
ver before been exhibited by example. This is a 
striking manifestation, that God considers the sinner 
as having forfeited all good — as being in the hands of 
a righteous Judge, and that he himself is under no kind 
of obligations to spare him. He may therefore use 
him in any way that shall be most for his own glory and 
the good of his kingdom, either as an example of jus- 
tice or of grace. This sovereignty is also further ma- 
nifested, in giving some the offers of mercy, while a 
knowledge of the gospel is withheld fi-om others* In 
all this the language of his proceedings is, << Hath not 
the potter power over the clay, of the same lump, to 
make one vessel to honour and another unto dishon- 
our ?" If God renewed all, this glorious display of 
divine sovereignty would not have been made. 

5. Another valuable end which is obtained by God| 
in leaving some to go on in sin and perish, is the pecul- 
pr display which this makes of the riches of his grace 
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to those Tirhom he renews, and chooses to be the ves* 
sels of bis mercy. If God had renewed and saved the 
whole' of mankind) it might never have been so strong- 
Jy felt by creatures, that there was no kind of obliga- 
tion on God to the sinner, to convert iiim ; and that he 
vas at perfect liberty, even after an adequate redemp- 
tion had been provided, either to apply it or not apply 
it, to the salvation of the sinner, as should appear good 
in his sight. 

' Nor could this g^ce have appeared to such advan- 
tage, had all been saved, for want of the striking con- 
trast exhibited in the diiferent treatment which the 
vessels of wrath, and of mercy, respectively receive 
from the hand of God. This idea appears to have 
deeply impressed the mind of the apostle Paul, when 
he said, <' What if God, willing to show his wrath and 
make his power known, endured with much long suffer- 
ing the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction, and that 
he might make known the riches of his glory on the 
vessels of his mercy which he had afore prepared unto 
glory." Isaiah also gives us the same idea from the 
mouth of God. ^^ And it shall come to pass, that from 
€me new moon to another, and from one Subbath to an- 
other, shall all flesh come to w^orship before me, saith 
the Lord. And they shall go forth, and look upon the 
carcases of the men which have transgressed against 
me; for their worm shall not die, neither shall their 
fire be quenched, and they shall be an abhorring unto 
all flesh." Thus the distinguishing exercise of grace 
makes a peculiar display of the riches of divine mercy, 
towards those who are saved. 

From the whole it is conceived, that it is made plain, 
that the atonement is infinitely full — that God in his 
invitations to shmers, and in his solemn declaration, 
that he hath no pleasure in the deaVVv o^ \\v^\0vO«A^^\iN5X 
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that tlie wicked turn from his way and Uve» is conuat- 
ent wit^ his leaving some to go od in sin and perish. 
And that there are reasons which may be assigned 
why Gi>d does not convert and save all the human race s 
Parucularly, that tlie punbhment of unbelief^ which is 
a ntiw and peculiar species of wickednesSf might be ex- 
emplified — the justice of God be more fully mamfestr 
ed^-that by the exhibition of the unyielding nature of 
sin, the justice of God in the endless punishment of 
evil men and angels might be seen in its true glory-— 
that the sovereignty of God) and the dignified manner 
in which he exercises his grace might be known— andi 
that the exceeding riches of his grace towards the re« 
deemed, might appear as they, are.— In all these r&- 
spectsy God illustrates his own glorious periiections, in 
the view of his creatures, and enriches them wi^h the 
knowledge of himself} by leaving some to go on in sin 
and perish ; and in proportion as he brings himself into 
view, he adds to the everlasting blessedness of his 
whole kingdom. The wisdom and goodness of God 
are also displayed, in adopting a measure calculated to 
produce so many valuable ends, and creatures are ef* 
fectually taught the firmness and stability, with which 
the Most High proceeds in his administrations of go- 
vernmeut. — These are great and valuable ends, which 
we see are answered by the sovereign dispensations of 
grace and justice among men. So many reasons for 
this way of proceeding are made known to us ; per- 
haps more may be seen by a sufficient attention to the 
subject, and probably many more will be discovered by 
the people of God, in the world to come. But how 
many reasons God has for these proceedings, no finite 
creature can determine. « Canst thou by searching 
find out God, canst thou find out the Almighty to per- 
fection V* finally ; the ibiugs x^Vv\c\\ Vwkx^ been noticed. 
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in' attending to this important question, are calculated 
to impress our minds with the infinite mercy of God^ 
in producing an all-sufficient atonement, and freely of* 
fering salvation to us ail^— >with our infinite obligations 
to Jesus Christ, for the things he has done and said to 
purchase mercy for sinner»-*with the awful wicked- 
ness and inexcusableness of the impenitent and unbe- 
lievihg, whose blood must be upon their own heads-^ 
with the mercy of Ood, in reclaiming any from their 
obstinate penrerseness to himself— with the indispen- 
sible duty of all who hear the gospel, to repent and be* 
lieve without delay— with the reasons which sinners 
have to tremble at their guilt and danger— and with 
the peculiar obligations of those whom God has re- 
newed, and adopted into his family, to admire distin- 
guishing grace, and be constant and zealous in his ser- 
▼ice. And let the world admire the compassion, and 
obey the gracious exhortations of God, who says, << As 
I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live. Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel ?" 



The Sufferings of Christ, a Gain to the 

Unwerse. 

(From th€ Theological Magazine,^ 

IF the sufferings of Christ, a person <»f infinite dig- 
nity, were an evil equal to that which the sufferings 
of all mankind would have been, had Christ never 
died for sinners ; what benefit, on the whole, it is asked^ 
accrues to the universe from bia ^ul^^Vc^^^X 
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To this it may be replied) that, if the purposes of di* 
vine goodness and love are answered in the happiness 
and good which are actually produced and enjoyed in 
the system, we are, of course, to estimate this good 
by the quantity of happiness which is to be enjoyed. 
Consequently, the evil^ which is conudered as lessen* 
ing the good, is also, on the other hand, to be estima- 
ted by ita quantity. And, according to this rule of 
estimation, the sufferings of Christ are followed by an 
overbalancing and far greater good. For, in whatever 
other respects the sufferings of Christ are to be con:- 
sidered as an infinite evil, it may safely be concluded 
they were not infinite in quantity ; but will be, in this 
respect, much exceeded by the happiness and enjoy- 
ment of those who are redeemed by the blood of 
Christ. The happiness and good, which will be the 
fruit of the sufferings of Christ, as they will be con- 
tinually increasing in degree, and endless in duration, 
may be strictly said to be infinite ; and therefore, the 
evil of Christ's sufferings will be overbala.nced by the 
good which will be enjoyed by those who are saved by 
him. 

The sufferings of Christ, considering his infinite 
dignity and excellence, may properly be said to be an 
infinite eviL They manifested a displeasure, in the 
divine mind, sufficient to produce the eternal torments 
of sinners, had it fallen upon them. Nevertheless, 
the divine displeasure, which appeared in these suf- 
ferings, is not to be estimated merely by their quan- 
tity : there are other considerations, of still greater 
weight, to be taken into the account. The merit,' or 
value, of the sufferings of Christ, as a testimony of 
hatred of iniquity, arose more from the dignity of his 
person, and the exellence of his character, than from 
the degree of pain whiglv is tndwxedi These suffer- 
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ings, considered in respect of their measure and quan- 
tity, may, therefore, be overbalanced by the happiness 
and enjoyment of those whom Christ has redeemed 
from death. So that, in this respect, it may appear 
that the sufferings of Christ have occasioned a great 
accession of good to the system. 

But this is not all. Christ enjoys, in his own per- 
son, a full reward for all the sufferings he endured.^— 
So that, aside from the happiness of the redeemed, 
considered as their own personal felicity, the suffer- 
ings of the Son of God are completely compensated 
in his own felicity. . . 

• Christ is as susceptible of reward^ as of aufferinga. 
However great his sufferings were, he is capable of a 
reward, which will fully balance them. Were he 
capable of going through infinite sufferings^ he is 
equally capable of enjoying an infinite rewai'd. If his 
sufferings were to be considered as an injinite evil^ be- 
cause of the superlative excellence of his person, the 
reward, which he, himself, reaps and enjoys, is, for 
the same reason, to be considered as an irifinite good. 

In whatever point of light the subject be viewed, it 
will appear, that the sufferings of Christ, though aw- 
fully great and extreme, though infinite indignity was 
offered to his person and character, were, nevertlie- 
less, no loss of good in the system ; but so far from 
it, that all the good which the redeemed will enjoy 
to eternity, all that weight of glory which will be con- 
ferred upon them, is so much gain to the universcf 
and overplus of good, accruing from the work and 
sufferings of Christ. 
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IT is said by the opposers of the doctiine of atone- 
snenty that it is UDJusty that an innocent person should 
suffer in the stead of a guilty one. Yet these same 
gentlemen hold, that our Lord Jesus Christ did sufier 
fi>r the benefit of guilty sinners, by setting them an 
example of patience and persevering obedience under 
the greatest trials ; by dying a martyr to the purest 
morality, and by teaching a future state of rewards 
and punishments by his own resurrection ; thos laying 
a founda^n for preaclung the gospel, and leading sin- 
ners to repentance, that in consequence of this they 
might be pardoned and and saved. NoW| why is not 
this as inconsistent with justice, as that Christ should 
die to make atonement for sinners, in order to their 
pardon and salvation ? In either case, the innocent 
suffers for the guilty, the death suffered is the same, 
and the end is the same, the salvation of sinners.-— 
Suppose Ttty neighbour is a murderer, and he must 
die on the gallows, unless he repent ; or unless satis- 
facHon be made for his crime, by the hanging of an- 
other person. Now, would it not be as really unjust 
to hang me, in order to lead him to repentance, that 
his life may be spared, as it would be to hang me as a 
substitute for him, that the same end might be ob- 
tained ? — I«et the candid decide. 

O. 
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Vn the Nature of the Satisfaction^ rendered 

in the Atonement. 



(From the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine.) 



Queation^^^Hovr doth Christ execute the office of a 
Priest? 

Answer, ^ — Christ executeth the office of a priest^ in 

his once ofTeritig up of himself^ a sacrifice to satisfy 

divine justice. 

Ass. Catechism*. 



T 



HE method of salvation, through the atoneiQent 
of Christ, displays the infinite wisdom and goodness 
of God. It is suitable that we should endeavour to 
gain a right view of this atonement. For it is a fun^ 
damental docrine in the christian schemei and a mis* 
conception here, may lead to consequences of a dan- 
gerous and destructive tendency. 

We may believe that Christ, by his sufferings, hath 
t^)dured the penalty of the law, in such a manner, as 
in this respect fully to satisfy divine justice. But the 
nature of this satisfaction^ becomes a subject of in- 
quiry. And it wilt be found that it does not necessa- 
rily terminate in the happiness of all the human* race, 
but is rather an encouragement to the sinner, to set 
about the work of bis salvation. 
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I. Concerning the nature of divine jusdce. 

This is a formidable attribute ; in it, God appears 
clothed in terrible majesty, making himself known ib 
the judgment which he executeth. But it breathes 
the same spirit with benevolence, and has the same 
moral excellence. One individual principle actuates 
the divine mind. God is love. This affection, in ix% 
different modifications, gains the name of the several 
moral attributes. Justice may be considered^ that at- 
tribute which fixes the sanctions of the moral law, and 
looks to the well ordering of the divine government* 

One of these sanctions consists in death, or endless 
suffering, as the wages of sin. This penalty is of 
great extent, and involves the offender in remediless 
i-uin. According to the tenor of the law, sin is an 
evil of infinite magnitude, and exposes to intermina- 
ble misery, as the just consequence. This penaltyi 
however, does not originate in a vindictive, revenge- 
ful spirit. And justice would lay aside its clainis, if 
there were no other end to be answered, but the grati- 
fication which arises from the misery of the offender. 
The infliction of penal evil, must have something to 
justify it besides the satisfaction which the misery of 
the creature can give to the divine lawgiver. It will 
not do to vindicate the penalty of the law, by saying, 
« It is no more than the vile transgressor highly de- 
serves." There must be some further reason why 
such treatment of the sinner is just, or which consti- 
tutes his ill-desert. And if no reason, of a public na- 
ture, can be found for inflicting the penalty of the law, 
it ought in justice to be laid aside ; for in such a con- 
dition as this, to exact punishment, would rather be 
the injustice and unfeelingness of a tyrant, than the 
tenderness of a wise and good sovereign. Hence w^ 
W^/ inquire, 
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11. Why justice required satisfaction. 

And here we may bring into view the public and 
general good, as the great object which renders such 
a satisfaction necessary. It was not surely required 
for the sake of rendering God abundant in goodness, 
and ready to forgive. His moral nature is immuuble, 
and can admit of no alteration.' There is no want of 
compassion in him. Had nothing required the suf- 
ferings of Christ in the atonement, but a want of pity 
in the divine mind, they might have been spared. We 
must take heed, that we do not conceive of God as 
being unpropitious, malevolent, and revengeful. We 
must not find the ground of the atonement to lie in 
any such spirit of animosity. 

But, it seems, that the best good of the intellectual 
and moral world, requires that God should appear to 
be a terror to evil doers. And this is to be seen, by 
his requiring the expiatory sufferings of Christ. The 
wise moral Governor, that he may be just, has an im- 
mense system of creation to wi^tch over and protect. 
He has to guard and defend the rights and privileges 
of his moral government. This benevolent justice, 
which looks over creation with a watchful eye, is that 
kind of justice which rendered the atonement neces- 
sary. To maintain the interests of this kingdom it is 
requisite, that the divine law should be seen in its 
dignity, loveliness, and spirituality And to this pur- 
pose, it must be supported ; which is done by the 
atoning sufferings of Christ. Thus the law is magni- 
fied and made honourable. The divine authority of 
this law, is made to be respected through the holy 
part of creation. 

Likewiset it is needful that there be an expression 
of the evil of sin. The good of tU^ HiVwOi<^ \^Q;ss>at^'8* 

X 2 
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this manifestation. For thereby, holy beiqgs are it* 
terred from transgression, and preserved in a atate of 
rectitude. Also, a discovery of the turpitude of sin 
enhances the value of holiness, and renders it a greatr 
er good. In the satbfacUon which is made by Christy 
sin appears to be sin. The matchless sufferings of 
the divine Saviour, show that sin is an evil of. infinite 
extent, and tends dii^ctly to mar the moral beauty of 
creation, and introduce confusion, and every tYit work. 
Thus by this view of sin, holiness becomes more de* 
sirable, more lovely, and the happiness of the intel* 
lectual system is advanced. « 

We must further add, that God may a]^>ear arnia^ 
ble, and infinitely the best good, it must be seen that 
he has a detestation and abhorrence of sin. It is from 
the display of himself that his creatures are made 
happy. And that be may make the fullest discovery 
of himself, he must manifest his feelings with regard 
to the extreme vileness of sin. This is done in the 
atonement. These are some of the important truths 
\vh|ch the satisfaction of Christ. has served to elucidatey 
and confirm ; and for which it became requisite. 

III. The satisfaction rendered in the atonement, is 
not to be viewed strictly as the payment of a debt. 

Salvation is, indeed, blood-bought The blood of 
Christ is represented as the price, which was laid 
do\Tn for redemption. But this must be viewed as a 
metaphorical expression, meaning that Christ's suf* 
ferings, and obedience, have made it consistent to for* 
give the sinner. 

Placufig the atonement precisely upon the footing of 
a pecuniary transaction, it. is conceived,, alters the na- 
ture of justice. In the payment of a debt, one equi- 
valent good is rendered for another. And thus the 
damage is repaired, and ^n\.vT^ ^^\AsSa.t\iQ5iv TwaA^.-*-* 
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But suffering can be no good) upon any principle. It 
can, in itself, be no gratiiication or benefit to the pure 
and perfect .justice of God. He hattvno pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth. He is a tender, com- 
passionate God. And misery can be no adequate 
compensation for his goods which sinners have re* 
ceived and wasted. 

The atonement, then, is not to be viewed as the 
payment of a debt, after our manner of negociation, 
but is rather to be considered as an expedient which 
infinite wisdom has devised, rendering it consistent to 
forgive transgressors. The mere sufferings of Christ 
could have had no avail, to save, were it not for the 
great and extensive ends which they brought to pass. 
And, as far as these ends can be secured in a consist* 
ency with the salvation of guilty men, God will ex- 
tend mercy. He will save to the uttermost ; for his 
mercy endureth forever. 

We will now add a few reflections. 

1 . We learn the sufficiency of the atonement. 

Christ hath made full satisfaction to divine justice. 
Tlie atonement is of infinite value. There is po de* 
liciency ia the merit of the Redeemer. He hath 
taken upon himself the penalty of the law, and sub- 
mitted to its condemning sentence. His aniazing 
sufferings have ^displayed its purity, justice and holi- 
ness, not less, and even far more, than the creature's *^ 
sufferings could have done. When God spares not 
his own Son, but freely gives him up to the agonie» 
of the cross, then sin appears to be sin ; the law 
appears holy, just and good ; the divine authority 
is clothed with dignity, and God is exhibited, in his 
transcendent purity, viewing sin as odious, and, de- 
lighting in holiness. These truths are tvot It.^'Sk 0««t 
in tl)e atonement) than they would Yiv<^ Xii^^xv \\w>isw^ 
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final destruction of the hum<m race. Indeed, they 
are set forth in a vastly stronger light, on account of 
the matchless dignity of the divine Saviour. 

So that we are not to suppose, that God's compas- 
sions can fail» by. reason of any^ limitation in the atone- 
ment which Christ has made. 

2. The sufficiency of the atonement does not imply 
that all are to be saved. 

The satisfaction which Christ has rendered, is tK>t 
auch as to release the obligation of the sinner^ and ex- 
^guish the claims of justice upon him. His. charac- 
ter remains the same as before. His ill-desert is not 
diminished ; and he is entitled to nothing but the wages 
of sin. The satisfaction is not so set to his account, as 
necessarily to discharge him from the condemning 
power of the righteous law. Christ has not so can- 
celled the debt of justice, as that the guilty ofiTender 
must be set free. He is not substituted in the place of 
the sinner, in such manner, that his sufferings must, 
in equity, be taken in exchange for those which are 
the sinner's due. 

Tl^e atonement does not necessarily terminate in 
the salvation of all men, any more than in the recovery 
of apostate angels, who kept not their first estate. God 
may have mercy on whom he will have mercy. He 
is still left free to dispense his mercies, as he pleases. 
If he sees wise ends to be answered, by leaving a por- 
tion of the human race to perish in unbelief, he has a 
right so to do. Notwithstanding the rich atonement, 
the renovation of the creature still rests as an independ- 
ent favour, to be bestowed according to his wise and 
sovereign pleasure. And we may be assured that- 
God will save to the extent of his goodness. He will 
confer grace and glory upon lost sinners, as fai' as he 
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c^ do it consistentlj with his own perfections^ and the 
general good. 

3. The sufficiency of the atonement is our encour- 
agement, to set about the work of our salvation. 

No one need despair, on account of any defect in 
Christ's satisfaction* The chief of sinners may comcT, 
and find ample provision. Christ hath given himself a 
ransom for all. He hath made such display of the ex- 
cellence of the divine law, that this does not lie as an 
obstruction in the way to salvation. Whosoever will 
may come. The invitations of the gospel are free and 
large. A great and effectual door is opened. And it 
must be encouraging to guilty men, to know that the 
way is cleared, and they may be forgiven upon their 
repentance. The richness of the atonement is calcula- 
ted to keep the trembling^ penitent from despondency. 
Who, in sincerity, ever sought, and was disappointed ? 

We have reason to bless God for this consistent plan 
of showing mercy. In his unsearchable wisdom and 
goodness, he hath devised a method, in which he can 
be just, and yet the justifier of such as believe. None 
but God, who comprehends his own existence, and the 
immense system of creation, could have seen how the 
atoning sufferings of Christ could have made such dis- 
play of truth, as to render it consistent to exercise 
mercy towards the apostate creature. Glory to God, 
that on earth is peace and good will towards men. In 
the view of these things, let us give all diligence to 
make our calling and election sure. Y. Z* • 
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Why the atoning aufferinga of Christ were necessary in 

the goa/iel, 
THE atoning sufferings of Christ, were necessary v\ 
the gospel scheme) for the same reason, as the eternal 
misery of the sinner was under the law ; to make a 
display of God's moral character — of his righteousness 
as king of the universe— of his sense of the turpitude 
of the sinners principles and practice — and also the na- 
ture of benevolence, in its high and infinite source) 
Godhead himself. If God had been governed by re« 
venge or personal resentment against the sinner, there 
would have been no possibility of a gospel ; and the 
transgressor must have borne the necessary misery 
himself. But as the divine motive, in this matter, was 
solely the public benefit ; and as the sinner's misery 
was solely to answer a public and governmental end| 
God might accept as a substitute, whatever would ao^ 
swer the same puri)oses in government, and equally 
conduce to the blessedness of the universe. Whatever 
would make an equal display of the same truth^ 
might be accepted in the stead of the sinner's eternal 
misery. The sufferings of Christ, who was both God 
and man, would in a limited time make this display in 
a higher degree than the etema) sufferings of the 
whole universe ; and therefore his sufferings might 5e 
accepted by God in justice to hiS government, in the 
stead of so many sinners, as infinite wisdom saw it 
would be best to sanctify and forgive. By the suffer- 
ing of Christ, all those truths which relate to the ^• 
vine character, the support of his government, and the 
unchangeable obligation of the law, are seen in a 
brighter manner, than they could be by any suffering 
of the sinner under the law. It is thus that the gospel 
opens a greater view of God Mv<i the holy systemj and 
prepares the way for big\vet \v«i^^m^^^* 



THREE CONVERSATIONS, 

ON 

Imputation^ Substitution^ and Particular 

Redemption^ 

BY ANDREW FULLER. 



COJsrVERSATJOJsr THE FIRST. 



ON IMPUTATION. 



Pi 



£TER and James considered each other as good 
tatiit and had for several years been in the habit of cor- 
responding on divine subjects. Their respect was 
mutual. Their sentiments, however^ though alike in 
4he main, were not exactly the same ; and some cir- 
cumstances had lately occurred, which tended rather 
to magnify the diflerence than to lessen it. Being both 
at the house of John, their common friend, they in his 
company fell into the^ following conversation. 

I am not without painful apprehension said Peter to 
- John, that the views of our friend James on some of 
the doctrines, of the gospel, are unhappily diverted 
from the truth. I suspect he does not believe in the 
proper imfiutation of sin to Christ, or of Christ's righte- 
ousness to us ; nor in his being our substitute^ or re^c^- 
-sentative. 
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John, Those are serious things ; but what are the 
grounds, brother Peteri on which your suspicions re%l ? 

Peter, Partly what he has published, which I cannot 
reconcile with those doctrines ; and partly what he has 
said in my hearing, which I consider as an avowal of 
what I have stated. 

John. What say you to this, brother James ? 

James, I cannot tell whether what I have written or 
spoken accords with brother Peter's ideas on thesQ 
subjects: indeed I suspect it does not': but I never 
thought of calling either of the doctrines in question. 
Were I to relinguish the one or the other, I should be 
at a loss for ground on which to rest my salvadon^— 
What he says of my avowing my dbbelief of them in 
his healing must be a misunderstanding. I did say, 
I suspected that his views of imputation and substitu- 
tion were unscriptural ; but had no intendon of disown- 
ing the doctrines themselves. 

Peter, Brother James, I have no desire to assume 
any dominion over your faith ; but should be glad to 
know what are your ideas on these important subjects. 
Do you hold that sin was properly imputed to Christf 
or that Christ's righteousness is properly imputed to 
\\Si or not ? 

James, You are quite at liberty, brother Peteri to ask 
me any quesuons on these subjects ; and if you will 
hear me padently, I will answer you as explicidy a^ I 
am able. 

John, Do so, brother James ; and we shall hear you 
not only padently, but, I trust, with pleasure. 

James. To impute,* signifies in general, to charge^ 
reckon^ or filace to account^ according to the different 
objects to which it is applied. This word, like many 

• awn J Lo^izotnai, 
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others, has a firojier^ and an imfirofier or figurative 
meaning. 

First: It is applied to the chargingy reckonings or 
filacing to the account of persons and things, that which 
firofierly belongs to them. This I consider as ii& firojier 
meaning. In this sense the word is used in the follow- 
ing passages. << £Ii thought she (Hannah) had been 
drunken — Hanan and Mattaniah, the treasurers, were 
cotmted- faithful— Let a man so account of us as the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of 
God— Let such an one think this, that such as we are 
in word by letters when we. are absent, such will we be 
also in deed when we are present — I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us."* 
Reckoning or accounting, in the above instances, is no 
other than judging of persons and things according to 
what they are^ or ajifiear to be. To impute sin in this 
sense is to charge guilt upon the guilty in a judicial 
way, or with a view to punishment. Thus Shimei be- 
sought David that hid iniquity might not be im/iuted to 
him ; thus the man is pronounced blessed to whom the 
Lord im/iuteth not iniquity : and thus Paul prayed that 
the sin of those who deserted him might 720/ be laid to 
their charge,^ 

In this sense the term is ordinarily used in common 
Ufe. To impute treason or any other crime to a man^ 
is the same thing as charging him with having com- 
mitted it, and with a view to his being punished. 

Secondly : It is applied to the charging^ reckonings 
Of filacing to the account of persons and things, that 

• 1 Sam. i. 13. Neh. xiii. 13. 1. Cor. iv. 1. 2 Cor. x. 11. 
Rom. vlii. 18. 

t 2 Sam. xix. 19. Ps. xxxii.2. ^Tvat.VrA^. 

Y 
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nohich doca not firoficrly belong to tfiem^ as though it did* 
This I consider as its imfiroper^ or figurative meaning. 
In this sense the word is used in the following pas- 
sages — ^^ And this your heave- offering shall be reck^ 
oned unto you aa though it were the corn of the thresh* 
ing-fioor, and as the fulness of the wine-press — ^Where- 
fore hidest thou thy face, and holdest me for thine ene- 
my-^If the uncircumcision keep the righteousness of 
the law, shall not his uncircumcision be counted for 
circumcision— If he hath wronged thee, oroweth thee 
aught, fiut that on mine account y* 

It is in this latter sense that I understand the term 
when applied to justification. ^^ Abraham believed Gody 
and it was counted unto him for righteousness — ^To 
him that worketh not, but believeth on him that jnsti- 
ficth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteous- 
ness." The counting, or reckoning, in these instancesi 
is not a judging of things aa they are ; but aa they are: 
not, as though they were, I do not think that faith here 
means the righteousness of the Messiah : for it is ex« 
pressly called " believing." It means believing, how« 
ever, not as a virtuous exercise of the mind i(4>ich God 
consented to accept instead of perfect obedience, but 
aa having reapect to the promiaed Measiahy and so to bis 
righteousness as the ground of acceptance.! Justifica- 
tion is ascribed to faith, as healing frequently is in the 
New Testament ; not as that from which the virtue 
proceeds, but as that which receivea from the Saviour's 
fulness. 

But if it were allowed that faith in these passages 
really means the t>bject believed in, still this was not 

• Num. xviii. ST— 30. Job. xiii. 24. Rotn. ii. 26. Pliilem. 18. 
f Expository Discourse? on Gen, xv. 1—6. Also Calvin's 
Jpst bk. iii. ch^ xi. $ 7. 
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Abraham's o«;ff righteousness, and coiildnot be pro- 
perly counted by him Who judges of things as they 
arci as being so. It was reckoned- MtAo him as if it were 
his ; and the effects, or benefits of it, were actually im- 
parted to him : but this was all. Abraham did not be- 
come meritorious, or cease to be unworthy. 

" What is it to place our righteousness in the obe- 
dience of Christ (says Calvin) but to aflRrm that here- 
by only we are accounted righteous-; because the obe- 
dience of Christ is imputed to \ja aa if it were our 
own.'** 

It is thus also that I understand the imputation of 

sin to Christ. He was accounted in the divine admin*- 

istration as if he were^ or had been the sinner, that those 

who believe in him might be accounted aa if they wcre^ 
fir had been righteous. 

Brethren, I have done. Whether my statement 
1}e just, or not, I hope it will be allowed to be explicit. 

John^ That it certainly is ; and we thank you* Have 
you any other questions, brother Peter, to ask upon the 
subject ? 

Peter, How do you understand the apostle in 2 Cor. 
V. 2 1. J^e hath made him to be sin for ua, who knew no 
sin^ that we migfu be made the righteousness of God in 
him ? 

James, Till lately I cannot say that I have thought 
closely upon it. I have understood that several of our 
best writers consider the word amartia (sin) as fre- 
quently meaning a sin-offering. Dr. Owen so inter- 
prets it in his answer to Biddle,t though it seems he 
afterwards changed his mind. Considering the oppo- 
sition between the sin which Christ was made, and the 
righteousness which we are made, together with the 

• Jiwt. Bk, m, ch. xi. § 2. -^ \i, SV^. 
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same word being used for that which he was madcj 
and that which he knew not^ I am inclined to be of the 
doctor's last opinion; namely) that the &in which 
Christ was made means sin itself^ and the righteous^ 
ncss which we are made means righteou»nc99 iUeff, I 
doubt not but that the allusion is to the sin-offering un- 
der the law ; but not to its being made a sacrifice. Let 
me be a little more particular. There were two things 
belonging to the sin-offering. First: The imputation 
of the sins of the people, signified by the priest's lay- 
ing his hands upon the head of the animal, and confes* 
bing over it their transgressions ; and' which u called 
" putting them upon it."* That is, it was counted m 
llie divine administVation as if the aiumal had been the 
sinner, and the only sinner of the nation. Secondly: 
OfTciing it in sacrifice, or " killing it before the Lord 
for an atoncmcnt."t Now the phrase, made sin, in 2 
Cor. V. 2 1 . appears to refer to the^rs^ step in this pro? 
cess in order to the last. It is expressive of what was 
preparatory t,o Christ's suffering death i*ather than of 
the thing itself, just as our being made righteousness 
cKprcsses what was preparatory to God's bestowing 
upon us etemal life. But the term inade is not tor be 
taken liie rally ; for that would convey the idea of 
Christ's being really the subject of moral evil. It is 
expressive of a divine constitution^ by which our Re- 
deemer with his own consent, stood in the sinner's 
place, as though he had been himself the transgressor j 
just as the sin-offering under the law was, in mercy to 
Israel, reckoned or accounted to have the sins of the 
people ** put upon its head," with this difference ; that 
was only a shadow, but this went really to take away 
sin. 

• Lev. xvl 21. \\.^N,V ^^ ^ 
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Peter, Do you consider Christ as having been fiuti' 
Uhedy really and firo/ierly punishei) ? 

James. I should think I do not. But what do you 
mean by punishment ? 

Peter, An innocent person may suffer, but, properly 
speaking, he cannot bt/iuniahed. Punishment neces- 
sarily supposes criminality, 

James ^ Just so ; and therefore as I do not believe 
that Jesus was in any sense criminal, I cannot say he 
was really and properly punished. 

Peter, Punishment is the infliction of natural *evil 
for the commission of moral evil. It is not necessary, 
however, that the latter should have been committed 
by the party— Criminality is supposed : but it may be 
either personal or imputed. 

James, This I cannot admit. Real and proper pun* 
ishment, if I understand the terms, is not only the in- 
fliction of natural evil for the commission of moral 
evil ; but the infliction of the one ufion the fierson who 
committed ihe otfier^ and in disfileasure against him. It 
not only supposes criminality, but that the party pun- 
ished was literally the criminal. Criminality commit- 
ted by one party, and imputed to another, is not a 
ground for real and proper punishment. If Paul had 
sustained the punbhment due to Onesimus for having 
wronged his master, yet it would not have been real 
and proper punishment to him, but suffering only, as 
not being inflicted in displeasure against him. I am 
aware of what has been said oathis subject, that there 
was a more intimate union between Christ and those 
for whom he died, than could ever exist between crea- 
tures. But be it so, it is enough for me that the union 
was not such as that the actions of the one became those 
vfthe other, Christ, even in the act of offering him- 

Y 2 
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self a sacrifice, \(^hen, to speak in the fcoiguage t»f the 
Jewish law, the sins of the people were put or laid 
upon him, gave himself nevertheless the Jiist./br the 
unjust, 

Peter. And thus it is that you understand the iTords 
of Isaiah, The Lord hath laid on him the iniguity ^f u» 
all? 

James, Ves, he bore the punishment clue to our sins, 
or that which, considering the dignity of his penKHi, 
^vas equivalent to it. The phrase ^' He shall bear his 
iniquity," which so frequently occurs in th« Old Testa- 
ment, means, he shall bear the punishment <hie lo hts 
iniquity. 

Peter, And yet you deny that Christ'lt suiferiiigs 
were properly /iena/. 

James. You Would not deny eternal life whick is 
promised to believers to be pioperly a re%uardi but 
you would deny its being a real and proper reward to 

THEM. 

Peter. And what then ? 

James, If eternal U&, tho\igh it bo a f e^ardy and we 
partake of it, yet is really and properly the reward of 
Christ^s obedience, and not ours ; then the sufiRDiings 
of Christ, though they were a p^itiislimeni, and he 
sustained it, yet were really and pi'operly the punislr- 
ment of our sins, and not his. VV hat he bore was pun- 
ishment: that is, it was tlie expression of divine dis^ 
pleasure against transgressors. So whstt we enjoy » 
reward: that is, it is the expression of God^ welii- 
pleasedness in the obedience and death of his Son.— ^ 
But neither is the one a punishment /o //r/Tt, nor the 
x>ther, properly speaking, a ^e^vftrd to us. 

There ff|)pears to me great acctrracy in the scriptu- 
ral language on this subject. What our Saviour -uti- 
derwcnt is almost always expressed by the term sttf^ 
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fering. Once it is called a chatttuement : yet there he 
is not said to b^ve been chastised ; but ^^ the chastise- 
xnent of our peace was ufion hiinj** This is the &ame 
as saying he bore our punibhment. He was made a 
curse for us : that is, having been reckoned, or account- 
ed the sinner, as though he had actually been so, he 
was treateil accordingly, aa one that had deserved to be 
an outcast fix>m heaven and earth. I believe the wrath 
bf God that was due to us was poured upon him : but 
I do not believe that God for one moQient was angry or 

' displeased itdt/i him^ or that he smote him from any 
such displeasure. 

There is a passage in Calvin's InstittUesy which so 
fully expresses my mind, that I hope you will excuse 
me if I read it. You will find it in Bk. ii.Ch. xvi. ^ 
] 0, 1 1. *Mt behooved him that he should, as it were^ 
hand to hand, wrestle with the armies of hell, and the 
horrors of eternal death. The chastisement of our 
peace was laid u/ion him. He was smitten of his Fa« 
ther for our crimes, and bruised for our iniquities : 
whereby is meant that be was put in the stead of the 
"wicked, as surety and pledge, yea, and as the very 
guilty person himself^ to sustain and bear away all the 
punishments that should have been laid upon them, 
save only that he could not be holden of death. Yet 
do we not mean that God was at any time either his 
enemy, or angry with bini. For how could he be an- 
gry with his beloved Son, upon whom his mind rest- 
ed I Or how could Christ by his intercession appease 
bis Father's wrath towards others, if, full of hatred, 
he has been incensed against himself? But this is our 
nieaning-*-that he sustained the weigJ»t of the divine 
displeasure ; inasmuch as he, being stricken and ton- 
xnented by the hand of God, did feel all the tokens of 
God ivhen iieds angry and fiunishethJ' 
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Peter, The words of scripture arc very express- 
He hath made him to be sin for z/«— -He was made a 
curaefor us. — You may9 by diluting and qualifying in- 
terpretations, soften what you consider as intolerable 
harshness. In other words, you may choose to correct * 
the language and sentiments of inspiration, and teach 
the apostle to speak of his Lord with more decorum, 
lest his personal purity should be impeached, and lest 
the odium of the cross, aimexed by divine law, remain 
attached to his death: but if you abide by the obvious, 
meaning of the passages, you must hold with a com- 
mutation of fieraona^ the imfiutation of sin and righte- 
ousness, and a vicarious fiunishmentj equally pregnant 
with execration as with death, 

John, I wish brother Peter would forbear the use 
of language which tends not to convince, but to irri- 
tate. 

James. If there be any thing convincing in it, I con- 
fess I do not perceive it. I admit with Mr. Chamockj 
« That Christ was " made sin" as if he fiad sinned all 
the sins of men ; and we are " made righteousness," 
as if me had not sinned at all." \A'hat more is neces- 
sary to abide by the obvious meaning of the words ? 
To go further must be to maintain that Christ's being 
made sin means that he was literally rendered wicked, 
and that his being made a curse is the same thing as his 
being punished for it according to his deserts. Bro» 
ther Peter, I am sure, does not believe this shocking 
position : but he seems to think there is a medium be- 
tween his being treated as if he were a sinner, and his 
being one. If such a medium there be, I should be 
glad to discover^it : at present it appears to me to have 
no existence. 

Brother Peter will not suspect me, I hope, of wish- 
ing' to depreciate his iudgment, when I say^ that he 
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appears to me to be attached to certain terms without 
having sufficiently weighed their import* In most* 
cases I should think it a privilege to learn of him : but 
in some things I cannot agree with him. In order to 
maintain the real BX\d /irofier ftuniehment of Christ, he 
talks of his being « guilty by imputation.'* The term 
guilty J I am aware^ is often used by theological writers 
for an obligation to fiimishmenty and so applies to that 
voluntary obligation which Christ came under to sus- 
tain the punishment of our sins : but strictly speaking, 
guilt is the deaert of punishment ; and this can never 
apply but to the offender. It 19 the opposite of inno- 
cence. A voluntary obligation to endure the punish* 
ment of another is not guilt, any more than a conse- 
quent exemption from obligation in the offender, is 
innocence. Both guilt and innocence are transferable 
in their effects, but in themselves they are untransfeif* 
able. They SJ^y that Christ was reckoned ov counted in 
the divine administration as if he were tlic sinner, and 
came under an obligation to endure the curse or pun- 
ishment due to our sins, is one thing : but to say he 
deserved that curse, is another. Ouilt, strictly speak- 
ing, is tlie inseparable attendant of transgression, and 
could never therefore for one moment occupy the 
conscience of Christ. If Christ by imputation be- 
came deserving of punishment, we by non-imputation 
cease to deserve it ; and if our demerits be literally 
transferred to him, his merits must of course be the 
same to us : and then, instead of approaching God as 
guilty and unworthy^ we might take consequence to 
ourselves before him, as not only guiltless, but merito- 
rious beings. 

Peter, Some who profess to hold that believers are 
justified by the righteousness of Christ, deny, never- 
theless, that Ina obedience itself i^\m^^X.^^xa >i?\s.'W3k v 
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for they maintain that the soiipiure represents be- 
lievers as receiving only the benefiu^ or effects of 
Christ's righteousness in justification, or their being; 
pardoned and accepted for Christ's righteotunese Bake. 
But it is not merely /or th^ sake of Christ, or of what 
he has done, that believers are accepted of Godt and 
treated as* completely righteous ; but it is in him as 
their Head, Representative, and Substitute ; and bj 
the imputation of that •verij obedience which as such he 
performed to the divine law, that they are justified. 

Jame^, I have no doubt but that the imputation o( 
Christ's righteousness presupposes a union with him ; 
since there is no perceivable fitness in bestowing bene- 
fits on one for another's sake where there is no union 
or relation subsisting between them. It is not such a 
union, however, as that the actionB qf either become 
those of the other. That " the scriptures represent be- 
lievers as receiving only the benefits or the effects of 
Christ's righteousness in justification," is a remark of 
which I am not able to perceive the fallacy : nor does 
it follow that his obedience itself is not imputed to 
them. Obedience itself may be and is imputed, while 
its effects only are iinfiarted^ and consequently received, 
I never met with a person who held the absurd notion 
of imputed benefits, or imputed punishments ; and 
am inclined to think there never was such a person. 
Be that however as it may, sin on the one hand, and 
righteousness on the other, are the proper objects of 
imputation ; but that imputation consists in charging 
or reckoning them to the account of the party in such 
a way as to imjiart to him their evil or beneficial ef- 
fects. 

Peter. The doctrine for which I contend as taught 
by the apostle Paul, is neither novel, nor more &trong<- 
Jy expressed than it ha& &ti;n&T\^ \it^xi\if^ ^i^thors i|f 
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James, It may be so. Wc have been told of an old 
protestant writer who says, that ^ In Christ, and by 
bim, every true christian may be cvMed a fulfiUer qf 
the law:" but I see not why he might not as well have 
added, Every true christian may be ssud to have been 
slain) and, if not to have redeemed himself by his own 
blood, yet to be worthy of all that blessing, and honour, 
and glory, that shall be conferred upon him in the 
"world to come.— What do you think of Dr. Crisp's 
Sermons ? Has he not carried your principles to an 
extreme? 

Peter, I cordially agree with Witsius, as to the 
impropriety of caHing Christ a sinnery truly a sinner^ 
the greatest of sinners j &c. yet I am far fi*om disap- 
proving of what Dr. Crisp, and some others, meant by 
those exceptionable expressions. 

James, If a christian may be called afulfiller qf the 
laioy on account of Christ's obedience being imputed 
to him, I see not why Christ may not be called a trans* 
gressor of the lawy on account of our disobedience 
being imputed to him. Persons and things should be 
called fv/iat they are. As to the meaning of Dr. Crisp, 
I am very willing to think he had no ill design : but 
my concern is with the meaning which his words con- 
vey to his readers. He considers God in charging 
our Mns on Christ, and accounting his righteousness 
to us, as reckoning of things as they are. (p. 280.) He 
contends that Christ was really the sinner, or guilt 
could not have been laid upon him. (p. 272.) Impu- 
tation of sin and righteousness, with him, is literally 
and actually a transfer of character ; and it is the ob- 
ject of his reasoning to persuade his believing hearers 
that from henceforward Christ is the sinner, and not 
they. " Hast thou been an idolater," sa^s U^^ ^<' ^ 
blasphemer, a despiser of God' a vrot^, ^^\^Ss«cvftx A 
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his name and ordinances, a thief, a liar, a drutiksl^^^ 
If tliou hast part in Christ, all these tran^gre^uon^ rf 
tJiine become actually tlie tranagresaiona qf ChrUtj and 
ao ceaae to be thine ; and thou ceaaeat to be a tranagrea^ 
aor/rom the time they were laid ufion Chriat^ to the laat 
hour qf thy Ufe : so that now thou art not an idolater, 
a persecutor, a thief, a liar, &c. — thou art not a sinful 
person. Reckon whatever sin you commit, when as 
you have part in Chiist, you are all that Christ was, 
and Ghrist is all that you were."* 

If the meaning of this passage be true and good, I 
see nothing exceptionable in the expresnons. AU 
that can be said is, that the writer explicitly states hia 
principle and avows its legitimate consequences. I 
believe the principle to be false— (1.) Because neither 
sin nor righteousness are in fhemaelvea transferable. 
The act and deed of one person may affect another in 
many ways, but cannot possibly become his act and 
deed.-^2.) Because the scriptures uniformly declare 
Christ to be sinless, and believers to be ^ful crea^ 
tures. — (3.) Because believers themselves have in all 
ages confeaaed their sins, and applied to the mercy- 
seat for forgiveneaa. They never, plead such an union 
as shall render their sins not theirs, but Christ's ; but 
merely such a one as affords ground to apply for par- 
don in hia namcy or for Ma aake s not as worthy claim* 
ants, but as unworthy supplicants. 

« 

Whatever reasonings we may give into, there are 
certain times in which conacience will bear witness, 
that notwithstanding the imputation of our sins to 
Christ, vfe are actually the sinner a ; and I should have 
thought no good man could have gravely gone about 
to overturn its testimony. Yet this is what Dr. Crisp 
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lias done. ^' Believers t/tinkj says he, that they find 
their transgressions in their own consciences, and they 
imagine that there is a sting of this poison still behind, 
wounding them : but, beloved, if this principle be 
received for a truth, that God hath laid thy iniquities 
on Christ, how can thy transgressions, belonging to 
Christ, be found in thy heart and conscience ? — Is thy 
conscience Christ ?" p. 269. 

Perhaps no man has gone further than Dr. Crisp ih 
his attempts at consistency ; and admitting his princi- 
ple, tliat imputation consists in a transfer of charac- 
ter, I do not see who can dispute his conclusions.—* 
To have been perfectly consistent, however, he should 
have proved that all the confessions and lamentations 
of believers, recorded in scripture, arose from their 
beings under the mistake which he labours to rectify 5 
that is, thinking sin did not cease to be theirs, even • 
when under the fullest persuasion that the Lord would 
not impute it to them, but would graciously cover it 
by the righteousness of his Son. 

John, I hope, my brethren, that what has been said 
in this free conversation will be Reconsidered with 
candour ; and that you will neither of you impute de- 
signs or consequences to the other which are not 
avowed. 

COATERSJTIOJV THE SECOXD. 
ON SUBSTITUTION. 

" J OHN. I think, brother Peter, you expressed at 
the beginning of our last conversation, a strong suspi- 
cion that brother James denied the aubHtituxmxy. of 
Christf as well as the proper im^u\:d\AQW ol ^\sv vwV 

Z 
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righteousness. What has passed on the Utter subject 
would probably tend either to confirm or remove your, 
suspicions respecting the former. 

Peter. I confess I was mistaken in some of my sus<« 
picions. I consider our friend as a good man ; but am 
fsiTfrom being satisfied with what I still understand to 
be his views on this important subject. 

John. It gives me great pleasure to hear the honest 
concessions of brethren} when they feel themselves 
in any measure to have gone too far. 

Peter, I shall be glad to hear brother James^ stsite- 
ment on atthstitutionj and to know whether he consid«> 
ers our Lord in his undertaking as having sustained 
the character of a Heady or Representative ; and if so, 
whether the persons for whom he was a substitute 
were the elect only, or mankind in general. 

James. I must acknowledge that on this subjeot I 
feel considerably at a loss, I have no consciousness 
of having ever called the doctrine of substitution in 
question. On the contrary, my hope of salvation rests 
upon it ; and the sum of my delight, as a minister of 
the gospel, consists in it. If I know any thing of my 
own heart, I can say of my Saviour as laying down 
his life ybr, or instead of sinners, as was said of Jeru- 
salem by the captives — If I forget thee, let my right 
hand forget : If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth I 

[James here paused, and wept ; and both John and 
Peter wept with him. After recovering himself a lit- 
tie, he proceeded as follows—]] 

I have always considered the denial of this doctrine 
as being of the essence of Socinianism, I could not 
have imagined that any person whose hope of accept- 
ance with God rests not on any goodness in himself^ 
l^t, entirely on the lighleow^u^^^ Oii CVvmt^ imputed 
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to him as if it ntfere hifi own^ would have been account* 
ed lo disown his subsiitution. But perhaps, my dear 
brother (for such I feel him to be, notwithstanding our 
differences) may include in his iHeas of this subject, 
that Christ was so our head and refiresentati-ue^ ais that 
whai he did and suffered, we did and suffered in him» 
[[To this Peter assented.] If no more were mcantby 
this, resumed James, than that what he did and suf- 
fei'ed is graciously accepted on our behalf as if it were 
tiurs^ I freely, as I have siaid before, acquiesce in it- 
But I do not believe, and can hardly persuade myself 
that brother Peter believes, the obedience and suffer- 
ings of Christ to be so ours, as that we can properly 
be said to have obeyed and suffered. 

Christ was and is our head^ and we are Ids mem- 
bers : the union between him and us, however, is hot 
in all respects the same as that which is between the 
head and the members of the natural body ; for that 
would go to explain away all distinct consciousness 
and accountableness on our part. 

As to the term refireaentative^ if no more be meant 
by it than that Christ so personated us as to die in out 
stead, that we, believing in him, should not die, I have . 
nothing to object to it. But I do not believe that Christ 
-was so our repi'esentative, as that what he did and suf- 
fered, we did and suffered ; and so became meritori- 
ous, or deserving of the divine favour. — But I feel my- 
self in a wide field, and must entreat your indulgence 
while I take up so much of the conversation. 

Peter and Jdhn, Go on, and state your sentiments ' 
without apology. 

James, I apprehend then that many important mis- 
takes have arisen from considering the interposition of 
Christ under the notion of fiaying a debt. TN\^\Jw'(^'a^ 
d/ Christ is indeed the firice o? ouv ted^tK^^^xi'i^^: ^Ccax 
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for the sake of which we are delivered from*the cnrfte 
of the law : but this metaporical language, as well as 
that of head and members^ may be carried too fery^oid 
may lead us into many errors. In cases of debt and 
credit among men, where a surety undertakes to rc" 
present the debtor^ from the moment his undertaking 
is accepted) the debtor is free> and may claim his liber- 
ty, not as a matter of favour, at least on the part of the 
creditor, but of strict justice. Or should the under- 
taking be unknown to him for a time, yet as soon as 
he. knows it, he may demand his discharge, and, it may 
be, think himself hardly treated by being kept in bond- 
age so long after his debt had been actually paid. But 
who in their sober senses will imagine this to be analo* 
gous to the redemption of sinners by Jesus Christ ?-i>- 
Sin is a debt only in a metaphorical senare : properl]^ 
speaking, it is a crimef and satisfaction for it requires 
to be made not on pecuniary, but oo moral priuciples, 
If Philemon had accepted of that part of Paul's offet 
which respected property, and had placed so much to 
his account as he considered Onesimus to have << ow* 
ed" him, he could not have been said to have remitted 
his debt ; nor would Onesimus have had to thank him 
for remitting it. But it is supposed of Onesimus that 
he might not only be In debt to his master, but have 
"wronged" him. Perhaps he had embezzled his 
goods, corrupted his children, or injured his charac- 
ter. Now for Philemon to accept of that part of the 
offer, were very different from the other. In the one 
case he would have accepted of a pecuniary represent- 
ative ; in the other of a moral one ; that is, of a me- 
diator. The satisfaction in the one case would annihi- 
late the idea of remission ; but not in the other.— • 
Whatever satisfaction Paul might give to Philemon 
wpecting the wound inftic\.tvX vxi^c^tvYa^ Oasx^';:.\Kt wid 
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honour as the head of a family, it would not supersede 
the necessity of pardon being sought by the offender, 
and freely bestowed by the offended. 

The reason of this difference is easily perceived. 
Debts are transferrable ; but dimes are riot. A third 
person may cancel the one ; but he can only oblite- 
rate the <?^<?cr* of the other ; the desert of the criminal 
remains. The debtor is accountable to his creditor as 
a firivate individual, who has power to accept of a 
surety, or if he please, to remit the whole, without 
any satisfaction . In the one case he would be just ; 
in the other merciful : but no place is afforded by ci- 
ther of them for the combination of justice and mercy 
in the same proceeding. The criminal^ on the other 
hand, is amena!)le to the magistrate, or to*the head of 
a family, as z.fiublic person, and who, especially if. the 
offence be capital, cannot remit the punishment without 
invading law and justice, nor in the ordinary discharge 
of his office, admit of a third person to stand in his' 
place. In extraordinary cases, however, extraordina- 
ry expedients are resorted to. A satisfaction may be 
made to law and justice, as to the afiirii of them, while 
the letter is dispensed with. The well-known story of - 
Zaleucus, the Grecian law giver, who consented to 
lose one of his eyes to spare one of his son's eyes, 
who by transgressing the law had subjected himself 
to the loss of both, is an example. Here, as far as it 
went, justice and mercy mere combined in the same act : 
ai\d had the satisfaction been much fuller than it was, 
so full that the authority of the law, instead of being 
weakened, should have been abundantly magnified 
and honoured, still it had been fierfectly consistent mth 
Jree forgiveness. 

Z 2 
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1l^ cece accrpce^ jssdce rr^rtt his mmpirn: <5^ 
c.-.Lrge: bsii&l^aici'tbccraBiaalyvfacxvsKkfiKtioQ 
is rSi2& to the vwaded hoDOBr of the U v« mad the 
2x.'J30!rT cif tiae h-TgiTc;. jusdcc, thoi^;fa it odav^ of 
hlsoscbxr^Cy jct'ro c;:hcr7ise rei^uro it ^aai as it 
Tuj h&Te been matter of pcomise to the MdHatnte. 

I doDcAmean tosar thatcaK« of tfab aort aSbid a 
cosnpttem represcnt&iioo of redetapdon by ChnsL-*- 
Tliol is a work which not only ranks with c ^U a uufi - 
larf i&terposiuoDs, bat which has no paralM: it is a 
work of God* which leaves all the pettj conoenis of 
mof uls i&ficitelj behind it. All that comparisoas caa 
i'iOfihto give us some idea of the principle <m which it 
proceeds. 

If the followiog passage in our admired Milton were 
considered as the Lmguage of the law of innocenccy it 
voiild be inaccurate — 
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He with bis whole posterity must die : 
Die be, or justice must; unless for him 
Some other able,'and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for death.*' 

Abstractly centered, this is true ; but it is not ex- 
pressive of what was the revealed law of innocence. — 
The law made no such condition, or provision ; nor 
v as it indifferent to the lawgiver who should suffer, 
the Bhincr, or another on his behalf. The language of 
the law to the transgressor was not thou shalt die^ or 
tumc one on thy behalf; but simply thou ahalt die : and 
Lad it literally taken its course, every child of man 
^^|Ui«vc perished. The sufferings of Christ in our 
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ordinary course of distributive justice ; but an extraor- 
dinary interposition of infinite wisdom and love : not 
contrary to, but rather above the law, deviating from 
the letter, but more than preserving the spiiit of it.— 
Such, brethren, as well as 1 am able to explain them« 
are my views of the substitution of Christ. 

Peter. The objection of our so stating the substitu- 
tion of Christ, as to leave no room for the free pardon 
of sin, has been often made by those who avowedly re* 
ject his satisfaction ; but for any who really consider his 
death as an atonement for sin, and as essential to the 
ground of a sinner's hope, to employ the objectioa 
against us, is very extraordinary, and must, I presume^ 
proceed from inadvertency. 

James, If it be so, I do not perceive it. The grounds 
of the objection have been stated as clearly and as fully 
as I am able to state them* 

Jo An. What are your ideas, brother James, with re- 
spect to the persons for whom Christ died as a subsd- 
tute ? Do you consider them as the elect only, or man- 
kind in general ? 

James. Were I asked concerning the gospel when 
it is introduced into a country. For whom was it sent ? 
If I had respect only, to the revealed will of God, I 
should answer^ It is sent for men, not as elect, or non- 
elect, but as sinners. It is written and preached, *' that 
they might believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of 
God, and that believing they might have life through 
his name." But if I had respect to the appointment 
of God, with regard to its application, I should say^ 
If the divine conduct in this instance accord with what 
it has been in other instances, he hath visited that 
country to " 4ake out of them a people for his name.'* 

In like manner, concerning the death of Christ, if 
I speak of it irrespective o£xhe y\xt^Q^^ oi N^'^^^sJisNK^ 
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the Sod as to ihe objects who should besaYed by 
it ; referring merely lo what it is in itself sufficient 
fi>r« and declared in the gospel to be adapted to, I 
should think I answered the question in a scriptural 
way in saying. It was far tinner 9^ as ntmerM, But if 
I have respect to the purpose of the Father in giv« 
ing his Son to die, and to the design of Christ in lay- 
ing down his life, I should answer, It wa9 fir hU elect 
•nly» 

In the ^rst of these views, I find the apostles and 
prinutive ministers (leaving the consideration of God's 
secret purpose as a matter belonging to himself, not to 
them) addressing themselves to sinners without dis« 
tinction, and holding forth the sacrifice of Christ as a 
ground of faith to all men. On this principle, the ser- 
vants sent forth to bid guests to the marriage-supper, 
were directed to invite them, saying, ^ Come, Foa all 
things are ready." On this principle the ambassadors 
of Christ besought sinners to be reconciled to God: 
roR, said they, '^ He hath made him to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the righte- 
ousness of God in him." 

In the last view, I find the apostles ascribing to the 
purpose and discriminating grace of God all their sue- 
eess— ^' As many as were ordained to eternal life be- 
lieved"— teaching believers also to ascribe every thing 
that they were, or hoped to be, to the same cause ; ad- 
dressing them as having been before the foundation of 
the world, beloved and chosen of God ; the children or 
sonsy whom it was the design of Christ in becoming in- 
carnate to bring to glory ; the church of God, which he 
purchased with his own blood, and for which he gave 
J^uself, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
^^■te of water by the word, that he might present Jt 
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to himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrinr- 
kle, or any such thing. 

If the substitution of Christ consist in his dyin^/br, 
or instead of others^ that they should not die^ this, as 
comprehending the designed end to be -answered by 
his death, is strictly applicable to none but the elect : 
for whatever ground there is for sinners as sinners to 
believe and be saved, it never was the purpose or de- 
sign of Christ to impart faith to any other than those 
who were given him of the Father. He therefore 
did not die with the intent that any otliers should not 
die. 

Whether I can perfectly reconcile these statements 
with each other, or not, I embrace them as being both 
plainly taught in the scriptures. I confess, however, 
I do not at present perceive their inconsistency. If t 
be not greatly mistaken, what apparent contradiction 
may attend them, arises chiefly from that which has 
been already mentioned, namely, the considering of 
Christ's substitution as an aflPair between a creditor and 
a debtor^ or carrying the metaphor to an extreme. In 
that view the sufferings of Christ would require to be 
exactly proportioned to the nature and number of the 
sins which were laid upon him; and if more sinners 
had been saved, or those who are saved had been 
greater sinners than they are, he must have borne a 
proportionable increase of suffering. To correspond 
with pecuniary satisfactions this must undoubtedly be 
the case. I do not know that any writer has so stated 
things ; but am persuaded that such ideas are at the 
bottqm of a large part of the reasonings on that side of 
the subject. 

In atonement, or satisfaction for crime^ things do not 
proceed on this calculating principle. It is true there 
was a designation of the sacri&ce^ oS^t^^vx^Vi^^i*^- 
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luah : thej were offered not only for Judali, but fov 
those that remained of the ten tribes: "^ for so the king 
eonunanded, that the bumt-ofFering and the sin-oflTeiv 
ing should be made for all Israel "* But the sacrificed 
themselves were the s:ime for both as they wou&d have 
been for one^ and required to be the same for one as 
they were for both. It was their detignation only thai! 
made the difference. 

Thus I conceive it is in respect of the sacrifice of 
Christ. If fewer had been saved than are, to be con- 
sistent with justice, it required to be by the same per- 
fect atonement ; and if more had been saved than are^ 
even the whole human race, there needed no otber.^^— 
But if the satisfaction of Christ was in {V«e(/* sufficient 
for the whole world, there is no further propriety ift 
asking, <^ Whose sins were imputed to Christ ? ofi 
For whom did he die as a substitute V* Than as it is 
thereby inquired. Who were the persons whom he in- 
tended finally to save ? 

That which is equally necessary for few as for many, 
must, in its own nature, be equally sufficient for many 
as for few ; and could not proceed upon the principle of 
the sins of some being laid on Christ rather than othersi 
any otherwise than as it was the design of the Father 
and the Son, through one all-sufficient medium, to par- 
don the elect, while the rest are left to perish, ni^twith* 
standing, in their sins. 

It seems to be as consonant with truth to say, a cer- 
tain number of Christ's acts of obedience become ours^ 
as that a certain number of our sins become his. In 
the former case his one undivided obedience, stamped 
as it is with divinity, affords a ground of justification 
to any number of believers : in the latter, his one 
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atonement, stamped aJso as it is with divinity, is suf- 
ficient for the pardon of any number of sins, or sin- 
ners. Yet as Christ laid not his life down but by cm}e» 
nant ; as the elect were given him to be the purchase 
of his blood, or the fruit of the travail of his soul, he 
l>ad respect, in aU he did and suffered, to this recom- 
pense of reward. "Their salvation was the joy that was 
set before him. It was for the covering of their trans- 
gressions that he became obedient unto death. To 
them his substitution was the same in effect as if their 
sins had by number and measure been literally im- 
parted to hinb 

I am not aware that any pirinciple which I imbibe is 
inconsistent with Christ's laying down his life by cewe- 
nanty or with his being the Surety of ths^ covenant, 
pledging himself for the certain accomplishment of 
whatever he undertook : as that all that were given 
him should come to him, should not be lost, but raised 
up at the last day, and be presented without spot and 
blameless. All this I consider as included in the de- 
sign of the Father and the Son, with respect to the ap« 
plication of the atonement. 

John. I have heard it objected to your views of the 
svfficiency of the atonement, to 'this effect—^* How 
does this principle afford a ground for general invita- 
tions, if the design was confined to his elect people I If 
the benefits of his death were never intended for the 
non-elect, is it not just as inconsistent to invite them 
to partake of them, as if there w«re a want of sufiicien- 
cy ? This explanation therefore seems only to be shift- 
ing the difficulty." 

James. Pharaoh was exhorted to let IsraeFgo ; and 
had he complied, he had saved his own life, and that of. 
a great number of his people : yet, all things consider- 
ed,, it was not God's intention to ^v?^ W^x'^^^\>2^^^ 
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nor that of the Egyptians. And is there no difference 
between this^ and his being exhorted under a promise 
io which the object proiqised had no existence ? 

It is a fact that the scriptures rest the general invi- 
tations of the gospel upon the atonement of Christ.* 
But if there were not a sufficiency in the atonement 
for the salvation of sinners without distinction, how 
could 4the ambassadoi*s of Christ beseech them to be 
reconciled to God, and that from the consideration of 
his having been made sin for us who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him ? 
What would you think of the fallen angels being in- 
vited to be reconciled to God, from the consideration 
of an atonement having been made for fallen men .?-^ 
You would say, It is inviting them to partake of a 
benefit which has no exiatence^ the obtaining of which, 
therefore, \% naturally imjioseible. Upon the suppo- 
sition of the atonement being insufficient for the sal- 
vation of any more than are actually saved by it, th e 
non -elect, however, are in the same state, with respect 
to a being reconciled to God through it, as the fallen 
angels ; that is, the thing is not only morally, but 
naturally impossible. But if there be an objective ful- 
ness in the atonement of Christ, sufficient for any 
number of sinners, were they to believe in him, there 
is no other impossibility in the way of any man's sal- 
vation, to whom tlie gospel comes at least, than what 
arises from the state of his o^n mind. The intention 
of God not to remove this impossibility, and so not to 
save him, is a purpose to withhold not only that which 
he was not obliged to bestow, but that which is never 
represented in the scriptures as necessary to the con- 
sistency of exhortations or iavitations. 

• 2 Cor. V. 19—21. Matt. xxii. 4. John iii. 16. 
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I do not deny that there is difficulty in these state* 
ments ; but it belongs to the general subject of recon* 
oiling the purik)ses of God with the agency of man : 
whereas, in the other case, God is represented as in- 
viting sinners to partake of what has no existence, and 
ivhich therefore is physically impossible. The one, 
while it asciibes tlie salvation of the believer in every 
stage of it to mere grace, renders the unbeliever in- 
excusable, which the other, I conceive, does not. la 
short, we must either acknowledge an objective ful- 
ness in Christ's atonement, sufficient for the salvation 
of the whole world, were the whole world to believe 
in him ; or, in opposition to scripture and common 
sense, confine our invitations to belie ve^ to such per^^ 
sons as have believed already. 

John, May I ask you, brother Peter, whether, on a 
review of what haspassed, you consider brother James 
as denying the doctrines o[ itn/iufationy and aubatitution^ 
or either of them f 

Peter. Though I consider brother James's state- 
ifients as containing various mistakes ; and though I 
am exceedingly averse from the necessary consequen- 
ces of certain tenets, which, if I rightly understand 
him, are avowed in them ; yet I am now convinced 
that respecting those doctrines, he did not intend what 
I supposed he did. It behooves me therefore frankly 
to acknowledge, that I have unintentionally misrepre- 
sented his sentiments respecting them, for which £ 
am truly sorry. 

John. I hope, brother. James, you are satisfied with 
this acknowledgment. 

James, Perfectly so; and. shall be happy to hear- 
brother Peter's remarks on those i)articulars in which 
he may still consider me as in ih^ vjtotv^. 

A a 
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COATERSATIOJV THE THIRD. 



ON PARTICULAR REDEMPTION. 



JL £TER. Notwithstanding^ what our brother James 
.has stated, I am hv from being satisfied with. his -views 
as they aiTect the docrine of Particular Redemfition, 
If I understand him, his sentiment may be expressed 
in this position : The fiarticularity of the atonement 
consists in the sovereign pleasure qf God ivith regard to 
its apfilication. 

James. I should rather say, The fiarticularity qf re-- 
demfition consists in the sovereign pleasure of God with 
regard to the application of the atonement ; that isj toith 
regard to the persons to whom it shall be applied, 

John. It is to be understood then, I presumet that 
you both believe the doctrine of particular redemption, 
and that the only question between you is, wherein it 
consists ? ^ 

James, So I understand it. 

Feter. I conuder the aforementioned position as 
merely a reconciling expedient, or compromise be* 
tween principles which can never be reconcDed. 

James I am not conscious of embracing it for any 
such purpose— but let me hear your objections against 
it. 

.Peter. It places the particularity of redemption in 

application. I understand indeed, that by i4)plication 

you include not only what the New Testament denomi- 

nm^g receiving the atoncmcnt-Hthe ^rinkUug ttf xhz 
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blood (f Jesus Christ — and faith in his blood; but also 
the absolute intention of Christ in his death to save all 
those who shall be finally happy, fiut notwithstand* 
jng the unauthotised latitude of meaning which is 
here claimed for a particular term^ to render the posi- 
tion more plausible, various and cogent reasons may 
be urged against it. Among others, it confounds thb 
atonement itself with its application to the sinner. — 
Whereas, though the former completely ascertain the 
latter, yet not being the same fruit of divine favour, 
they must not be identified. The term application 
always supposes the existence of whatever is applied. 
The atonement therefore must be considered as exist- 
ing, cither actually, or in the divine decree, before 
it can be applied to the sinner. The application of a 
thing to any person, or for any purpose, ought not to 
be confounded with the thing itself. Hence in former 
times hardly any distinction was more common among 
theological writers, tlian that between what they de- 
nominated the imfietration and the a/ifilication of re- 
demption. To represent the intention of Christ in his 
death to save Paul, for instance, and not Judas, under 
the notion of-^afi/ilying the atonement to the one and 
not to the other, is to me at least a perfectly novel 
sense of the word application, and was, I presume, 
adopted to meet the necessities of this hypothesis. 

James, The whole of what you have said rests upon 
a mistake at the outset. You say, the position in ques- 
tion " places the particularity of redemption in a/ifili' 
cation" Whereas, if you recollect yourself, you will 
find that it places it in the sovereign pleasure of God 
with regard to afifilication. The difference between 
this and the other is as great as that between election 
and vocation. Instead of my cotvfe\\Xi^\xv^\t,^«TOiJ^'^^ss^ 
or sLtoncmentt therefore) 'wilVv ap^'^icaJCvofCi^ \>bk*^^^^ 
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cause to complain of you for having confounded app^- 
cation i^kh the sovereign pleasure of God respecting 
it, and for having loaded me with the consequences. 

Peter. But have you never made use of the term 
a/ifilicatioTif so as to include the divine intention ? 

James, I am not aware of having done so ; but 
whether I have or not, you were not animadverting on 
what I may have said at other times, but on the posi- 
tion which you yourself had stated, which position af- 
firms the very opposite of what you allege. Allowing 
you to animadvert, however, on other words th?[n those 
contained in the position, and admitting that 1 may 
have spoken or written in the manner you allege, still 
It has been merely to distinguish what the death of 
Christ is in itself sufficient for^ from what it was the 
design of the Father and the Son actually to accomfiliuh 
by it. This distinction is neither novel, nor liable to 
the objection of confounding the impetration of riei- 
demption with its application. I have no other mean- 
ing, that I am aware of, than that of Dr. Owen in the 
following passage — " Sufficient, we say, was the sacri- 
fice of Christ for the redemption of the whole world, 
and for the expiation of all the sins of all and every 
man in the world. The sufficiency of his sacrifice 
hath a two- fold rise. First, The dignity of the person 
that did ofTer, and was offerecL Secondly, The great- 
ness of the pain he endured, by which he was able to 
bear, and did undergo the whole curse of the law, 
and wrath of God due to sin. And this sets forth the 
innate^ realy true nvorth and value of the bloodsheddin^ 
(f Jcsufi Chriat, This is its own true internal perfec- 
tion and sufficiency. That it should be applied unto 
any, made z, price for them, and become beneficial to 
ihciHy according to the worth that is in it, is ejcternal 
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to'itf doth not arise from it, but merely depends upon 
the intention and will of God.'* 

Peter^ Intention enters into the nature of atone- 
ment. Christ was voluntary in his sufferings, and his 
being so was essential to his death as a sacrifice and 
an atonement His death detached from these con- 
siderations, would be merely that of a martyr. It was 
the effect of the highest degree of love, and of the 
kindest possible intention respecting the objects be- 
loved ; for otherwise it might well be demanded, To 
i^hat purpose this waste of love ? 

James. Intention of some kind doubtless does ente> 
into the essence of Christ's laying down his life a sa- 
crifice : but that it should be beneficial to this pei^on 
rather than that, appears to me, as Dr. Owen expres- 
ses it, << external to it, and to depend entirely on the 
will of God." And as to a waste of love, we might as 
well attribute a waste of goodness to the divine provi- 
dence in its watering rocks and seas, as well as fruit- 
ful valleys, with the showers of heaven ; or to our 
Lord for his commissioning his apostles to preach the 
gospel to every creature, while he never expected any 
others to believe and be saved by it than those who 
were ordained to eternal life. It accords with the gen- 
eral conduct of God to impart his favours with a kind 
of profusion which to the mind of man that sees only 
one or two ends to be answered by them, may have 
the appearance of waste : but when all things are 
brought to their intended issue, . it will be foiuid that 
God hath done nothing in vain. 

John* Placing the particularily of redemption as you 
do, in the sovereign pleasure of God with regard to 
the application of the atonement, or the ^ets»Qw% \a 
whom it shaJJ be applied y wbeteiu \s W\^ ^\'^^\^^^s:.'^ 
between that doctrine and the docum^ ^l ^\^OJk»\xX 

Ail2 
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James, I do not consider particular redemption as 
bein^f so much a doctrine of itself, as a branch of the 
great df ctrine of election, which runs through all God's 
works of ^race. If this branch of election had not been 
more opposed than others^ I reckon we should no more 
have thought of applying the term particular to it than 
to vocation, justification, or glorification,. The idea 
applies to these as well as to the other. Whom he did 
fore-know, he did'predestinate : whom he did predesti- 
nate, he called: whom he called, he justified; and 
whom he justified, he glorified. 

John. This would seem to agree with the apostle's 
account of spiritual blessings in his episde to the £phe-> 
sians— ^' He hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly places in Christ, accoedino as he hath 
chosen us in him before the foundation of the world/* 

Peter, I have some questions which I wish to put 
to brother James on the difference which he appears 
to make between atonement and redemption. If I un- 
derstand him, he considers the latter as the effect of 
the former. 

James, There are few terms, whether in the scrip- 
tures or elsewhere, that are always used in the same 
sense. Reconciliation sometimes means a being actu^ 
clly in friendahifi with God^ through faith in the blood of 
Clirist : but when used synonymously with atonement,. 
it denotes the satisfaction of justice on/y, orthe opening 
of a way by which mercy may be exercised consistent- 
ly with righteousness. In both these senses the word 
occurs in Horn. v. iO. " For if when we were enemies 
we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son ; 
much more being reconciled^ we shall be saved by his 
7i/e." On this passage Dr. Guyse very properly re- 
jnarks, " Reconciled to God by the death ^ hia &in.»\sx 
'\€ Srst clause, seems xo teUx^ vo CVfttJ!^ XNaswsi^^, 
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worked out our reconciliation, or completed all in a 
way of merit by his death that was necessary to appease 
the wrath of God, and' make way for the riches of his 
grace to be communicated to us in full consi9(|^nce 
with the honour of all his perfections, and of his law 
and government) which the apostle had called (ver. 6. 
and 8.) dying/or the ungodly <i and dying for tia : but de- 
ing reconciled^ in the last clause, seems to relate to the 
reconciliation's taking effect upon ds, or to our being 
brought into a state of actttal reconciliation and peace 
with God, through faith in Christ's blood, which the 
apostle had spoken of in ver. 1 and 9. and which in the 
vei*se after this is called receiving the atonement '^^^ 
Thus also the term redemption is sometimes put for 
the firice by which we are redeemed; namely, the 
blood-shedding of Christ. In this sense it appears to 
be used by the apostle, in Rom. iii. 34. <' Being justi- 
fied freely by his grace, through the redemfition that is 
in Jesus Christ.'* To be justified through hia redemfi^ 
tion is the same thing, I should think, as being juatiji^ 
ed by his blood. But the term properly and ordinarily 
signifies not that for the sake of which we are delivered 
from the curse of the law, but the deliverance itself.-^— 
Viewing reconciliation, or atonement, as a satisfac- 
tion to divine justice, and redemption as the deliver, 
ance of the sinner, the latter appears to me to be an 
ejfect of the former. 

Peter, I am far froin being convinced that redemp- 
tion is an effect of atonement, any more than that atone- 
ment is an effect of redemption : both are the immedi- 
ate effects of Christ's death, viewed in (iKfferent points 
©flight. 

James, I fr^ly admit that both are effects of CKt\&\r^ 
death ; biit in such order as iVvat ox\^\s\\\e c^Tsafco^'t^^^ 
of the other. I can conceive o£ \:i\e e.OcLN^x^sx^'^ ^S^n^nsi 
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cxiininul arising from the satisfaction made to the 
judge ; but not of satisfaction to the judge arising from 
the deliverance of the criminal. 

Pfiler, To view the atonement as merely a satisfac- 
tion to divine justice, or as a medium by which mercy 
may be exercised consistently with the divine perfec- 
tlousy without considering sinners as actually reconciled 
to God by it, is to retain little if any thing more than the 
name of atonement. 

James, I see no grounds for calling that which was 
wrought for us while we were yet enemies actual re- 
conciliation. Actual reconciliation appears to me> as 
it did to Dr. Guyse, to consist in that which is accom- 
plished through faith, or as receiving the atonement. 
The reconciliation which is synonymous with atone- 
ment) is expressed in 2 Cor. v. 18. '^ All things are 
of God, who hath reconciled ua to himself by Jesus 
Christ." But this is not supposed by the apostle, im- 
portant as it was, to have brought sinners into a state of 
actual friendship with God : for if so, there had been 
no occasion for ** the ministry of reconciliation,'* and 
for '* beseeching sinners to be reconciled to him." Nor 
do I see how a state of actual reconciliation could con- 
sist with the uniform language of the New Testament 
concerning unbelievers, whether elect or non-elect, 
that they are under condemnation. I never understood 
that you held with justification before believing : but 
actual reconciliation seems to amount to this. Neither 
have I understood that you have ever attempted to ex- 
plain away the duly of ministers to besr.ech sinners to 
be reconciled to God. On the contrary, if I mistake 
not, you have pleaded for it. I am surprised therefore 
at your speaking of them as being actually reconciled 
to God while they are ^ei eiv^ivut^* 
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John, What are your ideas, brother James, of that 
reconciliation which was effected while we were yet 
enemies ? 

James, I conceive it to be that satisfaction to the di' 
vine justice by virtue of which nothing pertaining to 
the moral government of God hinders any sinner from 
returning to him ; and that it is upon this ground that 
sinners are indefinitely invited so to do. Herein I con- 

^ ceive is the greafc difference at present between their* 
state and that of the fallen angeis. • To them God is 
absolutely inaccessible ; no invitations whatever being 
addressed to them, nor the gospel preached to them : 
but it is not so with fallen men. Besides this, as << Christ* 
gave himself for us that he might redeem us from all in^ 
iquityy andfiurify unto himself a fieculiar fieoplcy' I con- 

- sider the actual reconciliation of the elect in the ful« 
ness of time as hereby ascertained. It was promised! 
him as the reward of his sufferings that he should << soe 
of the travail of his soul, and be satisfied." 

Peter, Is there any thing in the atonement, or pro- 
mised to it, which infallibly ascertains its applicati^p 
to all those for whom it was made ? 

James, If by this you mean all for whose salvation it 
was sufficient^ I answer, There is not. But if you 
mean all for whose salvation it yrsis int ended y I answer, 
There is. 

Peter, You consider the principal design of our 
Lord's atonement to be the manifestation of God's 
hatred to sin, in order to render the exercise of mercy 
consistent with justice : but though this idea is sup- 

> posed, yet it is far from being the fii^st, the most pro- 
minent, the characteristic idea of our Lord's death : 
the grand idea suggested to an enlij^htened mind by 
the atonement of Christ, is not God'?»V\^^x^^\.^i^Sl^ 
but his loYC to sinners. 
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James, I hope we shdli none of us pretend to be 
more enlightened th^n the apostle Paul, and I am 
mistaken if he does not buggest the idea ag^ainst which 
you militate. He represents God as setting forth his 
Son as vl firofiitiation to declare or demonstrate his righ* 
teousness in the remission ofttins,* It is marvellous to 
me that I should be suspected of holding up God's 
hatred of sin to the disparagement of his love to sin- 
ners, when the former is supposed to have been mani* 
fested to firvfiare the way for the latter. Were I to sayi 
the firiticifittl design of David in restoring Absalom at 
the instance of Joab, rather than by sending for him 
himself, was, that even in pardoning the young man 
he might show some displeasure against his sin, and 
save his own honour as the head of a family and of a ] 
nation, i should not be far from the truth. Yet I might j 
be told. The grand, the prominent, the characteristic 
idea suggested by the king's consent, was love ; for his 
" boul longed to go forth to Absalom." Love to Ab- 
salom doubtless accounts for DaVid's desiring his re* 
turn : but love to righteousness accounts for his desir- 
ing it in that fiarticular manner. So if the question were, 
Why did God give his Son to die for sinners, rather 
than leave them to ficrish in their sins ? The answer 
would be, Because he loved them. But if the question 
be. Why did he give his Son to be an atonement for 
sinners, rather than save them without one ? The an- 
swer would be, Because he loved righteousness, and 
hated iniquity. 

Peter. On the principle I oppose, the love of God 
in alijdxjing the atonement is much greater than in giv- 
ing his Son to be an atonement, -since the latter is mere 

• Rom, ui, 25. * 
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ffciteral benevolencfuj but the former is fiartictilar and 
effectuuL 

James. You should rather have said, the love of God 
is greater in |(iving his Son to be a sacrifice in resfiect 
qfthoaefor whose salvation it was his fileasure to make 
it tffectttali than in merely giving him, as he is said to 
have done> to some who never received him.* If there 
was a particularity of design in the gift of Christy it can* 
not be ascribed merely to general benevolence. And 
80 far as it is soj we have no right to depreciate it on 
account of its not issuing in the salvation of sinners in 
' general. It was no diminution to the love of God to 
Israel in bringing them out of li'gypt, that the great 
body of them transgressed and perished in the wilder- 
ness :t nor could it be truly said that the bringing of 
.Caleb and Joshua into the land of promise was a greater 
expression of love than that which had been bestowed 
upon them, and the whole body of their cotemporarieSf 
in liberating them from the Egyptian yoke. And let me 
intreat you to consider whether your principles would 
not furnish an apology for the unbelieving Israelites. 
« There was little or no }ove in God's delivering us, 
unless he intended withal to prevent our sinning against 
him, and actually to bring us to the good land : but 
there was no good land for u&— Would to God we had 
died in Egypt 1" To this, however, an apostle would 
answer, " They could not enter in because of unbelief.**^ 
And as this language was written for the warning of 
professing christians, whose inclination to relinquish 
the gospel resembled that of their fathers to return 
fnto Egypt, we are warranted to conclude from it that 
though the salvation of the saved be entirely of grace 
yet the failure of others will be ascribed to themselves. 

• John vL 32. L 11. f Deut. Vii. B. \U^\i/\Mu V^. 
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They shall not have the consolation^ say, <^ Our sal- 
vation was a natural imfiossibility :*' or, if they were to 
utter such language) they would be repelled by scrip- 
ture and conscience, which unite in declaring, They 
could not enter in because qf unbelief. 

Peter. I remember an old non-conformist minister 
says, <' If any man he found to believe Christ's satis- 
Action sufficient to justify him for whom it was neVer 
paid, he is bound to believe an untruth. God will never 
make it any man's duty to rest for salvation on that 
blood that was never shed for him, or that satis&ction 
that was never made for him." 

James, This reasoning of the old non-conformist 
may, for aught I know, be just on his principles ; but 
it is not so on mine. If satisfactioi),^ was made on the 
principle of debtor and creditor, and that which was 
paid was just of sufficient value to liquidate a given 
number of sins, and to redeem a given number of sin- 
ners, and no more ; it should seem that it could not be 
the duty of any but the elect, nor theirs till it was re- 
vealed to them that they were of the elect, to rely 
upon it : for wherefore should we set our eyes on that 
which is not ? But if there be such a fulness in the 
satisfaction of Christ as is sufficient for the salvation of 
the whole world, w6re the whole world to believe in 
him ; and if the particularity of redemption lie only in 
the purpose or sovereign pleasure of God to render it 
effectual to some rather than others, no such conse- 
quence will follow: or if it do, it will also follow, that 
divine predestination and human accountableness are 
utterly inconsistent, and therefore that we must either 
relinquish the former in favour of Arminianism, or 
give up the latter to the Antinomians. But though the 
ideas of ray much respected brother on the subject of 
redemption^ cannot be ycry d\S«Tt;tv\.^t^rax\^%^^iLVi\& 
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old non^conformisty yet I should not have supposed he 
would iiaye adopted his reasoning as his own. 

/^eier. Why not ? 

James, Because it is your avowed persuasion, t/iat 
-^innersr K^ sinners arc invited to believe in Christ for 
salvation. Thus you have interpreted the invitations 
in Isai. Iv. 1 — 7. and various others ; carefully and just- 
ly guarding against the notion of their being addressed 
to renewed^ or as some call them, sensible sinners.^^ 
' Thus also you interpret 2 Cor. v. 20. of God's beseecii- 
ing sinners by the ministry of the word to be recon- 
ciled to him. But your old friend would tell you that 
God will never invite a sinner to rest for salvation on 
that blood that was never shed for lum^ or on that sat- 
isfaction that was never made for him. — I should have 
thought too, after all that you have said of the warrant 
which sinners as sinners have to believe in Christ, you 
would not have denied it to be their duty^ nor have 
adopted a mode of reasoning which, if followed up to 
its legitimate consequences, will compel you to main- 
tain either the possibility of knowing our election be- 
fore we believe in Christ, or that in our first reliance 
on his righteousness for acceptance with God we arc 
guilty of presumption. 

John, I conceive, my dear brethren, that you have 
each said as much on these subjects as is likely to be 
for edification. Permit me after having heard, and 
candidly attended to all that has passed between you, 
to assure you both of my esteem, and to de'clare that, 
in my opinion, the difference between you ought not 
to prevent your feeling towards and treating each other 
as brethren. You are agreed in all the great doctrines 
of the gospel ; as the necessity of an atonement, the 
ground of acceptance with God, salvation by grace only, 

B b 
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8cc. &c. and with respect to patticular redemption, yon 
both admit the thingt and I would hope both hold it m 
away consistent with the practice of the primitive nun- 
istci*s ; or if it be not ahogether so, that you will re- 
consider the subject when you are by yourselves. The 
greater part of those things wherein you seem to dif- 
fer, may be owing either to a difference in the manner 
of expressing yourselves, or to the affixing of conse- 
quences to a principle which yet are unperceived by 
him that holds it. I do not accuse cither of you with 
doing so intentionally: but principles and their conse- 
quences are so suddenly associated in the mind, that 
when we hear a person avow the former, we can 
scarcely forbear immediately attributing to him the 
latter. If a principle be proposed to us^br acceptanccj 
it is right to weigh the consequences : but when form- 
ing our judgment of the /i^tfon who holds it, we should 
attach nothing to him but what he perceives and avowt. 
If by an exchange of ideas you can come to a better un- 
derstanding, it will afford me pleasure : meanwhile it is 
some satisfaction that your visit to me has not tended 
to widen, but considerably to diminish jrour differences. 
Brethren, there are many adversaries of the gospel 
around you, who would rejoice to see you at variance : 
Let there be no strife between you. You are both er- 
ring mortals ; but bothy I trust, the sinciere frie^ids of 
the I^ord Jesus. Love one another ! 
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J.F there be a God who created us ; if we have all 
sinned against him; and if there be reason tobe« 
lieye that he will call us to account for our conduct^ 
all which principles are admitted by Mr. Paine \* a 
gloomy prospect must needs present itself, sufficient, 
indeed, to render man «* the slave of terror.'* It is 
not in the power of this writer, nor of any man living 
who rejects the bible, to assure us that pardon will 
have any place in the divine government ; and how- 
ever light he may make of the scripture docrine of 
licll, He that calls men to account for their deeds, 
will be at no loss how or where to punish them. But 
allowing that God is disposed to shew mercy to the 
guilty, the question is, Whether his doing so by or 
without a mediator be most consistent with what we 
Jtnow of fitness or propriety ? 

That pardon is bestowed through a mediator in a vast 
variety of instances among men, cannot be denied; 
and that it is proper it should be so, must be evident 
to every thinking mind. All who are acquainted with 
the common affairs of life, must be aware of the ne- 

• Age of Keason, Part I. p. !• PattW ^ A^. 
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cessity of such proceedings^ and ihe good effects of 
them upon society.* 

It is far less humbling for an offender to be pardon- 
cd at his own request^ than through the.lnterpositioti 
of a third person : for in the one case he may be led 
to think that it was his virtue and penitence which in- 
fluenced the decision ; whereas in the other he is com* 
pellcd to feci his own unworthiness ; and this may be 
one reason why the mediation of Christ is bo offensive* 
It is no wonder indeed that those who deny humility 
to be a virtue,t should be disgusted with a doctrine) 
tiic professed object of which is to abase the pride of 
man. 

As forgiveness without a mediator is less humbling 
to the offender, so it provides less for the honour of 
the offended, than a contimry procee<Hng. Many a 
compassionate heart has longed to go forth, like David 
tuwurds Absa!om ; but, from a just sense of wounded 
uuihority, could not tell how to effect it ; and has 
grcally desired that some common friend would inter- 
pose, and save his honour. He has wished to remit 
tlic sentence \ but has felt the wunt of a mediator, at 
the instance of \\ horn he miglit give effect to his do 
*:i;LS, and exercise mercy without seeming to be re- 
gardless of justice. An offender who should object 
to a mediator, would be justly considered as hardened 
in impenitence, and regardless of the honour of the 
cffendcd : and it is difficult to say what other construc- 
tion can be put upon the objections of sinners to the 
mediation of Christ. 

Again: To exer<:ise pardon without a mediator, 
would be fixing no such atigma vfion the evil of the of- 

* See Pres. Edwards' Remarks on important Theologtetl 
CoTUroversies, Chap. VI. 
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Jmccy as is done by a contrary mode of proceeding.^— 
Every man feels that those faults which may be over- 
looked on a mere acknowledgment, are not of a very 
heinous nature ; they are such as arise from inadvert- 
ence rather than from ill design ; and include little 
more than an error of the judgment. On the other 
hand, every man feels that the calling in of a third 
person, is making much of the offence ; treating it as 
a serious affair, a breach that is not to be lightly passed 
over. This may be another reason why the mediation 
of Christ is so offensive to the adversaries of the gos- 
pel. It is no wonder that men who are continually 
speaking of moral evil under the palliating names of 
error^ frailty^ imfierfection^ and the like, should spurn 
at a doctrine, the impUcaiion of which condenma* it 
to everlasting infamy. 

Finally: To bestow pardon without a mediator, 
4would be treating the offence as firivatCi or passing 
over it as a matter unknown, an affair which does not 
affect the well-being of society, and which therefore 
requires no public manifestation of displeasure against 
it. Many a notorious offender would doubtless wish 
matters to be thus conducted, and from an aversion to 
public exposure, would feel strong objections to the 
formal interposition of a third person. Whether this 
may not be another reason of dislike to the media- 
tion of Christ, I shall not decide; but of this I am 
fully satisfied, that the want of a proper sense of the 
great evil of sin, as i^affects the moral government 
of the universe, is a reason why its adversaries see no 
necessity for it, nor fitness in it. They prove by all 
their writings that they have no delight in the moral 

♦ Rom. viii. 3. 
B b ^ 
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excellency of the divine nature, no just sense cf tbf 
^lory of moral government, and no proper views of 
the pernicious and wide extended inQucnce of sin up<- 
on the moral sytem : Is it any \\ondcr, therefore, that 
ihcy should be unconcerned about the plague being 
stayed by a sacrifice? Such views are loo enlarged fur 
t!k ir selfish and contrucled n>inds. The only object of 
their care, even iu their most serious moments, is to 
escape punishment : for the honour of God, Mid the 
Fcal good of creation, they discover no concern. 

Tlic amount is this: If it be indeed improper for 
a guilty creature to lie low before his Creator ; if it be 
unfit that any regard sl^nild be paid to the honour of 
his character ; if the olTencc co.hiiilttcd against him 
be of so small account that it is ui.nccessary for Iiini 
to express any displeasure against it ; and if it. have 
been so ptivale and insulated in lis operations as in no 
way to alTcct the well-being of the n;oral system, the 
doctrine of fui'givcnc&3 through a mediator is unrea- 
sonable. Bui if the contrary be true ; if it be proper 
for a guilty creature to lie in the dust before his offend- 
ed Creator ; if the hoiiour of the divine character de- 
serve the first and liii^hest regard ; if moral evil be 
\\\c greatest of all evils, and require, even where it i& 
ibrgivcib a strong expression of divine displeasure 
against it ; aiul if iis.pcrnicious infiuence be such tJiat 
if suffered to operate according to its native tendency,, 
it would dethrone the Aliniglity, and desolate the uni- 
verse ; the doctrine in question must accord with tlie 
phjnest dictates of reason. 

The sense of mankind, with rcgai'd to tbe necessity 
of a mediator, may be illustrated by the following si- 
luiliiude. Let us suppose a division in the army of 
c^ne of the wisest and best of kings, through the evil 
Bouiisd of a foreign cncts\\> V';i\\vx.^^\i^tsi^\^-^^^^ 
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tx) his gOYcmment ; and that without any provocation 
on his part, they traitorously conspired against his 
crown and life. The attempt failed ; and the oifcnd- 
ers were seized, disarmed, tried by the laws of their 
country, and condemned to die. A respite however 
was granted them, during his majesty's pleasure. At 
this solemn period, while every part of the army, and 
of the empire, was expecting the fatal order for exe- 
cution, the king M'as employed in meditating mercy. 
But how could mercy be shewn ? " To make light of 
a. conspiracy ," said he to his fiiends, "would loosen 
the bands of good government : other divisions of the 
army might be tempted to follow their example ; and 
the nation at large might be in danger of imputing W 
\o tameness, fear, or some unworthy motive." 

Every one felt in this case the necessity of a medi- 
ator, and agreed as to the general line of conduct 
proper for him to pursue. " He must not attempt," 
say they, " to compromise the difference by dividing 
the blame : that would make things worse. He must 
justify the king, and condemn the outrage committed 
against him ; he must offer, if possible, some honour- 
able expedient, by means of which the bestowment of 
pardon shall not relax, but strengthen just authority ; 
he must convince the conspirators of their crime, and 
intix)duce them in the character of supplicants ; and 
juercy must be shewn to them out of respect to him, 
or for his sake." 

fiat who could be found tor mediate in such a cause I 
This was an important question. A work of this kind^ 
it was allowed on all hands, required singular qualifi- 
cations. " He must be iierfectly clear of any participct* 
tion in the offence ^^ said one, " or inclination to favoup 
it ; for to pardon conspirators atlh^ \\\\.^tcX'5i'?Karcw ^\ <2kx^ 
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who is fiiendiy to their cause, would be not only mak^ 
ing light of the crime) but giving a sanction to it.** 

^ He must,'* said another, <' be one who, on account 
of his character and services, stands high in the esteem 
^f the king and qf the public : for to mediate in such a 
cause is to become, in a sort, responsible for the issue. 
A mediator, in effect, pledges his honour that no evil 
will result to the state from the granting of his re- 
quest. But if a mean opinion be entertained of him, 
no trust can be placed in him, and consequently no 
good impression would be made by his negation on 
the public mind/* 

« I conceive it is necessary," said a thirdf **that the 
weight of the mediation, snould bear a proportion to 
the magnitude of the crime, and to the value of the 
favour requested ; and that for this end it is proper he 
should be a person of great dignity. For his majesty 
to pardon a company of conspirators at the interces- 
sion of one of their former comrades, or of any other 
obscure character, even though he might be a worthy 
man, would convey a very diminutive idea of the evil 
of the offence." 

A fourth remarked, that '< he must possess a ten* 
der comjiassion towards the unhappy offenders, or he 
would not cordially interest himself on their behalf." 

Finally : It was suggested by a fifth, « that for the 
greater fitness of the proceeding, it would be proper 
that some relation or connection should subsist between 
the parties. We f«el the propriety," said he, " of for- 
giving an offence at the intercession of a father, or a 
brother ; or, if it be committed by a soldier, of hb 
commanding officer. Without some kind of previous 
relation or connection, a mediation would have the 
appearance of at\ arbilvaxY ^\\d Covtxvail yrocess^ and 
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prove but little interesting to tlie hearts of the com* 
inunit)r." 

. Such were the resonlngs of the king's friends '; 
but where to find the character in whom these qualifi* 
cations were united, and what particular expedient 
could be devised by means of which, pardon, instead. ^ 
of relaxbg, should strengthen just authority, were 
subjects too difficult for them to resolve. 

Meanwhile the king and his son, whom he greatly 
loved, and whom he had appointed generalissimo of all 
his forces, had retired from the company, and were 
conversing about the matter which attracted the gen6- 
j*al attention. 

" My son !'* said the benevolent sovereign, " what 
can be done in behalf of these unhappy men ? To or- 
der them for execution, violates every feeling of my 
heart : yet to pardon them is dangerous. The army, 
and even the empire would be under a strong tempta- 
tion to think lightly of rebellion. If mercy be exer- 
cised, it must be through a mediator ; and who is 
qualified to mediate in such a cause ? And what expe* 
dient can be devised by means of which pardon shall 
not relax, but strengthen just authority? Speak, my 
son, and say what measures can be pursued ?*' 

'• My father !** said the prince, " I feel the insult 
ofiered to your person and government, and the injury 
thereby aimed at the empire at large. They havetrans^ 
grcssed without cause, and deserve to die without mer- 
cy. Yet I also feel for them. I have the heart of a 
soldier. I cannot endure to witness their execution. 
\VhatshallI say ? On me be this wrong! Let me 
suffer in thtir steud. Inflict on me as much as is no- 
cessary to impress the army and the nation with a just 
seubc of the evil, and of the importance of ^ood c^vdo.^. 
^nd faithful alle}>;ii\nce, Lt\\\.\i^ vcv >^^\^ Y^^'^'^'«»s^'^>^ 
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and in the presence of all assembled. When this is 
done, let them be permitted to implore and receive 
your majesty's pardon in my name. If any man re- 
fuse so to implore, and so to receive it, let him die 

the death !" 

" My son !" replied the king, " You have express- 
ed my heart ! The same things have occupied my 
mind ; but it was my desire that you should be volun* 
tary in the undertakmg. It shall be as you have said. 
I shall be salified ; justice itself will be satisfied ; and 
I pledge my honour that you also shall be satified, in 
seeing the happy effects of your disinterested conduct* 
Propriety requires that I stand aloof in the day of your 
affliction ; but I will not leave you utterly, nor suffer 
the beloved of my soul to lemain in that condition. A 
temporary affliction on your part will be more than 
equivalent to death on theirs. The dignity of your 
person and character will render the sufferings of an 
hour of greater account, as to the impression of the 
public mind, than if all the rebellious had been exe- 
cuted : and by how much I am known to have loved 
you, by so much will my compassion to them, and my 
displeasure against their wicked conduct be made 
manifest. Go, my son, assume the likeness of a crim- 
inal, and suffer in their place !'* 

The gracious design being communicated at courts 
all were struck with it. Those who had reasoned on 
the qualifications of a mediator, saw that in the prince 
all were united, and were filled with admiration : but 
that he should be willing to suffer in the place of 
rebels, was beyond all that could have been asked or 
thought. Yet seeing he himself had generously pro- 
posed it, would survive his suffeiings, and reap the 
reward of them, they cordially acquiesced. The only 
diScuhy that was slaritd -w^ «iXft»ti^"8X >i5Mi\\i^'syy?.<35. 
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the realm. They, at first, questioned whether the 
proceeding were admissible. ^< The law," said theyy 
^ makes provision for the transfer of debts, but not of 
crimes. Its language is. The soul that sinneth shall 
die," But when they came to view things on a more 
enlarged scale, considering it as an expedient on an 
extraordinary occasioni and perceived that the spirit 
of the law would be preserved, and all the ends of good 
government answered, they were satisfied. << It is not 
a measure," said they, ^ for which the law provides : 
yet it is not contrary to the law, but above it." 

The day appointed arrived. The prince appeared^ 
and suffered as a criminal. The hearts of the king's 
fi:iends bled at every stroke, and burned with indigna- 
tion against the conduct which rendered it necessary. 
His enemies, however, even some of those for whom 
he suffered, continuing to 'be disaffected, added to the 
afHiction, by deriding and insulting him all the time^ 
At a proper period, he was rescued from their out* 
rage. Returning to the palace, amidst the tears and 
shouts of the loyal spectators, the suffering hero was 
embraced by his royal father ; who, in addition to tlie 
natural affection which he bore to him as a son, loved 
him for his singular interposition at such a crisis.— 
« Sit thou," said he, " at my right hand ! Though the 
threatenings of the law be not literally accomplished, 
yet the spirit of them is preserved. The honour of 
good government is secured, and the end of .punish- 
ment more effectually answered than if all the rebeh 
had been sacrificed. Ask of me what I shall give thee ! 
Nd favour can be too great to be bestowed, even upon 
the unworthiest, nor any crime too aggravated to b^ 
forgiven, in thy name. I vrill gramt tliee according to 
thine own heart ! Ask of me, my son, what I shall 
givie thee !** 
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He asked for the offenders to be introduced as sup* 
plicants at the feet of his father, for the forgiveness of 
their crimes, and for the direction of affairs till order 
and happiness should be perfectly restored. 

A proclamation addressed to the conspiratoi-s w^s 
now bsued, stating what had been their conduct, what 
the conduct of the king, and what of the prince^— 
"Messengers also were appointed to cany it, with or- 
ders to read it publicly, and to expostulate with them 
■individually, beseeching them to be reconciled to their 
offended sovereign, and to assure them that if thef 
rejected this, there remained no more hope of mercy. 

A spectator would suppose that in mercy so freely 
offered, apd so honourably communicated, every one 
would hav^ acquiesced ; and if reason had governed 
the offenders, it had been so : but many amongst tliem 
continued under the influence of disaffection, and dis- 
affection gives a false colouring to every thing. 

The time of the respite having proved longer than 
was at first expected, some had begun to amuse them* 
selves witli idle speculations, flattering themselves that 
their fault was a mere trifle, and that it would certainly 
be passed over. Indeed the greater part of them had 
turned their attention to other things, concluding that 
the king was not in good earnest. 

When the proclamation was read, many paid no 
manner of attention to it ; some insinuated that the 
messengers were interested men, and that there might 
be no truth in what they said ; and some even abused 
them as impostors. So, having delivered their message, 
they withdrew : and the rebels finding -themselves 
alone, such of them as paid any attention to the subjeoti 
expressed their minds as follows— 

" My heart," says one, " rises against every ..part 
of this proceeding. Why all this ado about a few 

Ik 
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ivords spoken one to another ? Can such a n)es<ja^e 
as this have proceeded from the king I What have 
we done so much against him, that so much should be 
made of it ? No petition of ours, it seems, would avi.il 
any thing ; and nothing that we could say or do could 
be regarded) unless presented in the name of a third 
person. Surely if we present a petition in our ovvn 
names, in which we beg pardon, and promise not to 
repeat the offence, this might suffice. Even this is 
more than I can find in my heart to comply with ; but 
every ihing beyond it is unreasonable ; and who can 
believe that the king can desire it ?" 

" If a third person," says another, " must be con- 
cerned in the affair, what occasion is there for one so 
high in rank and dignity ? To stand in need of such a 
mediator must stamp our characters with everlasting 
infamy. It is very unreasonable : who can believe it ? 
If the king be just and good, as they say he is^ how 
can he wish thus publicly to expose us ?" 

" I observe," says a third, " that the mediator is 
wholly on the king^a aide ; and one whom, though he af- 
fects to pity us, we have from the outset considered as 
no less our enemy than the king himself. If indeed 
he could compromise matters, and would allow that 
we had our provocations, and would promise us redress, 
and an easier yoke in future, I should feel inclined to 
hearken : but if he have no concessions to offer, I can 
never be reconciled." 

" I believe," says a fourth, " that the king knows 
very well that we have not had justice done us, and 
thercfore this mediation business is introduced to 
make us amends for the injury. It is an afiair settled 
somehow betwixt him and his son. They call iitfrace ; 
and I am not much concerned what they cidl it, so that 

C c 
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my life be spared: but this I say. If he had not made 
this or some other kind of provibion, I should hare 
thought him a tyrant.** 

** You are all wrong," says a fifth : ^ I comprehend 
the design, and am well pleased with it. 1 hate the 
government as much as any of you: but I love the 
mediator ; for I understand it is his intention to deliver 
me from its tyranny. He has paid the debt, the king 
is satisfied, and I am free. I will sue out my lights and 
demand my liberty !" 

In addition to this, one of the company observed, he 
did not see what the greater part of them had to do 
with the proclamation, unless it were to give it a hear- 
ing, which they had done already. " For," said he, 
*< pardon is promised only to them who are wilUng to 
submit, and it is well known that many of us are un- 
willing ; nor can we alter our minds on this subject." 

After a while, however, some of them were brought 
to relent. They thought upon the subject matter of 
the proclamaiion, were convinced of the justness of its 
statements, reflected upon their evil conduct, and were 
sincerely sorry on account of it. And now the media- 
tion of the prince appeared in a very di fife rent light.— » 
They cordinily said ^men to every part of the proceed- 
ing. The very things which gave such offence while 
their hearts were disaffected, now appeared to them 
fit, and right, and glorious. " It is fit," said they, « that 
the king should be honoured, and that we should be 
humbled ; for we have transgressed without cause. It 
is right that no regard should be paid to any petition of 
ours for its own sake ; for we have done deeds worthy 
of death. It is glorious that we should be saved at the 
intercession of so honourable a personage. 'J *he dig- 
wit^ of his character, loi^ether with his surprising con- 
descension and goodness^ vm^t^&se^x^^&xcv^t^VeMCkw^ 
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thing else) and fills our hearts with penitence^ confi- 
dence, and love. Tb^t which in the proclamation is 
called grace is grace ; for we are utterly unworthy of 
it ; and if we had all suffered according to our sentence^ 
the king and his throne had been guiltless. We em- 
brace the mediation of the prince, not as a reparation 
for an injury, but as a singular instance of mercy.—* 
And far be it from us that we should consider it as de- 
signed to deliver us from our original and just alle- 
giance to his majesty's government I No, rather it is ..', 
intended to restore us to it. We love our intercessor, 
and will implore forgiveness in his name ; but we also 
love our sovereign, and long to prostrate ourselves at 
his i'eet. We rejoice in the satisfaction which the 
prince has made, and all our hopes of mercy are 
founded upon it : but we have no notion of being freed 
by It previously to our acquiescence in it. Nor do we 
desire any other kind of fi^edom than that which, 
while it remits the just sentence of the law, restores us 
to his majesty's government. O that we were once 
clear of this hateful and horrid conspiracy, and might . 
be permitted to serve him with afiection and fidelity ' 
all the days of our life ! We cannot suspect the ««• 
cerity of the invitation, or acquit our companions on 
the score of unwiUingncss, Why should we ? We dp 
not on this account acquit ourselves. On the contrary, 
it is the remembrance of our unwillingness that now 
cuts us to the heart. We well remember to what It 
was owing that we could not be satisfied with tfie just 
government of the king, and afterwards could not com- 
ply with the invitation of mercy : it was because we 
were under the dominion of a dhaffected sfiirlt ; a spirit 
which, wicked as it is in itself, it would be more wick- 
ed to justify. Our counsel is, therefore^ Uv^ ^»xsw^ ^^s. 
tliat &/iiJ5 majesty's messeng^t&, mv\x'^\isyKv^^'»sv'^ 
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take our stand. Let us lay aside this cavilling hUmour) 
repent, and sue for mercy in the way prescribed^ ere 
mercy be hid from our eyes!" 

The reader, in applying this supposed case to the 
mediation of Christ, will do me the justice to remem- 
ber that I do not pretend to have perfectly represented 
it. Probably there is no similitude fully adequate to 
the purpose. l*he distinction between the Father and 
the Son is not the same as that which exists between* 
a father and son amongst men: the latter are two se- 
parate beings ; but to assert this of the former would 
be inconsistent with the divine unity. Nor can any thing 
be f« )und analogous to the doctrine of divine influence, by' 
wiiich the redemption of Christ is carried into effect* 
And with respect to the innocent voluntarily suffering' 
for tlie guilty, in a few extraonlinary instances this prin- 
riple may be adopted ; but the management and appli- 
caion of it generally require more wisdom and more 
jrowcr tlian mortals possess. We may by the help of a 
machine collect a few sparks of the electrical fluid, and 
prorluce an e(re':t somewhat resembling that of light- 
ning^ : but we caimot cause it to bluzse like the Almigh- 
ty, r.or thunder luith a voice like Him, 

Imperfect, however, as the foregoing similitude 
may appear in some respects, it is sufficient to show 
the fallacy of Mr, Puine's reasoning. " The doctrine 
of redemption,'* says this writer, " has for its basis an 
idea of pecuniary justice, and not that of moral justice. 
If 1 owe a person money, and cannot pay him, and he 
threatens to put me in prison, another person can take 
the debt upon himself, and pay it forme. But if I 
have committed a crime ^ every circumstance of the 
case is changed. Moral justice cannot take the inno^ 
cent for the guilty, even if the innocent would offer 
itHtlL To suppose ^usuce vo Cio \ScC\^^ v^ \a ^«8Xc^^ >JBft 
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principle of its existence, which is the thing itself.— 
It is then no longer justice : but indiscriminate re- 
venge."* This objection, which is the same for sub- 
stance as hus been frequently urged by socinians as 
well as deists, is founded in misrepresentation. It is 
not true that redemption has for its basis the idea of 
pecuniary justice, and not that of moral justice. That 
sin is called a debt^ and the death of Christ a firice^ a ^ 
ratisoin^ tfc. is true ; but it is no unusual thing for mo- 
ral obligations and deliverances to be expressed in lan- 
guage borrowed from pecuniary transactions. The 
obligations of a son to a father are commonly expressed 
by such terms as owing and paying : he owes a debt of 
obedience, and in yielding it he Jiays a debt of grati- 
tude. The same may be said of an obligation to pun- 
ishment. A murderer owes his life to the justice of 
his country ; and when he supers, he is said io pay the 
awful debt. So also if a great character by suffering 
death could deliver up his country, such deliverance 
would be spoken of as obtained by the price of blood. No 
one mistakes these things by understanding them of 
pecuniary transactions. In such connections, every- 
one perceives that the terms are used not literally, but 
metaphorically ; and it is thus that they are to be un- 
derstood with reference to the death of Christ. As sin 
is not a pecuniary, but a moral debt ; so the atonement 
for it is not a pecuniary, but a moral ransom. 

There is doubtless a sufficient analogy between pe- 
cuniary and moral proceedings to justify the use of 
such language, both in scripture and in common life : 
and it is easy to perceive the advantages which arise 
from it ; as besides conveying much important truth> 
it renders it peculiarly impressive to the mind. But 
it is not always safe to reason l[rottv \.\\^ "1^t\s\^^ \.^n5ci^ 

• Age of Reason. Pas\. 1. v« 'i^^ 
C c2 
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latter ; much less is it just to affirm that the latter has 
for its basis every principle which pertains to the form* 
er Tlic deliverance effected by the prince in the case 
before stated might with propiiety be called a redetnfi' 
tion s and the recollection of it under this idea would 
be vei'y impressive to the minds of those who were de* 
livered. They would scarcely be able to see or think 
of their commander in chief, even though it might 
be years after the event> without being reminded of the 
price at which their pardun was obtained, and dropping 
a tear of ingenuous grief over their unworthy conduct 
on this account. Yet it would not be just to say that 
this redemption had for its basis an idea of pecuniary 
justice, and not that of moral justice. Itwasnioral 
justice which in this case was saiisficrl ; not however 
in its ordinary form, but as exercised on an extraordi* 
nary occasion ; not the letter, but the spirit of it. 

Tlic scripture doctrine of atonement being conveyed 
in language borrowed from pecuniary transactions, n 
not only improved by unbelievers into an argument 
against the truth of the gospel, but has been the occa- 
sion of many errors amongst the professoi-s of Chris- 
tianity. Sochius on this ground attempts to explain 
away the necessiiy of a satisfaction. '* God,** says hC| 
« is our creditor. Our sins are debts which we have 
contracted with him ; but every one may yield up his 
right, and more especially God, who is the supreme 
Lord of all, and extolled in the scriptures for his libe- 
rality and goodness. Hence then it is evident that God 
can pardon sins without any satisfaction received.*'* 
Others, who profess to embrace the doctrine of satis- 
faction, have on the same ground perverted and abused 
il ; objecting to the propriety of humble and continued 
applications for mercv, 'atvCl 'i^Tt^viwvw^ v^ claim the 

* Treatise of Jesus CWistxK^^Nwet>'^^.-'VVV^\iA« 
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forgiveness of their sins, past, present, and to coine» 
as their legal right, and what it would be unjust in the 
Supreme Being, having received complete satisfaction* 
to withhold. 

To the reasoning of Socinus, Dr. Owen judiciously 
replies by distinguishing between right as it respects 
debtSi and as it respects government. The former he 
allows may be giveil up without a satisfaction, but not 
the latter. " Our sins," he adds, " are called debts, 
not properly, but metaphorically."* This answer 
equally applies to those who pervert the doctrine, as 
to those who deny it : for though in matters of debt 
and credit a full satisfaction from a surety excludes 
the idea of free pardon on the part of the creditor, and 
admits of a claim on the part of the debtor, yet it is 
otherwise in relation to crimes. In the inter[K>sition 
of t^he prince as stated above, an honourable expedient 
"Was adopted, by means of which the sovereign was sa- 
tisfied, and the exercise of mercy rendered consistent 
with just authority: but there was no less grace 
in the act of forgiveness than if it had been without 
a satisfaction. However well pleased the king might 
be with the conduct of his son, the freeness of pardon 
was not at all diminished by it ; nor must the criminals 
come before him as claimants, but as supplicants, im- 
l^oring mercy in the mediator's name. 

Such are the leading ideas which the scriptures give 
us of redemption by Jesus Christ. The apostle Paul 
especiiilly teaches this doctrine with great precision— 
Being justified freely by his grace ^through the redemfim 
tion that is in Jesus Christ : Whom God hath set forth 
to he a firo/iitiation^ through faith iii his bloody to de^ 
dare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 



_* DissertsLtion on Diviae Justice, CU^lX^.^NVk^^vSw 
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fiatit^ through the forbearance qf God i to declare^ I say, 
at t/iis time his righteousness^ that he might be just^and 
tht'just{fier of him that believe th in Jesus »* From tliis 
passage we may ixmark) First : That the grace of 
God, as taught in the scnpiure) is not that kind of 
liberality which socinians and deists ascnbe to him} 
whioh $ets aside the necessity pf a satisfaction. Free 
grace, accordmg to Paul, requires a Jirojiiiiation, even 
the shedding of the Saviour's bloody as a medium 
through which it muy be tionourably commuuicaied. 
Secondly: Redemption by Jesus Christ was accom- 
plisliC'i not by a sial^iactlon that should preclude the 
exercise of grace in forgiveness, but in which the dis- 
pleasure of G'd .i:.idnst sin being manifested^ mtrcy 
to the sinner i:.i^ot he exercised without any suspi- 
cion of hi • : ivin^' lelinquishcd his regards for righte- 
ousn^. ss . n m tting forth Jesus Christ to be a fircfiitia" 
tion, he c slarcil his righteousness for the remission qf 
sifis, Thii'diy : The rigiiteousness of God was not 
only declared when Christ was made a propiiidtory 
sa(.- iiice ; but continues to be manifested in the ac- 
ccp'.ince ©f believers through his name, lie appears 
Sisjust while acting the part of a justifier towards every 
one that believcth in Jesus. Fourthly : That which is 
here applied to the blessings of forgiveness and ac- 
ceptance with God, is applicable to all other spiritual 
blessings : all, according to the scriptures, are finely 
communicated through the same distinguished me- 
dium. See Ephes. i.t 

• Rom. iii. 24—26. 

j- The christian reader, it is presumed, may from hence 
obtain a clear view of the ends answered by the death of 
Christ ; a subject which has occupied much attention amongst 
djvii)es. Some have asserted that CUrUt by his satisfaction 
'^amplished tlua only, ".TVi»X GoCk. wi'w* ^onn&vi^xjGisSw^ V>S^ 
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These remarks may suffice to shew, not only that 
Mr. Paine's assertion has no truth in it j but that all 
those professors of Christianity who have adopted hi9 
principle, have so far deviated from the doctrine o£ 
redemption as it is taught in the scriptures. 

the honour of his justice^ may pardon (returning) sinners^ if 
he willeth so to do." This is doubtless true as far as it goes : 
but it makes no provision for the return of the sinner. This 
scheme therefore leaves the sinner to perish in impenitence' 
and unbelief, and the Saviour virithout any security of seeing^ 
of the travail of his souL For how can a sinner return with- 
out the power of the Holy Spirit? And the Holy Spirit, equal- 
ly with every other spiritual blessing, is given in considera- 
tion of the death of Christ. — Others, to remedy tliis defect, 
have considered the death of Christ as purchasing repentance 
and faith, as well as all other spiritual blessings, on behalf 
of the elect The writer of these pages acknowledges he 
never could perceive that any clear^or determinate idea watf 
conveyed by the term purchase, in this cotmection ; nor does 
it appear to him to be applicable to tlie subject, unless it be 
m an improper or figurative sense. He has no doubt of the 
atonement of Christ being a perfect satisfaction to divine 
justice ; nor of his being 'oorthy of all that was conferred 
upon him, and upon us for his sake ; nor of that which to us 
is sovereign mercy being to hitn an exercise of remunerative 
justice : but he wishes it to be considered, Whether the 
moral Governor of the world was laid under such a kind of 
obligation to shew mercy to simiers a& a creditor is under to 
discharge the debtor, on having received full satisfaction at 
the hands of a surety ? If he be, the writer is unable to per- 
ceive how there can be any room for free forgiveness on the 
part of God ; or how it can be said that justice and grace 
harmonize in a sinner's salvation^ — Nothing is farther from 
his intention than to depreciate the merit of his Lord and 
Saviour : but he considers merit as of two kinds ; either on 
account of a benefit conferred, which on the footing of jus- 
tice requires an equal return ; or of something done or suf- 
fered which is vforthy of bein^ regarded V^ ^k'^^vvcs^ ^«^^>^ 
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Ab to what Mr. Paine alle^i^es, that the innocent auf- 
fering for the guilty, even though it be with his own 
consent, is contrary to every principle of moral juaticef 
he affirms the same of God's vUiiing the iTdquiiiea' t^ 

distinguished for his love of righteousness. In the first sense^ 
it caimoty as he supposes, be exercised towards an infinite^ 
and perfect Being. The goodness of Christ himself, in this 
way, extendeth not to him. It is in the last sense that the 
scriptures a;)pcar to him to represent the merit of the Re* 
deemer. That he, " who was in the form of God, should 
take upon him tlic form of a senant, and be made iii the 
likeness of men, and humble himself, and become obedient 
unto death, even the death of the ci*oss," was so glorious an 
undertaking, and so acceptable to the Father, that on this 
account he ** set him at his own ri^^ht hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all princi])ality and power, and might and 
dominion, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world, but also in tliat which is to come : and hath put all 
things under his feet, and gave him to he the Head over all 
things to the church." Nor was this all : so voell pleased was 
he with all that he did and sufiered, as to reward it not only 
with honours conferred on himself, but with blessings on 
sinners for liis sake. Whatever is asked in his namci it is 
^ven us. 

It is tlius, as the writer apprehends, that a vtay 'was open' 
ed by the miediation of Christ, for the free and consistent exer- 
cise of mercy in all the methods which sovereign 'wisdom sam 
Jit to adopt. 

There are three kihils of blessings in particular, which God 
out of regard to the deatli of his Son bestows upon men.— 
First : He sends forth the gospel of salvation, accompanied 
with a free and indefinite invitation to embrace it, and an as- 
surance that whosoever complies with the invitatiori ((or 
which there is no ability wanting in any man who possesses 
an honest heai*t) shall have everlasting life. This favour is 
bestowed on sinners as sinners* God giveth the true 
bread from, heaven in this way to many who never receive it. 
H(* inviteth those to the v;ospe\ ^\i\^iper who refuse and maie 
iight of iu John vi. S2, 36. ^«XV«J^A»»^— ^ww>.^l x VLn. 
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the fathers ufion tht children* But this is a truth evi- 
dent by universal experience. It is seen every day» 
in every part of the world. If Mr. Paine indulge ia 
intemperance, and leave children behind hinriy they 
may feel the consequences of his misconduct when he 
is in the grave. The sins of the father may thus be 
visited upon the children, to the third and fourth gene- 
ration. It would, however^ be their affliction onlyi 
and not their punishment. Yet such visitations are 
wisely ordered as a motive to sobriety. Nor is it be- 
tween parents and children only that such a connection 
exists, as that the happiness of one depends upon the 
conduct of others : a slight survey of society, in its 
various relations, roust convince us that the same prin- 
ciple pervades creation. To call this injustice, is to 
fly in the face of the Creator. With such an objector 
I have nothing to do : He that refiroveth God^ let him 
answer it. 

If the idea of the innocent suffering in the room of 
the guilty were in all cases inadmissible, and utterly 

bestows his Holy Spirit to renew and sanctify the soul ; g^ves 

a new heart, and a right spirit, and takes away the heart of 

stone. Christ is exalted to give repentance^ Acts v. 31. - Unto 

u* it is given in behalf of Christ, to believe in him^ Phil. i. 29, 

We have obtained like precious faith through the righteousness 

(fGod, and our Saviour yesus Christ, 2 Pet. i. 1. This favour 

is conferred on ELECT SINNERS. See Acts xiii. 48. Rom. 

viii. 28 — 30. — Thirdly : Th-ough the same medium is given 

the free pardon of all our sins, acceptance with God, powev 

to become the sons of God, and the promise of everlasting 

liie. Tour sins are forgiven you for his name's sake, 1 John ii» 

12. God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you^ Ephes. iv. 32.— 

We ate accepted in the beloved, Ephes. i. 6. By means of hi^ 

death v)e receive the promise of eternal inheritance, Heb.ix. 15, 

This kind of blessings is confei led on be.liy.n\^o ^'i.^TR'a.'*.^, 

♦ Age of Reason, Part 1. p« 4. "ti^oX^, 
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Tepugnant to the human understandiiigy How caitie 
the use of cxjiiatory sacrifices to prevail as it has, in 
every age and nation ? Whether the idea first pro« 
ceeded from a divine command, as christians general- 
ly believei or whatever was itsorigini it has approved 
itself to the minds of men ; and not- of the most un- 
cultivated part of mankind only, but of the most learn- 
ed and polite. The sacrifices of the gentiles, it is true, 
were full of superstition, and widely different as might 
be expected, f i om those which were regulated by the 
scriptures *, but the general principle is the same : all 
agree in the idea of the displeasure of Deity being 
appeasable by an innocent victim being sacrificed in 
the place of the guilty. The idea of expiatory sacri- 
fices, and of a mediation founded upon them, is beau- 
tifully expressed in the book of Job ; a book not only 
of great antiquityi but which seems to have obtained 
the approbation of Mr. Puine, having, as he supposes, 
been written by a gentile. — " And it was so, that, af- 
ter the Lord had spoken these words unto Job, the 
I^ord said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is kin- 
dled against thee, and against thy two friends ; for ye 
have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as my 
servant Job huth. Therefore take unto you now seven 
bullocks and seven rams, and go to my servant Job, 
and offer up for yourselves a burnt- offering, and my 
servant Job shall pray for you ; for him \\ill I accept: 
lest I deal with you after your folly, in that ye have 
not spoken of me the thing which is right, like my ser- 
vant Job. So Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the 
Shuite, and Zophar tj^e Naamathite, went and did ac- 
cording Jiigthe Lord commanded them : the Lord also 
accepted ?o6 " Job xlii. 7 — 9. The objections which 
are now made to the s\xcT\f\c^ of C^hrist, equally apply 
to sJl expiatory aacrvfices-, V\veo^^\\\i^\i^^'l h(V\\Os!v> 
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Iiad not the former superseded them> would have con- 
tinued to this day. 

If an innocent character^offers to die in the room of . 
a guilty fellow-creature, it is not ordinarily accept cdy 
nor would it be proper that it should. For he may 
have no just right to dispose of his life ; or if he have, 
he has no power to resume it : there may likewise be 
no such relation between the parties, as that the su Ber- 
ing of the one should express displeasure against the 
conduct of the other. Besides this, there may be no 
great and good end accomplished by such a substitu- 
tion, to society : the loss sustained by the death of the 
one, might l)e equal if not superior to the gain from 
the life of the other. If the evil to be endured might 
be survived ; if the relation between the parties wei*e 
such, that in the sufferings of the one, mankind would 
be impressed with the evil of the other ; and if by such 
a proceeding, great advantage would accrue to society ; 
instead of being accounted inadmissible, it would be 
reckoned right, and wise, and good. If a dignified 
individual, by enduring some temporary severity from 
an offended nation, could appease their displeasure^ 
and thereby save his country from the destroying 
sword, who would not admire his disinterested con- 
duct ? And if the offended, from motives of humani- 
ty, were contented with expressing their displeasure 
by transferring tlie effect of it from a whole nation to 
an individual who thus stepped forward on their b&- 
Jialf, Would their conduct be censured as " indis- 
criminate revenge ?" The truth is. The atonement of 
Christ affords a display of justice on too large a scale^ 
and on too humbling a principle, to approve itself to 
a contracted, selfish, and haughty mind. 

D d 
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(From the Vermont AdvUtr.) 

XT is a very plainly revealed truth, of g^reat import- 
ance in the christian system, that some of our fallen 
race were, " from the beginning, chosen to salvation^ 
through sanctification of the Spirit, sdid belief of the 
truth '" or, elected, ^^ according to the foreknowledge 
of God the Father, through sanctification, unto obe* 
dience, and sprinkling; of the blood of Jesus Christ." 
It is not true, as many seem to hold, that some are 
chosen to salvation, because they were previously 
sanctified ; but, they were "chosen to salvaUon, through 
sanctification." They are elected, not because they 
were previously obedient ; but, " unto obedience."— 
As this doctrine of election makes the salvation of 
sinners depend, not on him that willeth, nor on him 
that runneth, but, on the sovereign electing g^ce of 
God, it is very offensive to the carnal heart, and has, 
perhaps, been opposed with more unchristian zeal and 
virulence, than almost any other truth of the gospel, 
nor has it always been easy, even for apparently hum- 
ble disciples of the Lord Jesus to perceive the entire 
consistency of this, with other plainly revealed truths. 
Perhaps^ too, this docXrvcie Wa ^^xcifc^CLtti^^ \i^^\x «) 
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stated, by very pious and learned advocates for the doc- 
trines of grace, in their zeal for the sovereignty of 
God, as to be an occasion of stumbling to their friends^ 
lyhile it has given their adversaries some advantage* 

A leading objection to thb doctrine has ev.er been) 
that, if it be true, then no grace has been manifested 
to the non-elect, in the gift of a Saviour ; in the atone- 
ment he has m^de ; or in the offer of salvation to 
them, in the gospel ; whereas the scripture rcpresen- 
. tation certainly is, that great grace has been manifest- 
ed in these things. Could this objecuon be fairly sub- 
stantiated, it would, indeed, go so far towards invalida- 
ting the truth of the doctrine. If, then, the doctrine be 
so stated, by its advocates, that this objection will liei 
unanswerably, against their statement, great advantage 
is given to the adversary. 

It has not been uncommon for those, who have un- 
dertaken to defend the doctrines of grace, to represent 
the elect as being chosen, not merely, as the scrip- 
tures express it, « to salvation, through sanctification 
of the Spirit, and belief of the truth ;" but, also, as 
chosen, that Christ might die for them, and make 
atonement for their sins, and for theirs only. But it 
must be veiy obvious, that, if the atonement made by 
Christ were for the sins of the elect only, then, in mak- 
ing the atonement, there could be no act of grace to 
the non-elect. Besides, if Christ were set forth a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the elect only, then, in what he 
has done and suffered, no provision has been made, in 
any sense, for the salvation of the non- elect ; and, sure- 
ly, then, there can be no grace in the gospel offer of 
salvation to them. In this case, were they even to 
repent and believe the gospel, they could not be 
saved by Christ. Against this \ic\» oi €V^Oc«i\v^>^^x^- 
^re, it seems evident, the ob'^eclioiw TKvx'aX\s(^ n-^^S^^"- 
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Hence we may safely conclude, that this view of tjbe 
doctrine is not agreeable to scripture. It is readily 
concluded, however, that, had it seemed good in the 
^ight oi' i^od to exercise his holy sovereignty in this 
way, it CGuId have been no ground of objection against 
his glorious character. If, contemplating men merely 
as transgressors of his law, he had elected some» and 
determined to give his Son to die for them only,, leav- 
ing others to perish, without making any provision for 
iLeiii, in ally sense, he would have done the latter no 
injustice. He might still have appeared glorious in 
holiness. Butj what is contended for is, that, in tlus 
case, there could be no grace to the non-elect, in the 
gift of the Saviour, in the atonement made by him, or 
in an ofler of salvation to them, through him. And, 
therefore, that it is evident this is not the way, in which 
he has exercised his sovereignty, in regard to the re** 
demptlon and salvation of sinners. Because, accord- 
ing to the scriptures, he has done this in a way, which- 
is consistent with a gracious offer of salvation to tlie 
non-elect. 

When wc open the Bible, we there find, that "God 
^o loved thfe ivorhly that he gave his only begottea Son, 
thai wliosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life." That Christ " gave himself a 
ransom, for all." That, " by the grace of God he should 
taste death for every man " And that an apostle, ad- 
dressing his christian brethren, says, " He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins ; and not for our sins only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world." Accordingly, 
the gracious invitation is addressed to all, indiscrimi- 
nately. " Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.*' " W^hosoever 
will, let Iiim take of the water of life freely.'* And, 
thepvomise is, " Him lV\«A. comeX\vXo m^A^"^'^^^ 
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^ise cast out." We are also plainly taugiit, that, if 
' sinners now perish, it will be, not because no atone- 
ment has been made for their sins, and no door of sal- 
vation opened before them ; but, because they will not 
come unto Christ, that they might have life. It is << he^ 
v^ho believeth not,'' who <* shall be damned." In all 
this, it is evidently implied, that there is great grace 
manifested, even to those who will finally perish, in 
the provisions of the gospel, and in the offer of salva- 
tion to them. Unquestionably, the scripture doctrine 
of election perfectly harmonizes with these things, and 
is, therefore, consistent with this manifestation^of grace 
to the non-elect. 

Those who urge the objection in question, against 
the doctrine of election, sometimes concede, and no 
one, surely, can reasonably deny, that, had God sent 
his Son into the world, to die, and make atonement for 
the sins of all men, and had he offered salvation to all 
^men, on the terms on which it is offered in the gospel, 
without doing any thing more to effect their salvation, 
this would have been an act of grace, even though all 
had* refused the offer, and perished in their sins. Now, 
whatever may be the truth, respecting election, so 
much at least, God has actually done. He has given 
his Son to die, as a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world ; and, through him, salvation is freely offered.-— 
The invitation given is universal. It is also true, that, 
this being done, sinners universally reject the salva- 
tion offered. They all, with one consent, begin to make 
excuses, and will not come unto Christ, that they may 
have life. Hence, if nothing more were done, to ef- 
fect the'*salvation t)f sinners, they would all certainly 
_ perish together. Unless God were pleased to make 
farther displays of grace, to these rebellious and up- 
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grateful crcutiircs, not one oi^ ihem would be saved/— 
Ify in these circumstances, God wei*e pleased to send 
foilli his Spirit to renew the hearts of all men, and to 
grant them repentance unto salvation, this would be 
another great display of grace to all ; but it would nei- 
ther increase, nor diminish, the grace, which he has 
already manifested, in giving his Son to be a propitia- 
tion for their sins, and oifering salvation to them, 
through him. This would remain the same. If, then, 
instead of sending his Spirit to renew the hearts of all 
men, and to bring them into a state of salvation, he be 
pleased to send him to renew the hearts of part of theia 
only, and to gr^nt salvation unto them, leaving others 
to follow the natural inclinations of their hearts, and to 
continue in their ungrateful rejection of Christ, and his 
salvation ; here is another wonderful act of grace lo 
those, in whom thb good work is effected, in which 
those, who are left to their own chosen way, do not 
share. Still, however, the grace already manifested 
to them, in the gift of a Saviour, in the atonement he 
has made, and in the offer of salvation to them, re- 
mains the same* It is not diminished, surely, by the 
farther displays of grace, which God is pleased to 
make, in llie actual salvation of others. What God 
does for others, lays no bur in the way of their coming 
to Christ, and obtuiiiing salvation. Nothing hinders 
this, but tlie wicked perversencss and obstinacy of 
their own evil hearts. Now, this repi-csentation is not 
itiere hypothesis ; it is according to fact. As has been 
stated already, men are all sinners, and under condem- 
nation. Christ has been set forth a propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world. Through him, salvation is 
freely offered ; and, when offered, it is universally and 
most ungratefully rejected. In view of these circum* 
Spinccs^ Cod scys, cox\c<jranv*\.\\e \rc^T;ix^^\\\«cv^^>\\Vtv 
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i^ce^ ^ I will' have mercy on whom X will have mercy." 
He sends his Spirit to renew the hearts of some, and 
to form them " vessels of mercy prepared imto glory ;*•' 
and he leaves others to their own choice} who continue 
to reject the salvation offered, and after their hardness, 
and impenitent heart, treasure up unto themselves 
wrath, against the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God. Those, on whom God 
thus has mercy, are the elect They are ^' chosen unto 
salvation, through, sanctificatlon of the Spirit, and be- 
lief of the truth." But, the election is made, not from 
among men, viewed merely as transgressors of the 
law, and under condemnation ; but, from among men> 
viewed as having rejected salvation, when graciously 
offered. Hence, it is not an election of some, that 
Christ might die for them in particular, while, in mak- 
ing atonement, others are passed by ; but, it is an elec- 
tion of some, from among all, for whom atonement has 
been made, and who have refused to obey the calls of 
the gospel, '^ Unto obedience, and sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ." 

But, here, some may inquire. What, then, becomes 
of eternal election? The answer is easy. << Known 
unto God are all his works, fcom the beginning of the 
world." The election of some unto salvation, there- 
fore, was, " from the beginning." Those, whom God 
blesses <^ with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places," 
or things, " in Christ," he so blesses, ^'saccording as 
he hath chosen" them << in him, before the foundatioA 
of the world, that" they *' should be holy, and without 
blame before him in love." But, though they were 
" chosen before the foundation of the world," tha 
choice was made in view of such circumstances as God 
foresaw would actually exist. Those, who v<io\3AA Va.H^ 
it that soms were chosen > nol orAv vo ^^'^^^-^.^vs^-^y^ 
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that atoiicniciu mi^ht be maile pbiticuiariy fiir them^ 
must admit, that, in making the election^ God contem- 
plated men as fallen, and under condemnation. What 
is now contended for is, that he contemplated them^ 
not merely a% fallen, and under condemnation ; but, as 
fallen creatures, to whom salvation ha» been offered) 
and by whom it has been rejected. 

These different views of the subject asugn to eleo* 
tion different places, in the order of divine purposes. 
It is true, the purposes of God, being all etcmalj are 
necessarily co-existent. In the order of time, no one 
purpose could have existence, in his all-comprehensive 
mind, prior to another. In the order of nature, how- 
ever, one divine purpose may be considered as preced- 
ing another. The purpose to give existence to men^ 
for example, must have been prior, in the drder of na- 
ture, to the purpose of giving Christ to redeem and 
save men. According to those, who maintain that 
some were elected, that Christ might die for them, in 
particular, the order of nature, in the divine purposes 
effecting the salvation of men, must be as follows : — 
God determined to create men ; foreseeing that th^y 
would fall into sin, he determined to give his Son to 
die for some of themj^nly ; and then made his elec- 
•tion of the individuals, to whom this favour should be 
granted. But, as the subject has now been contem- 
plated, the order is this : God determined to create 
men; foreseeing that they would fall into sin,'he de- 
termined to give his Son to be a propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world, and that, through him, salva- 
tion should be freely offered, only on condition of re- 
pentance and faith in Christ ; and, foreseeing that the 
j;racious offer would be, universally, ungratefully re- 
jected, he said, " I will have mercy, on whom 1 will 
have mercy," and, accoTfii\^\^^ Oao^^ ^oxwi'^^>^xv\si^- 
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vation through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of 
the truth." 

The order, first stated, not only leaves no room for 
any manifestation of grace, in the olTer of salvation, 
to the non-elect ; but it gives opposers opportunity to 
urge against the doctrine of election, arguments drawn 
from such passages of scripture, as speak of the atone- 
ment of Christ as made for the sins of all, and from 
those, also, in which the invitations of the gospel are 
addressed to all, with very great effect, if not unan- 
swerably. Besides, it does not well harmonize with 
the order of events. 

Against the order last stated^ po such objections caxx 
lie. It takes out of the hands of opposers all argu- 
guments drawn from the universality of the atone- 
ment, and the general invitations of the gospel, and 
leaves them, in producing these arguments, io fight, 
^' as one that beateth the air." For, the universality 
of the atonement, and the general invitations of the 
gospel notwithstanding, sinners reject the offer of sal- 
vation, and, from among those who reject, God has 
chosen some to salvation ; and his purpose, according 

^ to election, must stand. It perfectly harmonizes, also, 
with the order of events. Man was created before he 
fell ; he fell, before salvation was offered, through 
Christ ; salvation was offered, before rejected ; and it 
was rejected, before the Spirit was sent to communi- 
cate " all spiritual blessings," to some, " according as 
they were chosen in Christ, before the foundation of 
the world, that they should be holy." According to 

-. this view of the subject, too, there is the same grace 
manifested to the non-elect, as to the elect, in the gift 
of a Saviour, in the atonement, which he has made, 
by his obedience, and sufferm^^^ ^x\^ ^^^S^^ -^xx^ Nsw 
the oStr of salvation* But, YiVv^u A\ >ffi^c^vt^>^n ^^ 
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fuse the salvation offered, God has ^< mercy on whom 
he will have mercy ;" and it is tniey that, in their elec- 
tion to salvation ; in the renovation of their hearts ; m 
being enabled to persevere in holiness, and in being 
brought home to glory, the elect do receive, from the 
fulness there is in Christ, and ^^ grace upon graccy" in 
which the non-elect do not share. 

Trophxmus. 



GENERAL ATONEMENT. 

jiAT EXTRACT 

From the christian obse&vbr's Review of the Biahqfi 
of Lincoln's Charge^ Vol, 11. p. 544, coruidered btf 
many resfiectable persons the moat able fieriodical work 
ever published. 



THE doctrine of umversal or general redemption is 
unquestionably contained in the sacred scriptures, and 
is taught in the articles, homilies, and liturgy of our 
church (church of England.) The Irish articles of 
religion compiled in the reign of James I. are most 
explicitly Calvinistic, having the Lambeth articles in- 
corporated into them ; now it is well known that they 
were digested and reduced into form principally by 
the labours of the learned Usher ; yet this eminent 
prelate maintained, most unequivocally, the doctrine 
of general redemption. The English divines who at- 
tended the Synod of Dort, and assented to the tenets 
oF predestination, and the divvue decrees, as taught 
by CalviD) nevertheless^ coiv\.e.ii^^^i^x\\»^^Nx\Di^NiBw 
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question. And not to multiply authorities on so plain 
a subject, many of the most learned among the Puri* 
tans, who agreed with Calvin in matters of discipline} 
as well as in the tenets of predestination, were, never* 
theless, strenuous advocates for the doctrine of gene* 
ral redemption. Upon this point, we believe his lord- 
ship will meet with few opponents among those whom 
he may call Calvinistic clergymen ; few among the 
more learned and respectable, who will deny that 
" Christ made a full satisfaction and complete atone- 
ment for the dns of the whole world." 

' Nay, Calvin himself, in commenting on Rom. v. 18« 
admits that Christ s^iiffered for the sina of the vjhole 
ivorldy and is offered indisctimiriately to all men by the 
goodness of God, And we believe that among our 
English divines of the present day, who incline tp the 
views of that reformer, there are few who do not adopt 
the language of our church upon this point. In a ser* 
mon now before us, written by the Rev. Thomas Scott) 
late chaplain of the Lock Hospital, in which he en- 
deavours to prove, that the doctrines of election and 
final perseverance are scriptural, and that they con- 
sist with exhortatoiy and practical preaching,- and con- 
duce to holiness of life, we find the following passage : 
" But what is the general purport of this commission 
(viz. Christ's ?) Let us hear the word of God : * This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Chiist came into the world to save «nwcr«.'— 
* God so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever belie veth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life ; for God sent not hu 
Son into the world to condemn the world but that the 
Tjorld through him might be saved.' * His blood is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only^ hut €ac 
the sins oi the whole ivorld'* He \ivtti '^xwa^^^^N.^ ^' 
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9ervc— << For my part, I dare not use any arts of crki- 
cism to narrow the obvious sense of these and similar 
texts ; and as I hope this day, previously to receiving 
and administering the Lord's Supper, to use the fol- 
lowing terms in solemn prayer, Christ < by his own 
oblation of liimself once offered, made a full, perfecti 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and Batis^tion for 
the sins of the whole' world ;' I would no more con- 
tradict this solemn profession from the pulpit, than I 
would preach against the seventeenth article respect- 
inpr predestination. The compilers of our liturgy evi* 
dently thought both true and consistent with each 
other ; and I am tiappy to coincide in sentiment with 
these venerable characters." 



EXTRACT 

jFrom the 31«^ Article (if the Church qf England. 

THE offering of Christ once made« is that perfect 
redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the 
sins of the whole world, both original and actual ; and 
there is none other satisfaction for sm but that alone. 



EXTRACT FROM THE 

HEIDELBURGH CATECHISM, 

XVth Lord's Day. 

CHRIST " sustained in body and soul, the wrath of 
God against the sins of all mankind, that so by his 
passion, as the only propitiatory sacrifice, he mipfht 
redeem our body and soul from everlasting damna- 
tion, and obtain for us the ftwour of God, righteous- 
ncss and eternal life.'* 



The Necessity of Atonement^ and the con- 
sistency between that and Free GracCj in 
Forgiveness. 

ICLUSTR ATED IN THREE SERMONS, 

Delivered at JVeW'Haven^ Oct, 1785, 
BY JOHNATHAN EDWARDS, D. D. 

PRE^JDENt OF UyJON COLLEGE, 

SERMON I. 



EPHESIANS i. 7. 

In whom we have redemfition through his blood, thcjuy- 
givenesa ofsinsy according to tJi€ riches of his grace, 

X HE doctrine of ihe forgiveness of sins is a capi- 
tal doctrine of the gospel, and is much insisted on by 
the writers of the New Testament : above all, by the 
author of this epistle. In our text he asserts that we 
are forgiven according to the riches of grace : not 
merely in the exercise of grace, as the very term ybr- 
giveneas, implies : but in the exercise of the riches qf 
grace : importing that foi'giveness is an act of the 
Biost Jree and abu7idant grace. Yet he also asserts 
that this gratuitous forgiveness is in consequence of a 
redemfition by the blood qf Christ, But how arc these 
two parts of the proposition consistent ? If we be in 
th^ literal sense forgiven in consequente of a redemp- 

Ee 
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tioDy we are forgiven on account of the price of re> 
demption previously paid. How then can we be truly 
said to be forgi-ven : a word which implies the exer- 
cise of grace ? and especially how can we be said to 
be forgiven according to the richea of grace ? This is 
at least a seeming inconsistence. If our forgiveness 
be purchased, and the price of it be already paid, it 
seems to be a matter of debt, and not of grace. This 
difficulty hath occasioned some to reject the. doctrine 
of Christ's redemption, satisfaction, or atonements- 
Others, who have not been driven to that extremity by 
this difficulty, yet have been exceedingly perplexed 
and embarrassed. Of these last, I freely confess my- 
self to have been one. Having from my youth devo- 
ted myself to the study of theoretic and practical the* 
olop^, this has to me been one of the gordian knots 
in that science. Ho^ far what shall now be offered 
towards a solution, ought to afford satis&ction, is sub* 
mitted to the judgment of my candid auditors. 
Our text naturally suggests these three enquiries : 
Are sinners forgiven throug'.. the redemption or 
atonement of Jesus Christ only ?-— What is the reason 
or ground of this mode of forgiveness ?— Is this mode 
of forgiveness consistent with grace^ or according to 
the riches of grace ? — Let us consider these in their 
order. 

I. Are we forgiven through the redemption or 
atonement of Jesus Christ only ? I say, redemption or 
atonement y because, in my view, they mutually imply 
each other. That we are forgiven through the atone- 
ment of Christ— and can be forgiven in no other way, 
the scriptures very clearly teach. For evidence as to 
the first of these particulars, I appeal to the following 
passages of scripture, which are indeed but a few of 
the aiAny which exhibit the same truth. First, our 
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away sioy by the sacrifice of Itimself.'* 1 Cor. v. 7. 
Eph. V. 3. Heb. ix. 26« As the ancient Israelitda 
could obtidn pardon in no other way than by those 
sacrifices ; this teaches us that wc can obtain it onfy 
ky the sftcrifice of Chiist. 

The positive declarations of the New Testament 
teach the same truth still more directly ; as Lube 
xxiv. 25, 36. << O fools, and slow of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken 2 Ought, not Christ 
to have suffered these things, azid to enter into hia 
glory ?" verse 46. . << Thus it behoved Christ to suffer^ 
and to rise from the dead the thii^ day*" Rom. liL 25|. 
26. <* Whom God hath set forth to be a propiiiatioi^ 
Jthrough fcdih in bis blood, to declare bis righteoaS" 
ness^— /^a^ he might bejuati and the justifier of him 
which bclieveth in Jesus.*' It seems, that God could 
not have be^i just in justifying the believer, had not 
Christ been made a propiti£.cio&. John iiL 14, 15. 
*^ As Moses lifted up the serpent in tlie wilderness, sf^ 
•mu&t the son of man be lifted up." Heb. ix. 32, 
" Without shedding of blood is no remission." I Cor. 
ill. 11. <K)iher foundation can no man lay, than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ." Acts iv. 12. " Neither 
is there salvution in any other : for there is no other 
name, under heaven^ given among men, whereby we 
must be saved." 

The necessity of the death and ctonement of Christ 
sufficiently appears by the bare event of his death.— 
If his death wei*e not necessary, he died in vain. But 
we cannot suppose that either he -or his father would 
liave consented to his death, had it not been absolute- 
ly necessary. Even a man of common wisdom and 
goodness, would not consent cither to his own death or 
that of his son, but in a case of nccesbity, and in order 
to some important and ^aln^ble ^tvd. Much less can 
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we suppose^ that either Christ Jesus the Son would 
have consented to his own death, or that the infinitely 
wise and good &ther would have consented to the death 
of his only begotten and dearly beloved Son, in whom 
hit soul was well pleased, and who was full of grace 
and truth, the brightness of his own glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person, the chiefest among ten thou- 
sand, and altogether lovely, if there had not been the 
most urgent necessity. Esspecially as this most ex- 
cellent Son so earnestly prayed to the Father, to except 
him from doath ; Matt. xx. 39. " O my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me i Nevertheless^ 
not as I will, but as thou wilt." The Son himself hath 
told us, John xi. 42. << That the father heareth him 
always :" and therefore we may be sui*e, that if the 
condition of his pathetic petition had taken place ; if 
it tiad been possible, that the designs of God in the sal- 
vation of sinners should be accomplbhed, without the 
death of Christ ; Christ's prayer, in this instance, would 
have been answered, and he would have been exempted 
from death. And since he was not exempted, we have 
clear evidence, that his death was a matter of absolutiB 
necessity. 

The necessity of the atonement of Christ, is clearly 
taught also by the apostle. Gal. ii. 21. ^ If righteous- 
ness come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain.'* It 
is to no purpose to pretend that the lawj in this pas* 
sage, means the ceremonial law ; beci^use he tells us^ 
chap. iii. 21. << That if there had been a law giveo^ 
which could have given life, verily righteousness should 
have been by the law." But the moral law was a law 
which bad been given ; and since no law which bad 
been given could give life, it follows, that forgiveness 
and life eould not be by the moral laW} any more thai> 

E e % ^% 
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bf die ceremomaiy and that if ibey coulcl, Cikmt is dead 
in vail). 

II. Our next inquiry is, what is the reaton or ground 
of this mode of forgiveness ? or u^hy is an atonement 
necessary in order to the pardon of the sinner ? I an- 
swei*, it is necessary on the same ground^ and for the 
same reasons, as punishment would have been necessa- 
ry , if there had been no atonement made. The ground 
of both is the same. The question then comes to this t 
^vhy would it have been necessary, if no atonement had 
been made, that punishment should be inflicted on the 
transgressors of the divine luw ? Thi8> I suppose^ would 
liave been necessary, to maintain the authority of the di- 
vine iavf. If that be not maintained, but the law fall into 
Contempt, the contempt will fall equally on the legis- 
lator himself ; his authority will be despised and his 
government weakened. And as the contempt shall 
increase, which may be expected to increase, in pro^ 
portion to the neglect of executing the law ; the divine 
government will approach nearer and nearer to a dis- 
solution, till at length it will be totally annihilated. 

But when moral creatures are brought into exist* 
ence, there must be a moral government. It cannot 
be reconciled with the wisdom and goodness of God, 
to make intelligent creatures and leave them at ran- 
dom, Without moral law and goi-emment. This is the 
dictate of reascHi from the nature of things. Besides 
the nature of things, we have in the present instance 
fact J to assist our reasoning. God hath in fact given a 
moral law and established a morid government over 
his intelligent creatures. So that we have clear proof, 
that Hiiinite wisdom and goodness judged ic to be ne- 
cessary, to put intelligent creatures i^er tnoral law 
and government. But in order to a nooral bur, there 
'inust be a penally ', oiVLec\n^^i\.\i^>3\^WxBA.v«advicef 
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but no law. , In order to support the authority and vi- 
gour of this laiY, the penalty must be inflicted on trans- 
gressors. If a penalty be denounced indeedi but never 
inflicted ; the law becomes no law^ as really as if no 
penalty had been annexed to it. As well might no law 
have been made or published, as that a law be publish- 
ed^ with all the most awful penaltieSy and these never 
be inflicted. Nay^ in some respects it would be mucJi 
better and more reconcileable with the divine perfec- 
tions. It would be more consistents and show that the 
legislator was not ignorant, either of his own want of 
power to carry a law into effect, or of the rights of his 
subjects, or of the boundaries between right and wrong. 
But to enact a law and not execute it, implies a weak- 
ness of some kind or other : either an error of judg- 
ment, or a consciousness of a depraved design in mak- 
ing the law, or a want of power to carry it into efl*ecty 
or some other defect. Therefore such a proceeding 
as this is dishonourable and contemptible \ and by it, 
both the law and legislator not only afiliear in a cori' 
tcmptible lights but really are contemptible. 
. Hence, to execute the threatening of the divine law, 
is necessary to preserve the dignity and authority of 
the law, and of the author of it, and to the very exist- 
ence of the divine moral government. It is no im* 
peachment of the divine power and wisdom,L to say> 
that it is impossible for God himself to uphold his mo- 
ral government, 6ver intelligent creatures, when once 
his law hath fallen into contempt. He n»ay indeed gov- 
ern them by irr^siatible force^ as he governs the ma- 
terial world : but he cannot govern them by law^ by re- 
wards and punishments. 

If God maintaiu the authority of his law, by the in- 
fliction of the penalty, it will appear, that he acts con- 
slstenUy m the legislative wi e:wiv^w^\swxa^^v^ 
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government. But if he were not to inflict the penalty, 
he would act and appear to act) an inconsistent part ; 
or to be inconsistent with himself. If the authority of 
the divine law be supported by the punishment of 
transgressors, it will most powerfully tend to restrain, 
all inieliigent creatures from sin. But if the authority 
of the law be not supported, it will rather encourage 
and invite to sin, than restrain from it. 

- For these reasons, which are indeed all implied in 
supporting the dignity and authority of the divine law, 
it would have been necessary, had no atonement for 
sin been made, that the penalty of the law be inflicted 

-on transgressors. 

- ]f in this view of the matter, it should be said, 
though for the reasons before mentioned, it is neces- 
sary that the penalty of the law, in inany instances, or 
in moat instances, be inflicted ; yet why is it necessary, 
that it should be inflicted in every instance ? Why 
could not the Deity, in a sovereign way, without any 
atonement, have forgiven at least some sinners ? Why 
could not the authority of tlie law have been sufiicient- 
ly supported, without the punishment of every indivi- 
dual transgressor ? Wo flud that such stiictness is 
not necessary or even subservient to the public goody 
in human governments : and why is it necessary in the 
divine ? To these inquiries I answer, by other in- 
quiries. Why, on the supposition of no atonement, 
would it have been necessary, that the penalty of the 
law should be inflicted in any instance ? Why could 
not tlie Deity, in a sovereign way, without any atone* 
ment, have pardoned all mankmd ? I presume it will 
be granted, for the reasons before assigned, that suck 
a proceeding as this, would be inconsistent with the 
dignity and authority of the divine law and governmentw 

\., Aad the S9SM conaeqvieuc^i'in a degree^ fe\\sr«^ from 
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--every instance of pardon in this mode. It is true the 
ends of human governments are tolerably answered, 
though in some instances the guilty are suffered to pass 
with impunity. But as imperfection attends all human 
affairs ; so it attends human governments in this very 
particular, that there are reasons qf state which require} 
or the public good requires, that gross criminals, id 
some instances, be dismissed' with impunity, and with- 
out atonement. . Thus, because the government of 
David was weak) and the sons ofZeruiah Kvere too hard 
for hiniy Joab, a most atrocious murderer, could not, 
during the life of David, be brought to jubtice. In 
other instances, atiY)cious criminals are pardoned, in 
. order to obtaui information against others still more 
atrocious, and dangerous to the community. In many 
instances, the firindfials only in certain high crimcSi 
are punished : the rest being led away by artifice and 
misrepresentation, are not supposed to deserve punish- 
ment. And it is presumed, that in every instancei 
wherein it is really for the good of the community, to 
pardon a criminal, with6ut proper satisfaction for his 
crime ; it is because of either some weakness in the 
parucular state of the government, under which the 
pardon is granted ; or some imperfection in the laws of 
that state, not being adapted to the particular case ; or 
some imperfecdon attending all human affairs. But 
as not any of these is supposable in the divine govern- 
ment, there is no arguing conclusively, from pardons 
in human governments, to pardons in the divine. 

It may be added, that in every instance in human 
governments, in which just laws are not strictly execu- 
tcdi the government is so far weakened, and the char- 
acter of the rulers, either legislative or executive, suf- 
fers, either in point of ability or in point of iale^vvi.'^ . 
lilt be granted tliat the lav/ is i\i^x> ^^ c»tw<^^ts\\^ «^ 
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to no greater puiiistiment than it de^crveS) and if God 
vere to pardon it without atonemenu it would seeni) 
that he did not hate sin in every iixstuncc, nor treat it 
as being >vhatit really is. infinitely vile. 

For these reasons it appears that it would have been 
necessary, provided no atonement had been made^ that 
the penally of the law should have been inflicted^ even 
in every instance of disobedience : and for the same 
reasons doubtless wus it necessary, that if any sinnens 
were to be pardoned, they sliould be pardoned only in 
consequence of an adequate atonement. The alone* 
ment is the substitute for the punishment threatened 
in the law ; and was de^ii^ncd to answer the same ends 
of supporting the authority of the law, the dignity of 
the divine moral government, and the consistency of 
the divine conduct in legislation and execution. By 
the atonement it appears that God is determined that 
his law shall be isupported ; that it shall not be despised 
or transgressed with impunity ; and that it is an evil 
and a bitter thing to sin against God. 

The very idea of an atonement or saUsfactioii for 
sin, is something which, to the purposes of supporting 
the authority of the divine law, and the dignity and con- 
sistency of the divine government, is equivalent to the 
punishment of the sinner, according to the literal 
threatening of the law. That which answers these 
purposes being done, whatever it be, atonement is 
made, and the way is prepared for the dispensation of 
pardon. In any such case, God can be just and yet the 
justifier of the sinner. And that that which is sufficient 
to answer these purposes, has been done for us accord- 
ing to the gospel plan, 1 presume none can deny, who 
believe, that the eternal word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and that he, the only begotten and 
ire/i beloved Sou o£ Grt)d, IviVwv, \4,Viwc our sins iu 
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his own body on the trec^ i. Peter ii. 24, and gave him- 
self a sacrifice to God for us, Eph. v. 2. 

But perhaps some who may readily grant that what 
Christ hath done and suffered, is undoubtedly sufficient 
to atone for the sins of his people ; may also suppose 
that if God had seen fit so to order it, we might have 
made a sufficient atonement for our own sins. - Or 
whether they believe in the reality and sufficiency of 
the atonement of Christ or not, they may suppose that 
we might have atoned, or even now may atone, for our 
own sins. This hypothesis therefore demands our at- 
tention. 

If we could have atoned, by any means, for our own 
sins, it must have been either by our refientance and re>- 
formation^ or by enduring a /luriiahmenty less in degree 
or duration, than that which is tlireatened in the law as 
the wages of sin. No other way for us to atone for our 
own sins appears to be conceivable. But if we attend 
to the subject, We shall find that we can make no pro- 
per atonement in either of these ways. 

1 . We could not make atonement for our sins by 
repentance and reformation. Repentance and reforma- 
tion are a mere return to our duty, which we ought 
never to have forsaken or intermitted. Suppose a sol- 
dier deserts the service into which he is enlisted, and 
at the most critical period not only forsakes his general 
and the cause of his country, but joins the enemy and 
exerts himji^elf tohis utmost in his cause, and in direct 
opposition to that of his country ; yet after twelve 
znontlis spent in this manner, he repents and returns to 
his duty and his former service : will this repentance 
and reformation atone for his desertion and rebellion ? 
will his repentance and return, without punishment, 
support the authority of the law against desertion and 
rebellion^ and deter others from the V\V.^ cotA>\cx t;^^^- 
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]y as the punishment of the delinquent according *U> 
law ? It cannot bepi^tended. Such a treatment of the 
soldier would express no indignation or displeasure of 
the general at the conduct of the soldier : it would by 
no means convince the army or the world, thai it was a 
most heinous crime to desert and join the standard of 
the enemy. Just so in ihe case under consideration : 
The language of forgiving sinncre barely on their re- 
pentance is, that he who sins shall repent ; that the 
curse of the law is repentance ; that he who repents 
shall suffer, and that he deserves, no further punish- 
ment. But this would be so far from an effectual ten- 
dency to discourage and restrain from sin, that it would 
greatly encourage to the commission and indulgence 
of it ; as all that sinners wo aid have to fear, on this sup- 
position, would be not the wrath of God, nor any thing 
terrible, but the greatest blessing to which any man in 
this life can attain, repentance. If this were the con- 
dition of forgiving sinners, not only no measures would 
be taken to support the divine law, but none to vindi- 
cate the character of God himself, or to show that he 
acts a consistent part, and agreeably to his own law ; 
or that he is a friend to virtue and an enemy to vice. 
On the other hand, he would rather appear as a friend 
to sin and vice, or indiflferent concerning them; What 
would you think of a prince who should make a law 
against murder, and should threaten it vnih a punish- 
ment properly severe ; yet should declare that none 
who should be guilty of that crime and should repent, 
should be punished ? or if he did not positively declare 
this, yet should in fact suffer all murderers who re- 
pented of their murders, to pass with impunity ? Un- 
doubtedly you would conclude that he was either a very 
weak or a very wicked prince ; either that he was una- 
ble to protect his suVjeclv^'^^^^Vv^Vv-addworeal regard 
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to their lives or safety, whether in their individual or 
collective capacity. 

2. Neither could we make atonement by any suffer- 
ings short of the full punishment of sin. Because the 
very idea of atonement is something done, which to 
the purpose of supporting the authority of the law, 
the dignity and consistency of divine government and 
conduct, is fully equivalent to the curse of the law, 
and on the ground of which, the sinner may be saved 
from that curse. But no sufferings endured by the sin-' 
?i€r himselfj short of . the curse of the law, can be to 
these purposes equivalent to that curse ; any more 
than a less number or quantity cari be equal to a greatei\ 
Indeed a less degree or duration of suffering endured 
by Christ the Son of Gody may, on account of the 
infinite dignity and glory of his person, be an equiva- 
lent to the curse of the law endured by the sinner : as 
it would be a far more striking demonstration of a 
king's displeasure, to inflict, in an ignominious man- 
ner, on the body of iiis own son, forty stripes save one ; 
than to punbh some obscure subject with death. But 
when the person is the same, i^ is absurd to suppose 
that a less degree or duration of pain can be equal to 
a greater, or can equally strike terror into the minds 
of spectators, and m^ke them fear and no more do any 
such wickedness. Deut.xiii.il. 

Besides ; if a less degree or duration of punishment, 
inflicted on the sinner, would answer all the purposes 
of supporting the authority of the divine law, Sec. 
equally as that punishment which is threatened in the 
law ; it follows that the punishment which is ihreiitcn- 
ed in the law is too great, is unjust, is cruel and op- 
pressive : which cannot be as long as God is a just 
hdug. 
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Thus it clearly appears, that we could never have, 
atoned for oiir own sins. If therefore atonement be. 
made at all) it must be made by some other person : 
and since as we before argued, Christ the Son of God 
hath been appointed to this work, we may be suret 
that it could be done by no other person of inferior 
dignity. 

It may be inquired of thos6 who deny the necessity 
of the atonement of Christ, whether the misnony vjork 
and death of Christ were at all neceaaary in order to the . 
salvadon of sinners. If they grant that they were ne- 
cessary, as they exhibit the strongest motives to re* 
pentance, I ask further, could not God by any revela- 
tion or motives othervnse, whether externally or inter* 
nally, exhibited, lead ^ners to repentance ? We find 
hQ did in fact, without the mission, work and death of 
Christ, lead the saints of the Old Testament to repent- 
ance. And doubtless in the same way, he might have 
produced the same effect, on men of modem times. 
Why then doth the scripture say, « Other foundation 
can no man lay, than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ :" 
and, ^' neither is there salvation in any other?" If it 
be sdd that these texts are true, as God hath aeen Jit 
to adopt and establish this mode of salvation : It occurs 
at once, that then it may with equal truth be said, con- 
cerning those who were converted by the preaching of - 
Paul ; other foundation could no man lay, for their sal- 
vation, than the apostle Paul. In this sense too every - 
event which ever takes place, is equally necessary as 
the mission and death of Christ : and it was in no other 
sense necessary, that Christ should be sent and diey 
than that a afiarrotu ahouldfally or notfaU^ to the gro/ufuL 
In short to say, that tlie mission and death of Christ 
were necessary, because God had made this conatitu* 
tion^ is to resolve alV inio \]kke^^Nexe\!gntY of God, and 
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to confess that no reaBon of Christ's mission and death 
is assi^iabie. 

Besides, if the mission, death and resurrection of 
Christ, and the knowledge of them, be, by divine 
constitution, made necessary to the salvation of sin- 
ners ; this will seem to be wholly inconsistent with the 
fundamental principle of the system of those who de- 
ny the atonement of Christ ; I mean the principle, 
that it is not reconcilable with the perfections of God, 
to refuse a pardon to any who repent. If bare repent- 
ance and reformation be the ground of pardon, doubt- 
less all who repent, though ever so ignorant of Christ, 
his death and resurrection, and of the motives to re- 
pentance therein exhibited, are entitled to pardon; 
and if so, in what sense will the sociniana say, the 
xnission and death of Christ are necessary to pardon ? 
Not surely as purchasing salvation, for even those who 
are ignorant of them ; this is abhorrent to their whole 
system. Not as exhibiting the strongest motives to 
repcniauce ; because in the case now supposed, these 
moiives are perfectly unknown. And they will not 
say, it is impossible for any to repent, who are igno- 
rant of Christ.* 

Again, how is it more consistent with the divine 
perfeciions, to confine pardon and salvation to the nar- 
row limlis of those who know and are influenced by 
the motives to repentance, implied in the death and 
resurrection of Christ ; than to the limits of those who 
repent and depend on the atonement of Christ ? 

• **lt is certainly the doctrine of reason, as well as of 
'Old Testament, that God is merciful to the jfren/fenf, and 
tiling is requisite to make men, in all situations, the obje 
of his favour, but such moral conduct as he has made thi 
capable of.*' Friestly's CorrOiptioT^ otC\ffv&>cAS»x^)^'« 
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It may be further inquired of those gentlemen men- 
tioned above, whether the pardon of the peuiteni, be 
accot*ding to the divine law. or according to the goftfiel. 
If it 'be a constitution of the law^ that every penitent 
J>e pardoned, what then is the ^onficl? And wherein 
does thi' grace of the latter, exceed that of the former ? 
Besides, is it not strange, to suppose, that bare lato 
knows any thing of rejicntance and of the firoviiae of 
pardon on repentance ? surely such a law must he a 
very gracivu.-i law : and a -very gradone lavjy and a very 
^raiiou:i gos/tel^ seem to be very nearly one and the 
same thing. It has been commonly understood that 
the divine law is the rule oi justice. If so, and it be 
a provision of the law, that every penitent be acquitted' 
from punishment ; then surely there is no grace at all 
in the acquittal of the penitent, as the gentlemen to 
whom I now refer, pretend there is none on the sup- 
position of the satisfaction of Christ. — Again, if the 
law secure impunity to all penitents, then all the ter-^ 
ror or punishment which the Liw thrcuteos, is either 
repentance itself, or that wise and wholesome discip- 
line which is necessary to lead lo repentance ; these are 
ihc triie and utmost curse of the law. But neither of 
iiicse is any curse at all ; they are at lest q:7«o;2^ the 
..^leutcst blessings which can be bestowed on those who 
need ihem. But if it bo granted that the bare law of 
Ciod doci: not secure pardon to the penitent, but admits 
of !/::> punishment, it will follow that the punishment 
wf the penitent would be nothing opposed to justice. — 
Surely God tiv\th not made an unjust law. It also fol- 
lows, that to punish the penitent would be not at all 
inconsistent with the divine perfections ; unless God 
hath made a law, which cannot in any instance be 

executed consist ent\y m\\v Vv^ ^vjvi verfeciions.— . 

And if the fiuniahmcnt o^ vV\e ;^tvVWDXv^^^^>^^ vsi. 
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atonement had been made, would not be inconsistent 
\rilh justice, or with the perfections of God, who will 
say, that the pardon of the penitent, on the sole foot- 
ing of an atonement, is inconsistent with either ? 

If neither strict justice, nor the divine law founded 
on justice, nor the divine perfections, without an atcuie* 
xnent, secure pardon to all who repent, what will be- 
come of the boasted argument of the sociniansj against 
the atonement, that God will certainly pardon and 
save, and that it is absurd and impious to suppose^ 
that he will not pardon and save, all who repent ?— 
Are the socinians themselves certain, that God will 
not do that which eternal justice, his own law, and his 
own perfections allow him to do ? The dilemma is 
this I'— ^eternal justice either requires that every peni- 
tent be pardoned in consequence of his rei)entanc« 
merely, or it does not. If it do require this, it fol- 
lows, that pardon is an act o£ justice and not of ^rarf : 
therefore let the socinians be forever silent on this 
head. It also follows, that repentance answers, satis- 
fies, fulfils, the divine law, so that, in consequence of it> 
the law has no faither demand on the sinner. It is 
therefore either the complete righteousness of the 
. law, or the complete curse of the law : for cursed is* 
every one that continueth not in all things written in 
the book of the law to do them. It also follows, that 
sia is no moral evil. Doubtless that which deserves 
no punishment, or token of the divine displeasure, is 
no moral evil. But the utmost that justice, on this hy- 
pothesis, requires of the sinner, is repentance, which 
is no token of the. divme displeasure, but an inestima- 
ble blessing. — It also follows,, that as eternal justice i& 
no other than the eteriial law of God, grace and truths 
Ufe and immortaliti^ came and 'w^xe >BEO'«k!^C(XV^\v5f^ 
hjr Moses, sinc^ the law came \>^ \»xa.% S^oaX^^ssfeNKSff 
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contains exceeding great va\d precious /iromuesy which 
promises however, excetding great and firecious as 
they are, are no more than assurances, that we shall 
not be injured. — It follows in the last place lYidX justice 
and grace^ iaxu and gos/icl are perfectly synonymous 
terms. 

Or if the other part of the dilemma be taken, that 
eternal justice does not require, thai every penitent be 
pardoned ; who kno^vs but that God may see fit, to 
suffer justice^ in some instances, to take place ? who 
will say that the 'other divine perfections are utterly 
inconsistent with justice I or that wisdom, goodness 
and justice cannot co-exist in the same character ? or 
that the law of God is such that it cannot be executed 
in any instance, consistently with the divine charac- 
ler?* These would \fo bold assertions indeed : let him 
who avows them, at the same time prove them. In- 
deed he must either prove these assertions, or own 
that justice requires the pardon of every penitent, and 
abide the consequences ; or renounce the doctrine 
that the divine perfections require that every penitent 
be pardoned, without an atonement. t_ 

• That law in which Paul delighted after the inward man : 
which he declares to be holy, and just, and good ; to be glo* 
rious too, nay, in the abstract, gtory (Rom. vii. and 2 Cor. 
iii.) and which David pronounces to be perfect, and more de- 
sirable than gold, yea, than much fine gold : sweeter alfeo 
than honey and the honey comb. Psalm xix. 

f ** Arguments drawn from such considerations as those 
of the moral government of God, the nature of things, and 
the general plan of revelation, will not be put off to a futiire 
time. The whole compass a^vd force of them is within our 
reach, and if the . mind be unbiassed, they must, I think, 
determine our assent." Corruptfoij* of Chi-istianity, \''oL I. 
pape 27S, 



SEBMON II. 

EPHESIANS i. 7. 

. r 

In whom ive have redemfition through his bloody thefiSt^ 
giveneas of ainsy according to the riches of his grace, 

JtlA.VING, in the preceding discourse, given an 
answer to the two enquiries proposed concerning the 
necessity J and the^roz/Tz^ofthe necessity of the atone- 
ment of Christ, I proceed to the third, which is, 

III. Are we, notwithstanding the redemption of 
Christ, forgiven /ree/y by grace .?— That we should be 
forgiven wholly through the redemption of Christ, and 
yet by free grace^ hath, as I observed, appeared to 
many, a grand inconsistency, or a perplexing difficul* 
iy. In discoursing on this question, I shall, 

1 . Mention several modes in which attempts have 
been made to solve this difficulty. — 2. I shall suggest 
some considerations which may possibly lead to the 
true solution. ' 

First. I am to mention several modes, in which a^^ 
tempts have been made, to solve this difficulty. 

1. Some, allow that there is no exercise of grace in 
the bare pardon* or jus tif cation of the sinner : that all 
the grace of the gospel consists in the gift of Christ ^^ 
in providing an atonement; in the undertaking of 
Christ to make atonement, and in the actual making 

• The iroppopriety of expression, in speaking of pardon 
-without grace, would need an apology, were it not common 
in treatises on this subject. No trvot^ \a v\v\fcvAs.^^ ^^k^tsax'^sai^ 
t^e sipBcr.is accjntittcd or reUased^ vj\53ckSi>3X gf o^'^^* 
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iU And as the pardon of the sinner is founded ob 
those gracious actions ; so that in a more lax sense is 
also said to be an act of grace. As to this account of 
of the^ matter, I have to observe— «>That it is rather 
yielding to the objection, than answering it. It is al» 
lowed, in this state of the ipatter, that the Jiardon of 
the sinner is properly no act of grace. But this seems 
i)pt to be reconcileable With the plain declarations o£ 
scripture ; as in our text ; In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, ac- 
cording to the riches of his grace. Being justified free- 
ly by his grace, through the redemption that is in Je- 
sus Christ, Rom. iii. 24. These and such like pas^- 
ges seem pl:duly to import, titat pardon itself is an act 
of grace, and not merely that ii is founded on other 
acts, which are acts of grace. Besides the very idea 
of pardon or forgiveness implies grace^ So iar only 
is any crime pardoned, as it is pardoned graciously, ^^ 
To pardon a crime on the fooling of justice, in the 
proper sense of the wordjustz^ey is a direct contradic- 
tion* 

Again : It is not proper to say, that the pardon of 
the sinner is an act of grace, merely because it is 
founded on the gracious gift of Christ, and his gra- 
cious act in making atonement. It is not proper to 
say, that any act is an act of grace, merely because it 
IS founded on another act, which is really an act of 
grace. As well we may say, that if a creditor, by a 
third person, furnish his debtor with money sufficient 
to discharge his debt, when the debtor has paid, in 
this way, the full debt, it is an act of grace in the cred- 
itor to give up the obligation. Whereas," who does 
not see that the furnishing of the money, and the giv- 
ing up of the obligation, are two distinct acts, Sind 
Jwwcvev the former is indeed ^ saIoC ^race ; yet vhe 
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latter is no more an act of grace, than if the money 
had been paid to Bome other creditor, and he had given 
up an obligation for the same sum. If it be an act of 
grace in the creditor, to deliver up an obligation, for 
which he hath received the full sum, because the 
money paid was originally furnished by himself, then 
it would be consistent with justice in the creditor, to 
retain the obligation, after fie has received the full 
sum for which it was given ; or to reject the money, 
and cast the debtor into prison, though he tenders 
payment. But neither of these, 1 presume, will be 
pretender to be just. 

2. Some have attempted to relieve the difficully now 
imder consideration, in this manner : The) say, The 
pardon of ti»e sinner is no act of grace to Chriat^ be- 
cause /le has paid the debt for the sinner: but that it 
is an act of grace to the sinner^ because the debt was 
paid, not by the sinner himself, but by Christ. Nor 
-was Christ so much as delegated by the sinner to pay 
his debt. Concerning this I observe, in the^r^r /ilace'-: 
That if the atonement of Christ be considered as the 
payment of a debt, the release of the sinner seems not 
to be an act of grace, ahhough the payment be made 
by Christ, and not by the sinner personally. Suppose 
any one of you, my auditors, owes a certain sum : he 
goes and pays the full sum himself personally. Doubt- 
less all will agree, that the creditor, in this case, when 
h^ gives up the obligation, performs a mere act of jus- 
tice, in which there is no grace at all. But in what 
respect would there have been more grace in giving 
up the obligation, if the money had been sent by a ser- 
vant, by a friend, or by a third person ? Here I am 
sensible an objection will arise to this effect ; But we 
did not send the payment of our dehx \» Qi^^^^\s>^ ^^s^fe 
hand of Christ as our fvievid; VJ^ ^^Tka\ d€U^a.u\s^aov 
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to make atonernent for us ; he was graciously appoint- 

•ed and given by God. To this I answer, Tiiat this ob-r 

jection places the whole grace of the gospel in firovid' 

ing the Saviour, not in the fiardxm of sin. Besidesi^if 

by delegating Christ, he meant such a sincere consent 

land earnest desire, that Christ should make atonement 

for us, as a man may have, that his friend should dis- 

charge a debt in his behalf ; without doiibt every true 

chiistian,in this sense, delegates Christ to make atone- 

xnent for his sins. Did not Abraham and all the saints 

:who lived before the incarnaUon of Christ, and who 

were informed that atonement was to be made for theok 

by Christ, sincerely consent to it, and earnestly desire 

it ? and though now Christ has actually made atone- 

.vient, yet every one who walks in the steps of the faith 

of Abraham, is the subject of the like sincere consent 

to the office and work of Christ, and the like earnest 

•desire, that by his atonement, a reconciliation may foi^ 

effected between God and himself. So that if Christ 

have, in the proper sense of the words, fiaid the debt 

for his people, his people do as truly send him to make 

this payment, as a man ever sends his friend to make 

payment to liis creditor. 

Nor is any thing wanting to make any man, or all 
men, in this sense, delegate Christ to make atone- 
ment for them, but the gift of repentance or a new 
heart. And if God had not prevented them by pre- 
viously appointing Christ to the work of redempticjn, 
all mankind being brought to repentance, and being 
informed that Christ, on their consent and delegation, 
would make atonement for their sins, would frteiy 
have given their consent, and delegated hiin to the 
work. 

But what if the people of Christ did not, in any 
sensC) delegate him lo \h\s \«o\:Vw\ v«QiN3\d \k\s <;ause 
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the payment of their debt by Christy to be at all more 
consistent with free grace in their discharge ? Suppose 
a -man without any delegation, consent, or knowledge 
of his friend, pays the full demand of his creditor, it 
is manifest, that the creditor is obliged in justice to 
discharge the debtor, equally as if the agent had acted 
by delegation from the debtor. Or if ive had in every 
sense delegated and commissioned Christ, still our par- 
don would be an act of grace, as still we should be 
treated more favourably than our personal characters 
deserve. 

Now to apply the whole of this to the subject be* 
lore us : If Christ have, in the proper sense of the 
words, paid the debt which we owed to God, whether 
by a delegation from us or not ; there can be no more 
^ace in our discbarge, than if we had paid it our- 
selves. 

But the fact is, that Christ has not, in the Uteral and 
firofier sense, paid the debt for us. It is indeed true^ 
that our deliverance is called a redem/iHotiy which rtifers 
to the deliverance of a prisoner out of captivity, com- 
monly effected by paying a certain sum as the price of 
his liberty. In the same strain, Christ is said to give 
himself a ransom for many^ and christians are said to 
be bought with VLfiricey &c. All which scripture ex- 
pressions bring into view the payment of money, or 
the discharge of a debt. But it is to be remembered, 
that these are metaphorical expressions, therefore not 
literally and exactly true. We had not deprived God 
fsi his property ; we had not robbed the treasury of 
heaven. God was possessed of as much property after 
the fall as before : the universe and the fulness thereof 
still remained to be his. Therefore when Christ made 
satisfaction for us, he refimded no property. As none' 
had been taken aiuay^ none needed to b^ i:e.^\x\A^^« '^ii^X 
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we had rrd^/Z^'c/ against God} we had practically despised 
his law and authority, and it was necessary, that his 
authority should be supported, and that it should be 
made to appear, that sin shall not go without proper 
tokens of divine displeasure and abhorrence ; that God 
will maintain his law ; that his authority and govern* 
ment shall not be suffered to fall into contempt ; ancj 
that God is a friend to virtue and holiness, and an irre- 
concileable enemy to transgression, sin and vice.— - 
These things were necessary to be made manifest, and 
the clear manifestation of these things, if we will use 
the term, was the debt which was due to God. This 
manifestation was made in the sufferings and death of 
Christ. But Christ did not, in the literal sense j pay the 
debt we owed to God ; if he had paid it, all gr^ice would 
have been excluded from the pardon of the dinner.-— 
Therefore, 

3. Others seeing clearly that these solutions of the 
difficulty are not satisfactory, have said, that the atone- 
ment of Christ consisted, not in the payment of a debt, 
but in the vindication of the divine law and character : 
that Christ made this .vindication, by practically declar- 
ing the justice of the law, in his active obedience, and 
by submitting to the penalty of it, in his death : that as 
what Christ did and suffered in the flesh, was a decla- 
ration of the rectitude of the divine law and character, 
so it was a declaration of the evil of sin ; and the greater 
the evil of sin appears to be, the greater the grace of 
pardon appears to be. Therefore the atonement of 
Christ is so far from diminishing the grace of pardon, 
that it magnifies it. The sum of this is, that since the 
atonement consists not in the payment of a debt, but 
in the vindication of the divine law and character: 
therefore it is not at all opposed to free grace in 
pardoii' 
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Concerning; this stating of tlic matter, I beg leave to 
observe ; that if by a vindication ^/ the divine iaiv and 
character y be meant, proof given that the - w of God is 
just, and that the divine character is good and irre- 
proachable ; I can by no means suppose, that the atone- 
ment consisted in a vindication of the law and charac- 
ter of God. The law is no more proved to be just, and 
the character of God is no more proved to be good, by 
the perfect obedience and death of Christ, tiian the 
same things arc proved by the perfect obedience of the 
angels, and by the torments of the damned. But I 
shall have occasion to enlarge on this point by and by. 

Again ; if by vfndicatic/n of the divine law and cfiarac' 
icr^ be meant, prodf given that God is determined to 
support the authority of his law, and that he will not 
suffer it to fall into contempt ; that he will also support 
his own dignity, will act a consistent part in legislation 
and in the execution of his law, and will not be diso- 
beyed with impunity, or without proper satisfaction : 
I grant, that by Christ the divine lavj and character are 
znndicatcd ; so that God can now consistently with Ma 
own honour, and the authority of his law, forgive the 
sinner. But how does this make it appfear that there 
is any grace in the pardon of the sinner, when Christ 
as his substitute, hath made fiiU atonement for him, by 
vindicating the law and character of God? what i^ the 
pinner himself^ instead of Christy had by obedience aiid 
suffering, vindicated the law and character of God ; and 
ID consequence had been released from farther puriish- 
fnent ? Would his release in this case, have been by 
g'raccj or by justice ? Doubtless by the latter and not 
hy the former : for " to him that worketh, is the rc*- 
ward reckoned, not of grace, but of debt." Horn. iv. 4. 
^"hereforc wJu^ is it not cquallv an act of justice, to re- 
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lease the sinner, in consequence o£ the same vindica- 
tion made by ChrUt ? Payment of debt equally pre- 
cludes grace, when made by a rAirrf /^<?r507^, as.when 
made by the debtor himself. And since the vindicatioa 
of the divine law and character, made by the sinner 
himself, precludes grace from the release of the sin- 
ner ; why does not the same vindication as effectually 
preclude it, when made by a third fierson ? 

Those authors who give us this solution of the dlfii. 
culty under consideration, seem to suppose that it is a 
sufficient solution to say that the atonement consists^ 
not in the payment of debt, but in the vindication of 
the divine law and character ; 7nd what they say, seems 
to imply, that however or by whomsoever, that vindi- 
cation be made, whether by the sinner himself, or any 
other person, it is not at all opposed to the exercise of 
grace in the felease of the sinner. Whereas it appears 
by the text just now quoted, and by many others, that if 
that vindication were made by the sinner himself, it 
would shut out all grace from his release. And I pre- 
sume this will be granted by those authors themselves, 
on a little reflection. To say otherwise, is to say, that 
though a sinner should endure the curse of the law, 
yet there would be grace in his subsequent release.^- 
It seems then that the grace of pardon depends, not 
barely on this, that the atonement consists in a vindica- 
tion of the law and character of God ; but upon this 
particular circumstance attending the vindication, that 
it be made by a third fierson. And if this circumstance 
will leave room for grace in the release of the sinner, 
why is there not as much giace in the release of the 
sinner, though the atonement of Christ be a payment 
of the dnner's debt: since the payment is attended 
with the same important and decisive circumstance, 
thai ij is made by 2. third person ? 
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Objection. But we could not vindicate the law and 
character of God; therefore it is absurd to'maUe the 
supposition, and to draw consequences from tlie sup- 
posiion, that we had made such a vindication. An- 
swer : It is no more absurd to make this supposition, 
than it is to make the supposition, that we had paid the 
debt to divine justice ; for we could no more do tliis 
than wc could make the vindication in question. And 
if it follows from this circumstance) that we neither 
have vindicated nor could vindicate the divine charac- 
ter, that our release from condemnation is an act of 
grace ; why does it not also follow from the circum- 
stance, that we neither have paid nor could pay the 
debt to divine justice, that our release is an act of 
grace, even on the supposition, that Christ has in the 
literal sense paid the debt for us ? 

Thus, not any of these modes of solving this grand 
ilifficultvi appears to be satisfactory. Even this last, 
which seemed to bid the fairest to aSbrd satisfaction) 
fails. Therefore, 

Secondly. I shall suggest some considerations, 
which may possil)ly lead to the true solution. The 
question before us, is, whether pardon through the 
atonement of Christ be an act ol justice or of grace.^-^ 
In order to a proper answer to this question, it is of pri- 
mary importance, that we have clear and deternunatc 
ideas afTixed to the words justice and grace. 

I find the word justice to be used in three distinct 
senses : sometimes it means comimitativc justice, some- 
times distributive ju-iice, and sometimes what may be 
called general or frublic justice. 

Commutative justice respects property and matters 
of commerce solely, and secures to every man his own 
property. To tre^it a man justly in this sense^i^ wo^ 
to deprive him of hia proyjcYVY^ «cwi \<\\^Xi^"s^^''^^3ifii 
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into our handst^ to restore it duly, or to make due pay-> 
ment of debts. In one word, commutative justice is 
to violate no man's property. 

Dldtributive justice consists in properly rewarding* 
virtue or good conduct, and punisliing crimes or vicious 
conduct ; and it has respect to a man's personal moral 
character or conduct. To treat a man justly in this 
sense, is to treat him according to Ins personal char- 
acter or conduct. Commutative justice in the recov- 
ery of debts, has no respect at all to tiie character 
or conduct of t!\e debtor, but merely to the property 
of the creditor. Distributive justice in the punish- 
ment of crimes, has no respect at all to the property • 
of the criminal ; but merely to his personal conduct: 
unless his property may; iu some instances, enhance 
his crimes. 

General or fiubUc justice comprehends all moral 
goodness : and though t!ie word is often used m this 
sense, it is really an improper use of it. In tliis sensci 
whatever is r/^-///, is said to hfijuaty or an act o^ justice ; 
and whatever is ivrong or improper to be done, is said 
to be zPiJust^ or an act of injund'cc. To practise justice 
In tills sense, is to practise agreeably to the dictates of 
-gcr.criil benevolence, or to seek the glory of God and 
the good of the universe. And whenever the glory of 
tiod is neglected, it may be said, that God is i?ijured or 
(k/itivid of U'i right, \VIienevcr the general good is 
neglected or impeded, the universe may be said to suf- 
fer i:n iijurij. For intstance ; if i^aul were now to be 
castdo^^n from heaven, to siifTcr the pains of hell, it 
Avould be wrong, as it would be iiicon^istent with God's 
covenant faithfulness, with the designed exliibition of 
his glorious grace, and with the fccood of the universe* 
In this sense, it would not hi^juat. Yet in the sense of 
€lh:ributive iusticej sucVi ^.Ue^lvti^w\.<j{ Veivil v,'Quld bo 
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perfectly just, as it would be do more than correspond- 
ent to hU |>er8onal demerits. 

The term grace, comes now to be explained. Grace 
is ever so opposed to justice^ that they mutually limit 
eacti other. Wherever grace begins, justice ends; 
and Yvhtrtver justice begins, ^race ends. Grace, as op- 
posed to commuiative justice, is gratuitously to relin- 
quish your property, or to forgive a man his debt.— > 
And commutative injustice is to demand more of a man 
than your own property. Grace as opposed to justice 
in the distributive sense, is to treat a man more favour- 
ably or mildly, than is coiTespondent to his personal 
character or conduct. To treat him unjustly is to use 
him with greater severity, than is correspondent to his 
personal character* It is to be remembered, that in 
personal character I include punishment endured, as 
well as actions performed. When a man has broken 
any hw, and has afterwards suffered the penalty of that 
law ; as he has, by the transgression, treated the law 
with contempt, so by suffering the penalty, he has sup- 
ported the authority of it : and the latter makes a part 
of his -personal character, as he stands related to that 
law, as really as the former. 

With regard to the third kind of justice, as this is 
improperly called justice, and as it comprehends all 
xnot*al goodness, it is not at all opposed to grace ; but 
comprehends that, as well as every other virtue, as 
truth, faithfulness, meekness, forgiveness, patience^ 
prudence, temperance, fortitude, &c. All these are 
right diVkdJit, and the contrary tempers or practices are 
^rong, and injurious to God and the system : and there- 
fore in this sense of justice are unjust. And even grace 
itself, which is favour to the ill-deserving, so far as it is 
wise and proper to be. exercised; makes but a purtof 
this kind of justice, 
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\Vc proceed now to apply these explanations to the 
solution of the difticulty under consideration. The 
question is this, Is the pardon of the sinner, through 
tite utonemeQt of Christy an act of jusdce or of grace ? 
To which I answer, That with respect to commutatiue 
justice, it is neither an act of justice nor of graces— 
Because commutative justice is not concerned in the 
afikir. We neither owed money to the Deity, not* did 
Christ pay any on our behalf. His atonement is not a 
payment of our debt. If it had been, our discharge 
^vould have been an act of mere justice, and not of 
grace. To make the sinner also pay the debt, whicli 
liad been already paid by Christ, would be manifestly 
injurious, oppressive, and beyond the bounds of com- 
mutative justice, the rule of which is, that every man 
retain and recover his own property, and that only.— - 
But a debt being paid, by whomsoever it be paid, the 
creditor ha* recovered his property, and therefor? has 
a right to nothing further. If he extort, or attempt to 
extort, any thing further, he proceeds beyond hb 
right and is guilty of injustice. So that if Christ had 
paid the debt for the believer, he would be dischjirgcd, 
not on the footing of grace, but of strict justice. 

With respect to distributive justice, the discharge of 
the sinner is wholly an act of grace. This kind of jus- 
tice has respect solely to the petsonal character and 
conduct of its object. And then is a man treated justly, 
when he is treated according to his personal moral 
character. If he be treated more favourably than is 
correspondent to his personal character, he is the ob- 
ject of grace. I say /lersonal character ; for distribu- 
tive justice has no respect to the character of a third 
person, or to any thing which may be done or suffered 
by another person, than by him, who is the object of 
this justice, or who is on trial, to be rewarded or pup- 
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ished* And with regaid to the case now before us, 
what if Christ has made atonement for sin ? This 
atonement constitutes no part of the personal character 
of the sinner : but his personal character is essentially 
the same, as it would have been, if Christ had made 
no atonement. And aa the sinner, in pardon, is treated, 
not only more favourably, but infinitely more favoura- 
bly, than is correspondent to his personal character, 
his pardon is wholly an act of infinite grace. If it were, 
in the sense of distributive justice^ an act of justice: 
he would be injured, if a pardon were refused him.— 
But as the case is, he would not be injured, though a 
pardon were refused him ; because he would not be 
treated more unfavourably than is correspondent to hh 
personal character. 

Therefore though it be true, that if a third person 
pay a debt, there would be no grace exercised by the 
creditor, in discharging the debtor, yet when a third 
person atones for a crime, by suffering in the stead of 
a criminal^ there is entire grace in the discharge of the 
criminal, and distributive justice still allows him to be 
punished in his own person. The reason is, what I 
have mentioned already, that justice in punishing 
crimes, respects the personal character only of the 
criminal : but in the payment of debts, it respects the 
recovery of properly only. In the former case, it ad- 
mits of any treatment which is according to his per* 
sonal character : in the latter, it admits of nothing be- 
yond the recovery of property. 

So that though Christ has made complete atone- 
ment for the sins of all his disciples, and they are jus- 
tified wholly through his redemption ; yet they are 
justified wholly by grace. Because they fiersomdly have 
not made atonement for their sins, or sufiTered the curse 
of the law. Therefore they have no ckim to a dia- 
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charge on account of tlieir own personal conduct ancf 
tiulTciing. And if it is objected^ that neither is a 
debtor discharged on account of any thing Tviuch- he 
liath done personallyi when he is discharged on the 
payment of his debt by a third person : yet justice 
does not admit, tiiat the creditor recoTerthe debt 
aguin from the debtor Hmself : why then does it ad- 
liiit, that a magistrate inflict the punishment of a prime 
on the criminal himself, when atonement has been 
made by a bubstiiute ? The answer is, that justice in 
tliese two cases is very different, and respects very 
different objects. In criminal causes, it respects the 
personal conduct or character of the criminal, and ad-^ 
mits of any treatment which is correspondent to that 
conduct. In civil causes, or matters of debt, it re* 
spects the restitution of propeity only, and this being 
made, it admits of no further demand. 

In the third sense of justise beCore explained, ac- 
cording to which any thing is just, which is right and 
best to be done ; the pardon of the dnner is entirely 
an act of justice. It is undoubtedly most conducive to 
the divine glory, and general good of the created sys- 
tem, that every believer should be pardoned ; and 
therefore, in the present sense of the word, it is an act 
of justice, The pardon of the sinner is equally an 
act of juaticcy if, as some suppose, he be pardoned 
not on account of the death of Christ, considered as an 
equivalent to the curse of the law denounced against 
the sinner; but merely on account of the positive obe- 
dience of Christ. If this be the mode and the condi- 
tion of pardon established by God, doubtless pardon 
granted in this mode and on this condition, is most 
conducive to the divine glory and the general good.^— 
Therefore it is, in tlie sense of justice now under con* 
sideration, an act oi justice i insomuch that if pardon 
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were not granted in this modC) the divine glory would 

m 

be tarnished, and the general good diminished, or the 
universe would suffer an injur}*. The same would be 
true, if God had in fact granted pardon, without any 
atoncnient, whether by suffering or obedience. \Vc 
might have argued from that fact) that infinite wisdom 
saw it to be roost conducive to the divine glory and 
the genei'al good, to pardon without an atonement ; 
:md of course that if pardon had not been gnuitcd in 
this way, Ixoth the divine glory and general good, 
would have been diijiinished, and injustice would have 
been done to the universe. In the same sense the gift 
of Christ, to be our saviour^ 'bis undeitaking to save 
tis, and every other gift of God to his creatures, aro 
acts oi justice. But it must be remembered, that this 
is an improper sense of the word justice^ aod is not 
at all opposed to grace, but implies it. For all those 
divine acts and gifts just mentioned, though in thb 
sense they are acts of Jastice^ yet are at the same time, 
acts of /mre grace. 

In this sense of justice, the word seems to be used 
by the apostle Paul, P%om. iii. 26. *' To declare his 
rightcoui-?u-6s (pv justice) that he might be^*i/«/;andthe 
justificrof hi.-n which bciieveth in Jesus." That God 
might be just to /nuLse/f ixnd to the universe. Again in 
', Psalm Ixxxv. 10. " Mcfcy aijd truth are met together, 
right eoumeaa and peace have kissed each other." — 
Jiighteouf^ness, in the d'atributioe sense, hath not kiss- 
ed peace with respect to the sinner ; but so far' as it 
bpeaks any thing, calls for his punishment. But the 
public good, and the divine glory admit of peace wiih 
the sinner. In the s^ime sense the word occurs in the 
version of the psalms in common use among us, wLtre 
it is suid, " justice is pleased and peace is ^iven/*-— 
Agsdn. in the catechism oJ \.\\^ ^i-^^t^KiisX^ ^\ ^>»r.'^- 
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where they sny, *' Chiist offered up iumseit a sacrifice 
lo satisfy divine justice" 

Thus it appcdrs, that the pardon of the sinner, in 
reference to distributive justice, which is the only 
proper sense of the word, with respect to this matter, 
is entirely an act of g^race, and that although he is par- 
doned wholly through the redemption of Jesus Christ 

It is in the same sense an act of grace, as the gift 
of Christ, or any other most gracious act of God.— 
Though the sinner is pardoned wholly through the re- 
demption of Christ, yet his pardon is an act of pure 
grace, because in it he is treated inconceivably more 
favourably than is correspondent to his personal char- 
acter.* 

The pardon of the sinner, on this plan of the re- 
demption or the atonement of Christ, is as entirely an 
ftct of grace, as iT it had been granted on an atone- 
ment made, not by the sufferings of Christ, but mere- 
ly by his active obedience. For if we suppose, that 
the atonement of Christ consists wholly in the obe- 
dience of Christ, not in his suff*erings, in what sense 
would the pardon of the sinner be an act of grace, in 
which it is not an act of grace, on the hypothesis con- 
cerning the atonement which hath been now stated? 
Pardon is no more procured by the payment of the sin- 
ner's debtj in the one case, than in the other. If it be 
said that Christ's suffering the curse of the law is the 
payment of the debt ; I answer, this is no more a pay- 
ment of the debt, than the obedience of Christ. If it 
be said that Christ's obedience only honours and mag- 
nifies the 1 aw, I answer, No more is done by the suf- 
ferings of Christ. It is true, that if the sinner be par- 
doned on account of Christ's obedience* he is treated 
J7Jore favourably than is correspondent to his pei-sohal 
character, Tlie ss^mc i^ tru^^ \l \v^ \i^ \^\^wi^\ ^tv 
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Account of Chrbl's sufferings. If it be said) that in 
the one case, Christ suffers, as the substitute of the 
sinner ; I answer, In the other case, he obeys as the 
substitute of the sinner. In the one case, Christ has 
by his sufFering^ made it consistent 'vvith the general 
good, to pardon the sinner ; in the other case, he hath 
made the same thing consistent with the general good, 
by his obedience. And if this circumstance, that the 
pardon of the sinner is consistent with the general 
good, abolishes grace from his pardon in the one 
case, the same circumstance is productive of the same 
effect, in the other. The truth is, that in both cases, 
the whole grace of pardon consists in iAisy and thie 
onlijy that the sinner is treated infinitely more favour- 
ably, than is correspondent to his personal character. 

Agsdn : According to this scheme of the atone- 
ment, the pardon of the sinner, is as wholly an act 
of grace, as if he had been pardoned without any 
atonement at all. If the sinner had been pardoned 
without any atonement, he would havo been treated 
more favourably than is correspondent to his own char- 
acter : so he is, when pardoned through the atone- 
ment of Christ. In the former case, he would be 
pardoned, without a payment of his debt : so he is in 
the btter. If the measures taken by God, to secure 
the public good, those measures consisting neither in 
any pei*sonal doing or suffeiing of the sinner, nor in 
the payment of debt, be inconsistent with grace in the 
pardon of the sinner, in the one case ; doubtless what- 
ever measures are taken by God, to secure the public 
good in the other cr.sc, are equally inconsistent with 
grace in pardon. And no man will pretend, that if 
God do parddn the sinner without an atonement, he 
will pardon him in a way which is inconsistent with the 
public good. In this view oC lV\e ^\tcCvKv> ^vOsN«v^^B«k 
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bare drcumstance that the paixion of tt>e sinner is 
consistent with tlie public g^ood, is that which abolishe« 
the grace of pardon ; or it is the particular modej in 
'which the consistence of pardon and the public good, 
is brought about. If the bare circumstance of the 
consistence of pardon and the public good', be that 
which abolishes the grace of pardon ; then it seemsy 
that in order that any pai-don may be gracious, it must 
be ificonsUterU with the public good ; and therefore the 
pardon of the sinner without any atonement, being by 
the concession of the objector, a gracious act, is in- 
consistent with the general good of the universe, and 
with the glory and perfections of God, and therefore 
can never be granted by God, as long as he is possess- 
ed of infinite perfection and goodness, whereby he is 
necessarily disposed to seek the good of the universal 
system, or of his own kingdom. 

Or if it be said, that it is the /larticular mode, in which 
the consistence between pardon and the public good is 
brought about, whidi abolishes the grace of pardon ; 
in this case it is incumbent on the objector, to point 
out what there is in the mode, which is opposed to 
grace in paixlon. He cannot pretend, that in this 
mode, the debt of the sinner is paid ; or that in re- 
j>cntaricc the sinner's personal character is so altered, 
that he now deserves no punishment. If this were 
tlie case, there would certainly be no grace in his par- 
don. It is no grace, and no fiardmi, not to punish a 
man who deserves no punishment. If the objector 
were to hold, that the personal character of the sin- 
ner is so altered by repentance, that he no longer de- 
serves punishment, he would at once confute his owi> 
scheme of gracioi^ pardon. 

Neither can it be pretended, by the advocates for 
pardon without atonemeivi, xhai iVvex^ Ss ^w^ ^vuce in 
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pardon, in any other view than ihiSy that the sinner is 
ti*eatcd more favoui*abIy, than is correspondent to his 
personal character. And pardon on such an atone- 
inent as Christ hath made, is, in the same view, an 
act of g^race. So that if the true idea of gracc^ with 
respect to this subject be^ a treatment of a sinner 
more favourably th^n is correspondent to his personal 
character ; the pardon of the sinner through the atone- 
ment of Christ, is an diCtoifiure grace. If this be 
not the true idea of grace, let a better be given, and 
I am willing to examine it ; and presume that on the 
most thorough examination of the matter, it will be 
found, that there is as much grace in the paidon of the 
sinner, through the atonement of Christ, as without 
any atonement at all. Surely it will not be pleaded, 
that it is no act of grace to treat a sinner more favour- 
ably than is correspondent to his own personal charac- 
ter ; if such treatment be not more favourable than is 
correspondent to the personal character of some other 
man, or some other being; and that it is no act of 
grace in a prince to pardon a criminal, from re&pcct 
to the merits of the criminal's father ; or, that if Capt. 
Asgill had been tt^ murderer of Capt. Huddy, there 
would have been no grace exercised in the pardon of 
Asgill, fix>m respect to the intercession of the court 
of France. 

On every hypothesis concerning the mode or con- 
dition of pardon, it must be allowed, that God dis- 
penses pardon, from regard to some circumstance, or 
juncture of circumstances, which renders the pardon 
both consistent with the general good, and subservient 
to it : and whatever this be, whether the death of 
Christ, or any thing else, provided it be not, the pay- 
ment of money, and provided the personal character 

H h 
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of the sinner be the samey it is equally consistent pr 
inconsistent with grace in pardon. 

In shorty the whole strength of this objection, in 
which the socinians have so much triumphed) that com- 
plete atonement is inconsistent with grace in the par- 
don of the sinner, depends on the supposition^ that the 
atonement of Christ consists in the literal payment of a 
debt which we owed to God ; and this groundless sup- 
position being set aside, the objection itself appears 
equally groundless, and vanishes like dew before the 
sun. 

Whatever hypothesis we adopt concerning the par- 
don of the sinner, whether we suppose it to be granted 
t>n account of the death of Christ ; or on account of the 
obedience of Christ ; or absolutely without any atone- 
ment ; all will agree in this, that it is granted in such a 
way, or on such conditions only, as are consistent with 
the general good of the moral system ; and from a re- 
gard to some event or circumstance, or juncture of 
circumstances, which causes pardon to be consistent 
with the general good. And that circumstance or junc- 
ture of circumstances, may as well be called the /trice 
of pardon, the ransom of the sinner, &c. as the death of 
Christ. And whereas it is objected, that if God grant 
a pardon from respect to the atonement of Christ, we 
are under no obligation to God for the grace of pardon ; 
I answer that whenever God grants a pardon, from re- 
spect to the circumstance or juncture of circumstances 
before mentioned, it may as well be pleaded, that the 
sinner 60 pardoned, is under no obligations of gratitude 
to God, on account of hU pardon; for that it was grant- 
ed from regard to the general good, or to that circum- 
stance which rendered it consistent with the general 
good, and not from any gracious regard to him ; or 
that if he be under any obligation to God, it is to him 
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as the author of that circumstance or juncture of cir* 
cumstances, which renders his pardon consistent with 
the general good, and not to him, as the dispenser of 
his pardon : as it is objected^ that if, on the scheme 
of pardon through the atonement of Christ, we be 
under any obligation to God at all, it is merely on ac- 
count of the provision of the atonement, and not on 
account of pardon itself. 

Perhaps some* loath to relinquish this objection, may 
say, Though it be true, that the pardon of the sinner, 
on account of the atonement of Christ, be a real act of 
grace ; would it not hare been an act oi greater graces 
to pardon absolutely, without an atonement ?-»This 
question is capable of a twofold construction. If the 
meaning be, Whether there would not have been more 
grace manifested towards the sinner^ if his pardon had 
-been granted, without any atonement ? I answer, by 
no means-; because to put the question in thb sense) 
is the same as to ask, Whether the favour of paixlon 
granted without an atonement, would not be greater 
in comparison with the sinner's personal character, 
than it is when granted on account of the atonement of 
Christ \ Or whether there would not have been a 
greater distance between the good of pardon, and the 
demerit of the sinner's personal character, if his par- 
don had been granted without an atonement, than if it 
be granted on account of the atonement of Christ? But 
- the good, the safety, the indemnity of pardon, or of de- 
liverance from condemnation, is the veiy same, in 
whatever way it be granted, whether through an atone- 
ment or not, whether in a way of grace or in A way of 
debt, whether from a regard to the merits of Christ, or 
the merits of the sinner himself. Again, the personal 
character of the sinner is also the same, whether Ke k^e 
pardoned through an alonem<irv\. ox tvo\.» Y^Xa^v^Jt^^"^ 
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W granted without an atonement^ it makes not the de-. 
merit of hift personal character and conduct the greater: 
or if it be granted on account of the atonement of 
Christy it makes not me demeiit of his personal charac- 
ter the less. Therefore as the good of paixlon is the 
same, in whs^ever way it be granted ; and the per- 
sonal character of the sinner pardoned is the same ; the 
distance between the good of pardon, and the demerit 
of the sinner's character is also the same, whether he be 
pardoned on account of the atonement of Christ, or ab- 
solutely^ without any atoneipent. Of course the pctrdon 
of the sinner is not an act of greater grace to himfiersoii' 
allyy if granted without regard to any atonement, than 
if granted from regard to the atonement of Chnsr. 

But perhaps the meaning of the question stated above, 
is, Whether, if the sinner had been pardoned, without 
an atonement, it would not have exhibited greater 
grace, in the divine miiid^ or greater goodness in God ; 
and whether in this mode of pardon, greater good 
would not have accrued to the universe. The answer 
to this question wholly depends on the necessity of a» 
atonement, which 1 have endeavoured briefly to shoW) 
in the preceding discourse. If an atonement be ne- 
iiessary to support the authority of the law and of the 
moral government of God, it is doubtless necessary to 
the public good of the moral system, or to the general 
good of the universe and to the divine glory. This be- 
ing granted or established, the question just now stated^ 
comes to this simply ; whether it exhibits greater 
£race and goodness in the divine mind, and secures 
greater good to the universe, to pardon sin in such a 
mode, as is consistent with the general good of the uni- 
verse ; or in such a mode as is inconsistent with that 
important object ?•— a question which no man, from rcr 
•f-ird to ia& own rcpuiauou "wovX^ cXv^q^^ vq ^\^^«?.^, 
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In tvhom we have redemfition through hia bloody thejbr^ 
givenesB ofaina^ according to the riches of hia grace. 
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AVING, in the preceding discourses, consider- 
ed the particulars at first proposed, which were, That 
we can obtain forgiveness in no other way, than through 
the redemption of Christ— r-The reason or ground of 
tliis mode of forgiveness— -and the consistency be« 
tween the complete atonement of Christ, and free 
grace in forgiveness — Thq way is prepared for the fol- 
lowing inferences and reflections : 

If the atonement of Christ be a substitute for the 
punishment of, the sinner according to the divine law^ 
and were designed to support the authority of that lawy^ 
equally as the (.unishment of hell ; then we may infer, 
that ^hc atonement of Christ does not consist in akew 
ingj that the divine law iajust, — With regard to this,. 
I venture to assert two things— That the obedience 
and death of Christ do not prove, that the divine law 
is just— That if they did prove this, still merely by 
that circumstance they would make qo atonement. 

1. The obedience and death of Christ do not prore^ 
that the divine law is a just law. The sufferings of 
Chrut no more prove this, than the punishment of 
the dananed proves it. The former are the substitute 
of the latter, and were designed for substance to prove 
and exhibit the same truths, and to answer the saia» 

H ^2 
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ends. But who will say that the torments of \ixt 
damned prove the justice of the divine law ? No more 
is this proved by the sufferings of Christ. If the jus- 
tice of the divine law be called in question, the justice^ 
and moral perfection of Gocl is of course equally call- 
ed in question. This being the cuse, whatever he can 
say, whether by obedience or suffering, to testify the 
justice of the lav^, must be considered as the testimony 
of a party in his own cause \ and also as the testimony of a 
being whose integrity is as much disputed, as the jus« 
tice of the law. It cannot therefore be received as 
proof in the case. The testimony of God, whether 
given in obedience or suffering, so long as his charac- 
ter is disputed, as it will be, so long as the justice of 
his law is disputed, proves neither that the law is just, 
in reality^ nor that it is so in hii own estimation. A be- 
ing of a disputed character may be supposed to testify^ 
both contrary to reality, and contrary to his onm kno^vl^ 
edge. And as the character of the Deity is disputed, 
by those who dispute the justice of the divine law; so 
there is the same foundation to dispute the character 
and testimony of the So7l of God. Therefore the obe- 
dience and death of Christ do not prove, that the di- 
vine law is just. 

2. If the obedience and death of Christ did prove 
that the law is just ; still by this circumstance, they 
would make no atonement for sin. If it were a truth, 
that the obedience and death of Christ did prove the 
divine law to be just, and merely on that account made 
alotiefnent, the ground of this truth would be, tbat 
zvhatever makes it manifest that the law is just, makes 
atonement. The essence of the atonementi on this 
hypothesis, is placed in the manifestation of the justice 
of the divine law. Therefore this manifestation, how- 
crer, or by whomsoever iv. b(5 made, is au atonemeni 
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But as the law is really just, it was doubtless in the 
power of infinite wisdom to manifest the justice of it, 
to rational creatures, without either the obedience or 
the death of Christ, or of any other person. If it were 
not in the power of infinite wisdom to manifest the 
justice of the divine law, without the death of Christ ; 
thenifChri3t had not died, but all men had perished 
according to the law, it never would have appeared 
that the law i^ust. But bare attention to the law itself, 
to the reason, ground, and necessity of it, especially 
when this attention is excited, and the powers of the 
mind are aided, by even such a divine influence, as 
God does in fact sometimes give to men of the raosC 
depraved characters; is sufficient to convince of the 
justice of the law. But there can be no dispute, whe> 
ther the 'sanctifying and savingly illuminating influ- 
ences of the spirit of God, without the obedience and 
death of Christ, would convince any man of the justice 
of the law. We have no moi*e reason to dispute this, 
than to disputei whether the angels who kept their 
first estate, did believe th^ justice of the law, before 
they were informed of the incarnation and death of 
Christ. According to this hypothesis therefore, all 
that was necessary to make atonement for mankind, 
was to communicate to them sanctifying grace, or to 
lead them to repentance : and as to Christ, he is dead 
in vain. 

Besides ; if the obedience and death of Christ did 
ever so credibly manifest the justice of the law, what 
atonement, what satisfaction for sin, would this make ? 
how would this support the authority of the law ? hovr 
would this make it to appeal*, that the transgressor 
may expect the most awful consequences from his 
transgression ? or that transgression is infinitely abo- 
minable in the sight of Go^^. K\v^ >cinr« ^os^N.^'^'i' 
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manifestation of the justice of the law, tend to restrain 
men from transgressing tha( law I Whatever the 
effect of such manifestation may be on the minds of 
those innocent creatures» who have regard to justice 
or moral rectitude ; yet on t|ie minds of those who are 
disposed to transgress, and have lost the proper sense 
of moral rectitude, the manifestation would have no 
efifectual tendency to restrain them fix>m transgression : 
therefore would in no degree answer the ends of the 
punishment threatened in the law, nor be any atone- 
ment for sin. 

Perhaps some may suppose, that what hath now becD 
asserted, that the death or atonement of Christ does 
not prove the justice of God and of his law, is incon- 
sistent with what hath been repeatedly suggested in 
the preceding discourses, that it is an end of the death 
or atonement of Christ, to manifest how hateful sin is 
to God. If the death of Christ manifest God's hatred 
of sin, it seems, that the same event must also manifest 
God's love of holiness and justice. In answer to this, 
I observe ; that the death of Christ manifests God's 
hatred of sin and love of holiness, in the same sense as 
the damnation of the wicked manifests these, viz, on 
the supposition thai the divine law is just and holy. If 
it be allowed the divine law is just and holy, then every 
thing done to support and execute that law, is a decla- • 
ration in favour of holiness and against sin ; or a de- 
claration of God's love of holiness and of his hatred of 
iniquity. Both the punishment of die damned, and 
the death of Christ declare God's hatred of ail trans- 
gressiofie of his law. And if that law be holy, to hate 
the transgressions of it, is to hate sin, and at the same 
time to love holiness. But if the law be not holy, no 
such consequence will follow : it cannot, on that sup^ 
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position, be inferred from the divine hatred o^ trans' 
gression, that God either hates sin or loves holiness. 

Again 5 we may infer from the preceding doctrine, 
that the atonement of Christ does not consist essential- 
ly in his active or positive obedience. By atonement 
I mean that which, as a substitute for the punishment 
which is tjjreatened in the law, supports the authority 
of that law, and the dignity of the divine government. 
But the obedience of Christ, even in' the most trying 
circumstances, without any tokens of the divine dis- 
pleasure against the transgressors of the law, would 
never support the authoriiy of the law, and the dignity 
of the divine government. It by no means makes it 
appear, that it is an evil and bitter thing to violate the 
law, and that the violation of it deserves, and may be 
expected to be followed with most awful consequences 
to him, who dares to violate it. A familiar example 
may illustrate this matter. It is the rtde or law of a 
certain family, that a particular child shall steadily at- 
tend the school kept in the neighbourhood, and that if 
he absent himself for a day, without license, he shall 
feel the rod. However after some time the child be- 
ing weary of observing this law, does absent himself, 
and spend tbe day in play. At night the father being 
informed of it, arraigns the child, finds hirti guilty, and 
prepares to inflict the punishment, which he had 
threatened. At this instant, the brother of the offend- 
in«- child intercedes, acknowledges the reasonableness 
of the law, which his brother hath transgressed, con- 
fesses that he deserves the penalty, but offers himself 
to make satisfaction for his brother's offence.— Be- 
inq^ interrogated by what means he expects to make 
satisfaction; he answers, By going himself to school 
the next day. Now can any one sup^ose^ t!\'A.v vcv 
thiB way the second .child csiti lu^V^ «^\\^Wn»s^ ^^^ 
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the offence of the first ? Or that if the father were to 
accept the proposal, he would find the authority *of his 
law, and the government of his family supported with 
dignity ? Or that the offending child, or the other 
children of the family, would by this means be effect- 
ually deterred from future offences of the like nature f 
And hcrwever trying the circumstances of going to 
school may be, if those circumstances be no token of 
the father's displeasure at the disobedient child's trans- 
gression ; still the going to school, of the second cbild^ 
will not make the least satisfacUon for the offence of 
the first. 

I venture to say further. That not only did not the 
atonement of Christ consist essentially in his active 
obedience^ but that his active obedience was no part of 
his atonement properly so called, nor essential to it^*— 
The perfect obedience of Christ was doubtless ncces- 
sai7 in order to the due execution of his prophetical 
and piiestly ofTice ; in order to his intercession : and 
also in order that the salvation of his disciples might 
be a reward of his obedience. But that it was neces- 
sary to support ihe authority of the divine law in the 
pardon of sinners, does, not appear. If Christ himself 
could possibly have been a sinner, and had first made 
satisfaction for his own sin ; it does not appear, but that 
afterward he might also satisfy for the sins of his peo- 
ple. If the pretender to the crown of Great Britain, 
should wage war against king George^ in the course of 
the war should be taken, should be brought to trial, 
and be condemned to the block ; will any man say that 
the king of France, by becoming the substitute of the 
pretender, and suffering in his stead, could not make 
atonement for the pretender, so as effectually to sup- 
port the authority of the Briush laws and government, 
4ind discourage all future ^touvv^t"5k?»^\^^^\i&\^\i>^J^i^JoR 
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British crQwn ? Yet the king of France could plead no 
perfect obedience to the British laws. Even the sin* 
ner himself, but upon the supposition of the infinite 
evil of sin, could by his o\?n sufife rings, atone for his 
sins. Yet he could not exhibit a perfect obedience. 

Beside; if the bare obedience of Christ have made 
atonement, why could not the repentance, and perfect 
obedience of Christ's people themselves, have answer- 
ed, instead of the obedience of Christ ? Doubtless if 
they had suffered the penalty of the divine law, it would 
have answered to support the authority of the law, and 
the vigour of the divine government, as really as the 
death of Christ. And since the eternal sufferings of 
the people of Christ, would have answered the same 
end of supporting the authority of the law, as the suf- 
ferings of Christ; why would not the eternal perfect 
refientance and obedience of the people of Christ, have 
answered the same end, as his obedience in their be- 
half ? I fit would, both the death and obedience of 
Christ as our substitute, are entiifely in vain. If the 
elect had only been converted, and Wade perfectly and 
persevei'ingly obedient, it would have answered every 
purpose both of the death and obedience of Christ. — 
Or if the obedience of Christ in the flesh were at all 
necessary, it was not necessary to support the authority 
of the law and government of God ; but merely as it 
was most vn^ey that he should obey. It was necessary 
in the same sense only, as that the wind should, at this 
moment, blow from the north-east, and not from tho 
south-west, or from any other quarter. 

If the mere active obedience of Christ have made 
atonement for sin, it may be difficult to account for the 
punishment of any sinners. If obedience without 
any demonstration of divine displeasure at sin, will an- 
swer every purpose of the diviu^ a.\A\vo\\V| «cA^^^^:««^ 
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menty in some instanceSf why not in all instances ?— * 
And if the obedience of sinners themselves will ansii er 
as really as that of Christy why might not all men have 
been led by divine grace to repentance^ and perfect 
subsequent obedience, and in that way been saved from 
the curse of the law ? Doubtless they might : nor was 
there originally, nor is there now, without any consider- 
ation of the atonement of Christ, any other necessity 
of the punishment x>f any of mankind according to the 
law, than that which results from mere sovereign wis- 
dom: in which sense indeed it was necessary tha^ 
Christ should be given to be the saviour of sinners, 
that Paul should be saved, and that every other event 
should take place, just as it does take place. • 

From our doctrine we also learn the great gain 
which accrues to the universe by the death of Christ. 
It hath been objected to the idea of atonement now ex- 
hibited, that if the death of Christ be an equivalent to 
the curse of the law, which was to have been inflicted 
on all his people ; then there is on the whole no gain, 
no advantage to the universe : that all that punishment 
from which christians are saved, hath been suffered 
by Christ, and therefore that there is just as much mis- 
ery and no more happiness, than there would have 
been, had Christ not died. To this I answer, 

1. That it is not true, that Christ endured an equal 
quantity of misery, to that which would have been en- 
dured by all his people, had they suffered the curse of 
the law. This was not necessary on account of the in- 
finite dignity of his person. If a king were to con- 
demn his son to lose an ear or a hand, it would doubt- 
less be esteemed by all his subjects, a proof of far 
greater displeasure in the king, than if he should order 
some mean criminal to the gallows : and it would tend 
more effectually to support the authority of the law « 
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for the violation of which, this punipilmeiit siiouici d, 
inflicted on the prince. 

2. That if it were true, that Qhrist tndured the very- 
same quantity of misery^ which was due to all his 
people; still by his death an infinite gain acciucs to 
the universe. For though the misery, on tliits suppo- 
sition, is in both cases the same, e.nc> balances lis^if; 
yet the positive happinej»s obtained by the death of 
Christ, infinitely exceeds that wiiich was lost by Christ. 
As the eternal Logos was capable of neither enduring 
misery, nor losing happiness, all the happiness lost 
by the substitution of Christ, was barely that of the 
man Christ Jesus, during only thirty- three years : or 
rather during the three last years of his life : because 
it does not appear, but that during the rest of his life 
he was as happy, as men in general, and enjoyed as 
much or more good, than he suffered evil. But the 
happiness gained by the biibstitution of Christ, is thcrt 
of a great mukhude, which no man can number, of 
all nations, kindreds, and people and tongues ; Rev. 
vii 9. Now if the happiness of one man for three 
year 9 J or at most for thirty -three years, be equal to 
that of an innumerable multitude throughout eternity, 
with the addition of the greater happiness, which Christ 
himself must enjoy now that he has brought so many 
sons to glory, beyond what he would have enjoyed, if 
all these had been plunged in inconceivable and end* 
less misery : then it may be justly said, onr the present 
hypothesis, that by the substitution of Christ, no ad- 
vantage is gained to the universe. But if the latter 
infinitely exceed thefortner, the gain to the universe, 
even on the supposition, that the sufferings of Christ 
were equal to those, to which all his people were ok* 
posedj is infinite. 

11 ' 
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I may also hence take occasion to oppose an opinion 
which appears to me erroneous ; which is, That the 
perfect obedience of Christ was in a great measure 
designed, to show us, that the divine law may be obey* 
ed by men. It shows, indeed, that it may be obeyed 
by a man in personal union with the divine nature.-— 
But how does this show, that it may be obeyed by a 
mere man ? If we should also allow, that it showsi 
that a man born into the world in perfect innocence^ 
and who is not a fallen creature, may obey the law : 
yet how does this prove, that it may be obeyed by a 
fallen creature, dead in trespasses and sins ? — It is an 
undoubted truths that there is no inability in men to 
obey the law, except that which is of a moral nature^ 
consisting in the disinclination or disaffection of their 
own hearts ; which does not in the least excuse them 
in their disobedience. But this is manifest by other 
considerations, than the perfect obedience of Chiist: 
if it were not, it would not be manifest at all. 

Another remark which naturally offers itself in dis* 
coursing on this subject is, that Christ's obedience to 
the firecefita of the law, without submitting to the 
curse, would by no means prove the justice of that 
curse. This is the idea of some : That God sent his 
Son into the world, to obey the precepts of the law, 
and that his mere obedience of these, proves the jus- 
tice both of the precepts and of the penalty of the 
Jaw. I have already given the reasons by which I son 
made to believe, that the obedience of Christ does not 
prove the precepts of the law to be just. But if it 
did prove the firecefita to be just, it would not there- 
fore prove the fienalty too to be just* As the precepts 
of any law may be just and reasonable^ yet may be 
enforced by a penalty which is unjust and cruel ; so 
the proof that* the precc^ is just, does not at all 
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prove^./'but that the penalty m<iy be unjust, and cruel. 
Indeed as the penalty of any Uw is designed to sup- 
port and enforce the pi ecept of that law, so to prove 
the justice of the penalty, proves the justice of the 
precept : because not the slightest penalty can be just^ 
"when applied to enforce an unjust precept. But this 
rule when inverted, cloth not hold good. To prove 
the justice of a precept, does by no means prove the 
justice of the penalty by which that jprecept is enforc- 
ed. So that if Christ have proved the precepts of the 
divine law to be just, this by no means infers the jus- 
tice of its penalty. On the other hand ; if Christ 
came to prove the justice of the law, and all that he 
has done to this effect, have an immediate reference 
to the precepts only ; and if he have done nothing to 
establish the justice of tl:e penal part, considered by 
itself; the aspect of the whole will be, that the penal 
part is unjustifiable, and that for this reason he did not 
pretend to justify it. 

The subject which hath been under our considera- 
tion, also shews us, in what sense the sufferings of 
Christ were agreeable to God. It has been said, that 
it is incredible, that mere fiain should be agreeable to 
a God of infinite goodness ; that therefore the suffer- 
ings of Christ were agreeable to God only as i4proof 
of the strength of the virtue of Christ, or of his dis- 
position to obey the divine law. \^ hy mere fiain ha 
meant /?fl/?z abstracted from the obedience of C/iristf I 
cannot see why it may not be agreeable to God. It 
certainly is, in the damned: and for the same reason 
might have been, and doubtless was, in the case of oii^* 
Lord. The Father was pleased with the piiins of his 
Son, as they were necessary to support the authority 
of his law and government, in the ?i^l^^\ki.xv ^'v ixjKSAx's^^ 
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Auolher reflection naturally buggcbted by ibis sub- 
ject t», that in punishing some sinners according to 
the curse of the law. and in requiring an adequate 
atonement, in order to the sUvation of others $ God 
acts, ncit from any contracted^ seffi^h motives, but from 
the most uoiAa benevolence and regard to the public 
good. Il haiii often and long since been made a matter 
of objection to the doctrines of the future punishment 
of the wicked, and of the atonement of Christ ; that 
they rcprebent the Deity as having regard merely 
to his own honour and dignity, and not to the good of 
his creatures, and thei efore represent him as deficient 
in goodness But can ii be pretended to be a proof of 
goodness in God, to suffer his own law, which is the 
perfect rule of virtue, to fall into contempt ? However 
it nii|.>:ht afford relief to some individuals, if God were 
to suffer his iiiorai kinp:dom to be dissolved ; can' it be 
for the general good of the system of his creatures ? 
Ifi it not maiiifestly necessary to the genera) good of 
the created system, that God's moral kingdom be 
uphoklcn ? ai;d ihat therefore the auihority of ihe di- 
vine law, and vii^our of the divine government be 
maintained ? If so, then it is also necessary to the 
general good, that punishments be inflicted on the dis- 
obedieiu and lawless ; or that they be pardoned in con- 
sequence only of a proper salisfaction or atonemeiU. 

So that thoiic very doctrines wl.ich of all others are 
raadii nuUtcr of the most objection to the divine good- 
liLSs or benevolence, are clear proofs of goodness, and 
arc absolutely necessary to it. If a prince should ei- 
ther make no laws for the government of his subjects, 
or ihould never execute them : but should suffer all 
Climes to pass with impunity : you would by no means 
i^sLeem him a good prince, ainking at the good of liU 
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subjects : you would not hesitate to proDOunce him 
cither very weak or very wicked. 

In reflecting on this subject, we may notice the rea- 
son, why so many, who profess to be advocates for the 
doctrine of atonement, yet place the atonement in that, 
in which it does by no means consist. The principal 
reason seems to be, that they have conceived, that the 
idea of Christ's having suffered an equivalent to the 
punishment) to which all his people were exposed, is 
iiKonsistent with grace in their pardon. But if I have 
been so happy as properly to state the ideas o{ justice 
and grace^ it appears that there is as much grace in the 
pardon of sinners on account of such an atonement as 
that just mentioned, as there would be on account of 
an atonement consisting in mere obedience ; or as there 
would be in pardon without any atonement at all. 

Hence also we see, that the death of Christ in our 
stead, is not useless or in vain. The opposers of Christ's 
substitution and atonement, assert, that no good end is 
answered hy the sufferings of an innocent, amiuble and 
virtuous person, in the stead of the guilty. But surely 
to support the authority of the law and of the moral 
govemment'of God, is not a vain or unimportant end. 
It was not in vain that Zaleucuft, having made a laW| 
that all adulterers should have both their eyes put out| 
and his own son being the first who transgressed, put 
out one of his own eyes and one of his soii*s. Hereby 
he spared his son in part, and yet as effectually sup- 
ported the authority of his law, as if it had been lite- 
rally executed. Nor was it in vain, that during the 
late war, a soldier in the American army of a robust 
constitution, pitying his fellow soldier of a slender con- 
stitution, who was condemned to receive a certain num- 
ber of stripes, petitioned to be ^\iX m \.\xfe ^^^^ ^H.>i«^ 
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criminal, and actually received the stripes.* For the 
auilioritjr of the martial law was effectually suppoitcd^ 
and perhaps by iliis means, the life or future healtti 
and service of the criminal were preserved, which 
"Would otherwise have been lost. 

Neither was tlx death of Christ in the stead of sin- 
ners, any Tiijury done to an innocent person. As well 
may we say, that Zaleucus, or the soldier just men- 
tioned, were injured : Or that a man is injured, when 
another man receives the money of him, which he vo- 
luntarily tenders in payment of the debt of a third per- 
son : Or that a man is injured, by the surgeon, who 
takes off his log to preserve his life, the man himself 
consenting, and desiring him so to do. 

Again ; we may observe in what sense justice and 
(he divine law are satiajied by the death of Christ ; and 
in what sense the atonement of Christ is properly called 
a iiati.\faction , It is only the third kind of justice before 
menlioned, that is satii-Jidd by the death of Christ. No 
man for the reasons already given, will pretend that 
cGinmutative justice is satisfied by Christ ; for the con- 
troveisy between God and the sinner is not concerning 
property. Nor is distributive justice satisfied. If it 
Avere, there would indeed be no more grace in the dis- 
charge of the sinner, than there is in the discharge of 
a eiin^inal, wlien lie I^.ath endured the full punishment, 
to which according to law, he hath been condemned. 
If dis>Liibati\e jusiiee were saiislried, it would have no 
further chum on the sinner. And to punish him, 
v»'hen this kind of justice has no claim on him, is to 
treat hiiw more unfavourably or severely than his per- 
sonal character desei vcs. If so, the penitent believer, 
considered m his own /icrsofi, deserves even accoixlinij 

* This I am \^\forttw;d was real fact. 
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to Uie strictness oi the Uivitie law^ no punishment.; and 
that merely because he repents and believes : and if 
so, repentance and faith satisfy the. law, or are the course 
of it, as I have already shown. If distributive justice 
be satisfied) it admits of no further punishment,^nd to 
punish him further, would be as positively unjusty as 
to continue a man's punishment, after he hath endured 
the full penalty of any law. If distributive justice be 
satisfied by Christ, in the behalf of sinners, then the 
rule of distributive justice is not the personal character 
of a man, but the character of his friend, his advocate, 
or representative ; any man has a right, on the footing 
of distributive justice, to be treated according to the 
character of his friend or representative. Therefore 
if a subject rebel against his sovereign, and procure a 
man of a most unexceptionable and amiable character^ 
to represent him and plead his cause before his sove« 
reign, he has a right on the footing of distributive jus- 
tice, CO be treated according to the character of his re* 
presentative ; and if he be not thus treated, he suffers 
an injury ; he is abused. On this principle, no prince 
or magistrate will have a right to punish, for any 
crime, a subject who can procure a man of a virtuous 
life, to represent him and plead his cause. 

But perhaps it will be suid, that distributive justice 
is satisfied by the death of Christ, because he placed 
himself in our stead, and suffered in our room ; and 
that whenever a person thus substitutes himself fop 
another, and suffers the punishment due to that other, 
that other hath a right to a discharge, as distributive 
justice is then satisfied. Now according to this. objec« 
tion, the true idea of distributive justice is^to treat a 
man either according to his own sufferings, or accord- 
ing to the sufferings of his representative. And it ac- 
cordmg to the sufferings of bi& Iel^t^^^w\»xv^^^^^^:i ^!«fi^ 
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according^ to the obedience of his representative. And 
this biin^;s us just where we were ; that every man 
may in justice demand^ to be treated according to the 
character of his representative ; which is absurd. 

Distributive justice therefore is not at all satisfied 
by the death of Christ. But general justice to the 
Deity and to the universe is satisfied. That is done 
by the death of Chrbt which supports the authority of 
the laW) and renders it consistent with the glory of 
God and the good of the whole system^ to pardon the 
sinner. 

In the same sense the law of God is satisfied by the 
death of Christ : I mean as the divine glory and the 
general good, which are the great ends of the law, are 
secured. In this sense only is the atonement of Christ, 
properly called 2i' satisfaction ; God is satisfied, ai by it 
his glory and the good of his system are secured arid 
promoted. 

Objection. But is not distributive justice displayed 
in the death of Christ ? Answer. The question -is 
ambiguous : If the meaning be, Is not distributive jus- 
tice satisfied ? I answer, for the reasons already given, 
in the negative. If the meaning be. Is there not an' ex- 
hibition made in the death and sufferings of Christ, of 
the punishment to which the sinner is justly liable ? I 
answer in the affirmative ; distributive justice is, in 
this sense, displayed in the death of Christ. But it is 
no more displayed, than the fiunis/ifnent of the sinner is 
displayed, in the death of Christ. 

It may be proper here to notice the sense, in which 
justice admits of the salvation of sinners. It hath been 
said, that justice admits of several things which it does 
not demand : That it admits of the salvation of Paul, but 
does not demand it. And it would admit also of the 
damnation of Paul) but do^s tiox demand \.Wv, But ia 
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these iDstances the word justice is used in two very 
different senses, which ought to be carefully distin- 
guished. When it is said, justice admits of the salva- 
tion of Paul, the third kind of justice before desciibedy 
must be intended. The general good admits it : neither 
the glory of God nor the good of the system, opposes it. 

But distributive justice, which requires every main 
to be treated according to his personal character, does 
not admit that Paul should be saved : So far as thi^ 
kind of justice says any thing concerning this matter, 
it demands that Paul be punished according to law :— 
And if this justice be made the rule of proceeding in 
the c(ise, Paul will inevitably be cast off. This kind of 
justice no more admits of the salvation of Paul thun it 
tidmita of the salvation of Judas. But it is said, that 
'< justice admits of the salvation of Paul, but does not 
demand it." Justice to the universe does demand it, as 
fully as admit of it, and the universe would suffer an 
injury, if he were not to be saved : but justice to the 
univer&e, neither demands nor admits of the salvation 
of Judas. Whereas distributive justice to Paul per- 
sonally, as much demands that he be not saved, as that 
Judas be not saved. 

But if we will make a distinction between what jus- 
tice admits dixid what it demands, the true and only dis- 
tinction seems to be this: Justice admits of any thing 
which is not positively unjust ; of any favour however 
great or manifold : But it demands nothing, l)ut barely 
what is just, without the least favour, and which being, 
refused, positive injustice would be done. Distributive 
justice then admits of the salvation of Jjadas or of any 
other sinner; as surely no injustice would be done 
Judas in hi^: solvation ; but it demands not this, as it is 
a more favour, or something beyond the bounds of 
mere justice j or it is no luxury to 3\\d«s»^\Jcv^Vv^Ssk^j«x 
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saved. Neither does distribu.i^ti jiisdce demand the 
salvation of Paul. But public justice both admits and 
demands both the salvation of Paul and the damnsKtion 
of Judas. On the other hand, it neither admits nor 
demands the damnation of Paul) nor the salvation of 
Juiius. But distributive justice, according to the pre- 
sent distinction between the meaning of the words ad- 
mit^ and demand, though it admits both of the salvation 
and damnation of both Paul and Judas ; yet demands 
neither the salvation nor damnation, of the one or the 
other : Or, to express the same thing in other words ; 
no injustice would be dune either to Paul or Juda'j per« 
sonally, if they were both saved or both damned. Dis* 
ti*ibutive justice never demands the pui^iibhment of any 
criminal, in any instance ; because no injury would be 
done him, if he were graciously pardoned. It demands 
only that a man be not punished being innocent : or be 
not punished beyond his demerit ; and that he be re- 
warded according to his positive merit. 

These observations may help us to understand a dis- 
tinction, which to many hath appeared groundless or 
perplexing: I mean the distinction of the merit ofco/z. 
dignity and merit of congruitij. Merit of both these 
kinds refers to rewards only, and has no reference to 
punishments : and that is deserved by a merit of condign- 
nity which cann(>tt>e wilhholden without positive injury. 
That is deserved by a merit oi congruity which is a 
proper expression of the sense which the person re- 
warding has, of the moral excellency of the person 
rewarded; which however may be withholden without 
positive inj\iry. Of the former kind is the merit, 
which every j2;ood and faithful citizen has, of protec- 
tion in his person, liberty aud property, and the merit 
of a labourer who has earned his wages These can- 
not be withholden wUhovxt VQ?»\uve injury. Of the 
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latter kind is the merit, which some eminently wise 
and viituous citizens have, of distinguishing honours 
or marks of esteem. If these be withholden, the 
proper objects' of them, may indeed be said to be 
neglected, but not positively injured. 

Thi5i subject teaches also, in what sense God was 
under obligation to accept, on the behalf of the sinner, 
the mediation and atonement of Christ. It hath been 
said, that when Christ offered to make atonement for 
sinners, God was under the same obligation to accept 
the offer, as a creditor is to accept the proposal of any 
man, who offers to pay the debt of another. This is 
not true : because in matters of property, all that the 
creditor hath a right to, is his property. This being 
offered him, by whomsoever the offer be made, he 
has the offer of his right : and if he demand more, he 
exceeds his right ; and he has no more right to refuse 
to give up the obligation, on the offer of a third per- 
son to pay the debt, than to refuse the same, when the 
same fiS^ is made by the. debtor himself. All will 
own, that if a creditor were to refuse to receive pay- 
ment, and give up the obligation, when the debtor of- 
fers payment ; it would be abusive and unjust : and let 
any man assign a reason why it is not equally abusive 
and unjust, not to receive the payment, and to give up 
the obligation, when payment is offered by a third per- 
son. 

But it is quite otherwise in atoning for crimes, in 
which distributive^ not commutative justice is concern- 
ed. As the rule of distributive justice is the personal 
character of the person to be rewarded or punishedf 
and not property ; if a magistrate refuse to accept any 
substitute, and insist on punishing the criminal him- 
self, he treats him no otherwise, than according to his 
personal character^ and the criminal suffers hq vc^^^asw* 
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tice or abuse. Nor is the magistrate under any obli* 
gation of distributive justice, or justice to the criminal 
himself, to accept a substitute. 

It is true, that the circumstances of the case may 
be suchi that it may be most conducive to the public 
good, that the offered substitute be accepted : in this 
case wisdom and goodness, or public justice, will re- 
quire that it be accepted, and the criminal discharged* 

This leads me to observe, that it hath also been ssud^ 
that when Christ offered to become a substitute, and 
to make atonement for sinners, God was under no ob- 
ligation to accept the proposal. This, I conceive, is 
as wide of the truth, as th^t he was under the same ob- 
ligation to accept the proposal, as a creditor is, to ac- 
cept the proposal of a third person, to pay the debt of 
his friend. The truth is, The glory of God and the 
greatest good of the moral system, did require, that 
Christ should become a substitute for sinners ; and 
that his offered substitution should be accepted by God. 
This was dictated and recommended by both wisdom 
and goodness. So far therefore as wisdom and good- 
ness could infer an obligation on the Father, to accept 
the substitution of his Son, he was under obligation to 
accept it. But this obligation was only that of the 
third kind of justice before explained, a regard to the 
general good. 

This^subject further teaches us, that that constitution 
which requires an atonement, in order to the pardon of 
the sinner, is nothing arbitrary^ That divine consti- 
tution which is wise and good, as being necessary to 
the good of the moral system. Is not arbitrary. But if 
an atonement was necessary, in order to support the 
authority of the divine law, and the honour, vigour and 
even existence of the divine moral government, while 
siimers are pardoned -, undoubtedly that constitution 
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vhich requires an atonement, in order lo the pardon 
of the sinner, is the dictate of wisdom and goodnesS) 

and by no means, of an arbitrary spirit 

Hence we also learn in what sense the death of 
Christ renders God firofdtious to sinners. It does so 
onlf as it supports the authority of his law and govern- 
ment, and renders the pardon of sinners consistent 
with the g^d of the system, and the glory of God. 

Finally : This subject teaches the groundlessness of 
that objection to the doctrine of atonement, that it re- 
presents the Deity as inexorable. If to refuse to par- 
don sinners unless it be in a way which is consbtent 
urith the good of the moral system, is to be inexora- 
ble ; then that God will not pardon sinners withouli 
atonement, or in a way which is consistent with the au- 
thority of his law, and with the authority aiid even ex- 
istence of his moral governmeht ; is indeed a proo^ 
that God is inexorable. But unless it be an instance of 
inexorability, that God will pardon sinners, unless it 
be in a way which is consistent with the good of the 

V 

moral system, there is no ground to object to the doc- 
trine of atonement, that it represents the Diety as inex- 
orable. On the other hand ; that God requires an 
atonement in order to pardon, is an instance and proof 
of truly divine goodness : and if he were to pardon 
without an atonement, it Would prove, that he is desti- 
tute of goodness, and regardless, not only of his own 
glory, but of the true happiness of the system of his 
moral creatures. 
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Extracted firem the' Chrutian' f^iservir-B Stevievf '^f' . 
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WE Were iatheir surprised ait the apparent faesitatioii^ ' 
Srith which Mr,'Siqaeon sijeafcsof the extent of oiir^^ 
SaTiouk'^8 aatisfadion (page 266)^ aince our 31st Arti* 
de and our skgraniental service have decided the poiht ' 
ia such strong and unequitrocal langtiage. We thiiAi: 7 
the want of a necessarjT distinctipn upon this head hisia 
produced cpaajderable confuslonf The pr6;plUatibn of ^ > 
Christy in its vi^ue and in its ofKr, is uniyeftUd and it"- . 
iiinitable^ but with respect to Its Htimate (jfiectyltia' ^ 
confined to a certain nun^ber. 

Kxtracted from the Christian Observer's Review of 
Daubeney'a Findtcia ^nglicana, Vol, III, ftage 430.. 

THE strong conclusion respecting tliie necessary 
Anti-caW.inisin of our Church, which at page 85^ and 
in many other parts of his work, Mr. Daubeney has 
drawn from the assertions in our articles and liturgy 
on the subject of universal redemption, will hardly be 
found consistent with the well known fact, that many 
of the most learned and pious Calvinists have been 
amongst the most strenuous approvers and defenders 
of them : witness the names of Sanderson and Bever- 
idge, the former of whom composed the preface to the 
liturgy as it now stands, containing an unqualified com* 
wendation of its contents. The latter has be*en no los^ 
explicit in a sermon otv xVi^ VvlMt^ • . 
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For a modem instance we refer the reader to that 
excellent work, intitled « The History of the Church 
of Ch^rist." The learned |ind pious author would vn- 
questionably be called a Calvinist by Mr. Daubeney. 
But how does Mr. Milner express himself on the sub- 
• ject of particular redemption ? " On occasion of the 
controversies, Augustine was objected toj as denying 
that Christ died for all. But Prosper, his admirer and 
follower, and as strict a predestinarian as any writer in 
any age, maintains that Augustine ^ held that Christ 
gave .himself a ransom for all.' Doubtless the natural 

smi. obvious sense of scripture is the same,* and the 
notion of particular redemption was unknown to the 
ancients, and I wish it had remained equally unknown 
to the moderns."t What language can be more de- 
cisive? And we may add that when Dr. Haweis ex- 
pressed himself " shocked that the scriptures of truth 
should be treated thus slightly, alluding to the above 
statement, the present Dean of Carlisle defended his 
brother by quoting the following passage — *' of God our 
Saviour who will have all men to be saved, and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, 
and one Mediator between God and man, the man Jesus 
Christ, who gave himself a ransom for all.'* The 
Dean adds, " one would think that any plain man 
' might be allowed to infer from this * scripture of truth,*^ 
that Christ died ifor all, without shocking the nicest 
feelings.*' I 

• See particularly, 1 Tim ii. 
t Vol. ii. page 445, Boston edition. 
t Preface to second edition of first vol. omitted in Boston 
edition. 
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THE 

PECULIARITY OF REDEMPTION, 

From Fuller* 9 Gosfiel^ worthy of all AccefUation, 



IT is proper to enquire) Wherein the pecutiarity of 
redemption consists ? tf the atonement of Christ were 
considered as the literal payment of a debt ; if the mea- 
sure of his sufferings were according to the number of 
those for whom he died, and to the degree of their 
guilt) in such a manner as that if more had been sayed) 
or if those who are saved had been more guilty, his^ 
sorrows must have been proportionably encreased, it 
might, for aught I know, be inconsistent with indefinite 
invitations. But it would be equally inconsistent with 
the free forgiveneaa of sin, and with sinners being di- 
rected to apply for mercy as aufifiUcanta^ rather than as 
claimunts. I conclude, therefore, that an hypothesis 
which in so many important points is manifesdjr incon- 
sistent with the scriptures, cannot be true. 

On the other hand, If the atonement of Christ pro- 
ceed not on the principle of commercial, but of moral 
justice, or justice as it relates to crime ; if its grand ob- 
ject were to express the divine displeasure against 
sin,* and so to render the exercise of mercy, in all the 
ways wherein sovereign wisdom should determine to 
apply it, consistent with righteousness ;t if it be in itself 
equal tq the salvation of the whole world, were the 
whole world to embrace it; and if the peculiarity which 
attends it, consist not in its insufiiciency to save more 
than are saved, but in the sovereignty of its applicatioiS> 
no such inconsistency can justly be ascribed to it. 

* Rom. vui. 3. \ iLom, ill. 2^. 
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